Chicago  Tribune  daily  net  paid  circulation  during  the 
six-month  period  ended  September  30, 1955 


— up  36,615  over  a  year  ago,  up  51,037 
over  March,  1954,  and  a  greater  gain 
than  that  of  any  other  Chicago  newspaper! 


MARCH,  l«S4 


177^ 


573,023 

549,709 

527,520 


WIDENING  THE  SPREAD! 

March,  IfM  IMS 

TRIBUNE . 

.  .  B77,636  . 

_  928,673 

NEWS . 

.  .  573,023  . 

.  .  .  .  598,802 

Trihaaa  Icatf .  .  . 

.  .  304,613  . 

_  329,871 

TRIBUNE . 

.  .  077,636  . 

_  928,673 

AMERICAN  .... 

.  .  527,620  . 

_  506,417 

TrihcM  laatf .  .  . 

.  .  350,016  . 

_  422,256 

TRIBUNE . 

.  .  077,636  . 

_  928,673 

SUN-TIMES  .... 

.  .  549,709  . 

_  564,829 

Trihaaa  laarf.  .  . 

.  .  327.927  . 

_  363,844 

CHICAOO  /UHnilOtM 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


No.  /  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 

(Soles  Management's  Audited  Survey,  June,  1955) 


NIGHT  or  day,  South  Salina  Street  in  Syracuse  is 
the  “main  stem”  of  Central  New  York — drawing 
its  shoppers  and  amusement  seekers  from  a  15- 
county  area  with  a  population  of  1.3  million  and 
annual  buying  power  of  $1.9  billion! 

Morning  and  evening,  The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
are  the  only  sure  selling  force  in  this  great  market 
— delivering  100  percent  saturation  coverage  of 
greater  Syracuse,  and  effective  circulation  in  the 
14  surrounding  counties. 

No  other  combination  of  media  can  do  a  corhpara- 
bie  selling  job,  at  a  comparable  cost,  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  test  market. 


The  HEABTUND 
of 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  228,754 
Sunday  Herald-American  221 ,533 
Sunday  Post-Standard  103,260 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HEBAID  JOUBNAl  &  H I B AID  B H [ B I ( t H 

Even. eg  Sundiy 

THE  POST-STANDARD 

Horning  I  Sundiy 


Represented  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


lAJliat  Out  l^eadetA  .Sa 


A  Sicell  Reporter 


To  THE  Editor:  As  one  of 
your  “oldest  subscribers,”  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  series 
you  have  been  running,  written 
by  Jim  Kilgallen. 

It’s  not  only  a  well  deserved 
consideration  to  a  swell  guy  and 
to  one  of  the  best  “pro”  re¬ 
porters  I’ve  ever  known,  but  in 
addition  it  has  been  to  me  just 
about  the  most  interesting 
feature  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  run  in  many  a  day.  This 
guy  Kilgallen  is  not  only  a 
swell  reporter  by  the  book,  but 
he’s  even  good  —  and,  as  usual, 
on  the  level  —  when  he’s  writ¬ 
ing  about  himself. 

Roy  W.  Howard 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


distribution  and  sales  t«t 
niques,  they  would  do  thei. 
selves  and  their  newspaper  me  "li 
good,  than  by  making 
selves  look  absurd  by  protest,'.  | 
about  a  light-hearted  inoff.- 
sive  story. 

Really,  lugging  newspapers, 
the  heat,  cold,  slush  and  ra- 
isn’t  a  pleasant  job,  not  eve; 
for  kids. 

Max  Eise'I 

234  W.  44th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  Editor:  The  Kilgallen 
stories  have  been  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  I’ve  ever 
found  in  E  &  P.  Thanks.  I 
moved  through  the  “era  of 
wonderful  nonsense”  with  Peg 
and  Grant  and  all  the  others  .  . 

C.  E.  McBride 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sharing  PR  Credit 


To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like 
to  commend  your  fine  story 
about  the  Grace  Kelly  press 
conference.  I  would  also  like  to 
add  one  point  to  the  story.  At 
Mrs.  Kelly’s  i-equest,  I  enlisted 
the  aid  of  Thomas  J.  LaBrum 
in  handling  the  press  confer¬ 
ence.  He  should  be  included  in 
any  commendations  for  donating 
his  efforts  to  the  Kellys  at  that 
hectic  time. 


Positive  Approach 


Appreciation  ^ 

To  THE  Editor:  I  would  lit- 
to  express  to  your  staff  myTerj 
grateful  appreciation  for  tb 
very  fair  manner  in  which  yr 
reported  the  recent  “Canit! 
Boy”  affair.  Your  objects  i 
treatment  has  not  only  renevs' 
our  faith  in  human  nature  be  j 
it  has  also,  it  seems  to  U| 
poured  a  heavy  dose  of  oil  «j 
the  troubled  waters. 


HARRY  BARSANTEi; 
Travelers  Insurance 
Companies, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


.Sliott  OaL 


He  was  found  unconscious  bij 
a  neighbor  who  smelled  gas  sk 
two  maintenance  men.  —  5t| 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


Infested  persons  are  inviir 
to  attend  the  meeting.  —  3fe‘ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


Elizabeth  H.  Robertson 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  THE  Editor:  One  wonders 
why  all  those  letters  of  pro¬ 
test  by  circulation  managers 
over  an  insignificant,  amusing 
article  in  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany’s  salesmen’s  house  organ. 

It  is  suggested  to  these  pro¬ 
testing  circulation  people  that 
if  they  spent  that  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  in  thinking  and  developing 
new  promotion  ideas,  working 
on  the  improvement  of  the 
newspaper  product,  bettering 


Internal  Revenue  officiil 
said  they  may  be  able  to  extet: 
a  little  help  to  confuse  taxp>; 
ers  struggling  with  their  it  , 
come  tax  forms  after  all.  - 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Capital  Pv 


Metropolitan  Opera  officit' 
ordered  alterations  on  a 
formance  gown  they  found  t 
darling  around  the  bosom. 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 


She  was  admitted  to  the  b 
pital  suffering  from  a  bro'sj 
angle. — Boston  (Mass.) 
Record. 
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WORLD  COVERAGE 
BIG  BYLINE  FEATURES 
REGIONAL  NEWS 


United  Press  has  many  wires,  but  even  on  one  you  get  more 
world-wide  stories  of  interest  to  your  readers,  good 
regional  reporting  for  your  area,  and  more  and  sharper 
big  byline  features.  How?  Coverage  by  an  alert  staff 
of  reporters,  high-compression  editing. 
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Rock  Island  Argus 
Editor  Wins  Honor 


NATIONAL  AWARD  TO  JULIAN  W.  RAMSEY  FORI 
HIS  EDITORIAL  -  -  “THE  BIBLE  -  GOOD  READING” 

This  first  annual  newspaper  editorial 
award,  sponsored  by  The  Layman’s 
National  Committee,  is  indeed  a 
splendid  tribute  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  an 
Argus  columnist  and  editorial  writer. 

A  long  time  staff  member  on  The 
Argus,  Julian  Ramsey  has  contrib-  ^ 

uted  greatly  to  the  excellent  stand-  j 

ing  this  newspaper  enjoys  in  its  com-  j 

munity.  | 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

on  the  Illinois  side  where  57^  of  Quad-Citians  live 


TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  GOING  PLACES 
IN  KANSAS 


on  ihe 
new  Kansas  turnpike  / 


*rwin  6 


CoL 


(j  ★  ★  * 
umn 


The  new  $160,000,000,  236-mile  Kansas  turnpike — 
the  biggest  single  engineering  project  in  the  State's 
history — will  be  completed  in  1956.  With  better 
transportation,  more  shoppers  than  ever  before 
from  Topeka's  2 1 -County  Drive-In  Market — with 
their  $632,650,000  Effective  Buying  Income — will  be 
buying  in  Topeka.  Retail  Sales  of  $141,000,000 
and  city  zone  population  of  106,972  will  be  going 
up  and  upl  Your  Kansas  sales  will  do  likewise  if 
you  hitch  your  wagon  to  the  dominant  sales  medium 
in  this  growing  market. 

Combined  21 -County  Circulation  Combined  Total  Kansas  Circulation 
73,622  84,872 

THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 

AGENr  FOR; 

^0|reiui 

Topeka  State  Journal 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Pubileaflons,  ln<. 

N«w  York  *  Clovoland  *  Chicago  *  Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  San  Francisco 


Lines  (Head-  &  By-)  ^ 

H  ow  DO  YOU  syndicate  a  column?  That  hard-to-answer  pose: 
is  often  propounded  by  do-it-yourself  writers.  Ed  Koterba,  wliol 
is  rather  successfuly  (his  goal  is  100  newspapers  by  March  1)* 
syndicating  his  “A  Bit  of  Washington”  column,  writes  thij 
after  E  &  P  mention  in  October  he  received  an  even  doietj 
such  queries  from  other  newspapermen.  (Ed’s  a  fontier  - 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  man).  His  postscript:! 
“Your  column  is  getting  ever- wider  readership  in  the  Capital  f 
Saw  a  dog  eared  copy  of  E  &  P  in  the  Senate  Press  G^m 
a  couple  weeks  ago,  with  your  0.  0.  McIntyre  column  ton  , 
out  of  it!”  Thanks — and  thanks  to  the  50  newsmen  over  th? 
country  who  sent  letters  in  appreciation  of  0.  0.  M.  r 

r 

— Not  for  emphasis  by  repetition  but  because  the  compo«ii|  ' 
room  ^‘goofed,*’  the  Indianapolis  News  ran  the  same  editorU  i 
on  the  President's  state  of  the  union  message  for  two  days  iif' 
a  row  in  the  Home  Edition.  An  editorial  was  lifted  from  earlkrl' 
editions  to  make  way  for  it  the  first  day  and  the  next  day  tkl! 
Ike-message-ed  was  to  be  lifted  and  replaced  by  the  earlier  okI 
for  the  Home.  It  wasn't.  The  News'  editorial  explanation  staled:! 
“Well,  the  procedure  really  is  quite  routine.  But  routine  sons  I 
times  can  be  treacherous.  Anyhow,  we  hope  you  enjoyed  readigE 
the  editorial — the  first  time.''  .  .  .  An  editorial  in  the  IFieUif' 
(Kas.)Beacon  blazed  this  new  trail:  “Another  important  limb^ 
tion  in  press  freedom  involves  the  right  to  a  fair  trail.''  Fori|; 
quick  getaway?  S 

— ^Over  lunch  at  the  Park  Lane,  Roy  Fruehauf,  president  oi  t 
the  Fruehauf  Trailer  Co.,  and  his  ace  public  relations  niaii,.| 
Jay  Scott  (Benjamin  Sonnenberg’s  firm)  used  some  new  trans-l 
portation  terms  —  piggyback,  fishyback,  birdieback  —  f«i 
trailer  transport  by  train,  ship,  plane  ...  A  word  authoritif 
decreed  that  “cellar  door”  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sounAi 
ing  expressions  in  the  English  language  .  .  .  Wby  didn’t  sonKf 
newspaper — instead  of  Look — tell  the  simple  and  revoltinjl 
story  of  the  unpunished  Mississippi  murder  of  Emmett  Tii!c 
...  A  producing  oil  well  was  a  Christmas  present  for  Paif 
Frame,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegmi 
staffer.  (He  owns  a  12%  interest  in  a  community  lease)  ...J 
A  huge  cake  designed  like  the  newspaper  front  page  v« 
given  Ellis  Emmons  (Bill)  Reed,  managing  editor,  Mt. 
(Mioh.)Z7ai7y  Times  News,  by  a  church  in  appreciation  fotf’ 
news  coverage  during  1955.  i 

— Probably  the  only  Congressman  in  history  to  be  nand ' 
for  a  newspaper  is  Rep.  E.  Ross  Adair  (R.-Ind.),  whose  inituli 
spell  Era,  name  of  the  Albion,  Ind.,  weekly  published  by  lb 
late  father  of  the  Representative  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  birtl 
The  Era  is  now  owned  by  Richard  Prickett,  executive  secreW; 
to  Mr.  Adair  ...  Jim  Reid,  color-blind  reporter  for  the  M ' 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  was  assigned  to  review  the 
local  color  TV  program. 

Printers’  Pi 


My  risibility  is  touched,  uaqM  ‘XjpaqD^aj-jBj  sdvqjad 
qoiqAt  0^  ^pn)s  jo  uajd  aqx  ‘aaAa^BqAv  ao  ‘iCpn^s  jo  uBjd  « 
I  read  that  someone  adheres  to  a  style  of  presentation, 
‘^no  s^uiod  J3iM0£  SB  ‘qB3ds  qsi^ug  aqx  'aaASMoq  ‘paoa 
-Xp  uo  pa^uud  aq  pinoAt.  ^uuaqpa  auoauios  aui^Buit  ubo  I 
snojaipnj  aq^  jo  uot:(6aSSn8  b  pmAB  ox  ’asuas  siq^  m 
:jno-puB-;no  ub  :tou  si  siqx  uadBdbastardization  of  the 
oj  Rxaiipv  uuoj  aq:)  uo  sumoji  aq  :>nq  ‘aiduiBxa  jloj 
jBOi)i|od  B  (SuiqoBq  “an)  oj  uowanpv  ut  SutaiB  suosaad  jo 
possible  to  write  of  following  si  ^t  2uiq:tou  ^uisoi  apqA 
rules. 

a  plan  of  study,  supporting  a  party,  and  obeying  the 


No.  59  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


This  ‘Wartime’  Excise  Tax 
39  Years  Old 


J-he  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  meeting  in  New  York, 
January  11,  passed  a  resolution  that  urged  the  removal  of  “all 
excise  taxes  which  were  initially  imposed  as  a  wartime  emergency 
measure.’^ 

Afflicted  ourselves  with  an  excise  tax,  we  applaud  the  action  of  the 
dry  goods  people.  Like  the  excise  taxes  they  complain  of,  the  Federal 
admission  tax  was  a  “wartime  measure.” 

But,  unlike  their  excise  taxes,  the  admission  tax  dates,  not  from  the 
last  war,  but  from  World  War  I. 

Yes,  that’s  right — EWorld  War  I.  The  admission  tax  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  reluctance  of  Government  to  let  go  of  a  tax  once  it 
has  been  imposed. 

When  the  admission  tax  was  first  voted  in  World  War  I  the  motion 
picture  industry  accepted  it  without  a  murmur  as  a  patriotic  neces¬ 
sity.  Instead,  however,  of  repealing  it  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
Congress  merely  whittled  it  down  somewhat  and  kept  it  on  the 
books.  Even  through  the  Depression,  the  Government  clung  to  this 
“wartime”  tax  levy.  When  we  entered  World  War  II  the  tax  was 
jacked  up  to  20  percent.  Again  the  picture  business  uttered  no 
protest,  for  this  time  the  Congress  made  it  plain  that  the  tax 
would  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over- 

Well,  that  second  war  has  been  over  11  years,  but  the  admission  tax 
still  burdens  the  movie  industry.  Last  year,  for  example,  10,200 
movie  theatres  that  are  still  subject  to  the  tax  paid  a  total  of  $79.9 
millions  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Yes,  we  understand  only  too  well  how  the  dry  goods  people  feel 
about  “wartime”  excise  taxes.  That  is  why  our  industry  is  trying 
once  more  to  get  rid  of  the  daddy  of  them  all,  the  Federal  admis¬ 
sion  tax. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inr. 
1501  Broadway,  New  Yodc  36,  N.  Y. 
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Ad  Rates  and  Newsprint 

The  high  volume  of  newspaper  advertising  has  caught  the  eye  of 
e\ervone  who  has  become  concerned  with  the  newsprint  supply 
and  consumption  situation.  Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  if 
newspaper  advertising  rates  were  increased  drastically  it  would  auto¬ 
matically  reduce  linage  and  paper  consumption  but  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  newspaper  revenues.  This  view  is  held  by  some  people  in 
Washington  and  by  a  few  within  the  newspaper  business. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  reasoning  is  fallacious  because  it  is 
based  on  too  many  assumptions. 

It  pre-supposes  that  all  newspapers  would  raise  advertising  rates 
the  same  amount  at  the  same  time,  particularly  in  competitive  markets, 
and  also  that  all  advertisers  would  be  content  with  paying  much 
more  for  much  less  of  the  same  thing.  The  first  could  never  be  accom¬ 
plished,  in  our  opinion,  without  agreement  among  all  newspapers 
which  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade.  And  the  second  appears  to  be 
extremely  unlikely  in  any  free  economy  where  other  media  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

Rate  increases  are  not  a  deterrent  to  advertisers  per  se.  The 
increasing  volume  of  linage  since  World  War  II  in  the  face  of  steadily 
rising  rates  has  proven  that.  But  those  increases  were  fairly  nominal 
and  well-justified.  On  the  other  hand,  advertiser  reaction  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  over-all  increase  of  20  or  30%  or  more,  without  justification 
except  to  reduce  consumption,  might  well  be  decidedly  different. 

And  no  newspaper  will  impose  such  a  drastic  rate  increase  if 
competitive  newspapers  in  the  city  or  area  do  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  newspapers  are  the  mass 
media  within  the  range  of  practically  all  advertisers’  pocketbooks.  If 
they  were  to  price  themselves  out  of  the  mass  market  it  would  have 
serious  effect  on  the  economy  of  this  country  which  is  geared  more 
and  more  to  a  high  volume  of  sales  promotion.  Other  media  just 
caimt)t  do  the  same  job  at  the  same  price. 

Detroit  Settlement 

'^IIE  outcome  of  the  costly  Detroit  newspaper  strike  proves,  as  all 
strikes  eventually  do,  that  it  never  should  have  taken  place. 
Wages  were  not  an  issue  when  116  stereotypers  walked  off  the 
job  on  Dec.  1  closing  down  the  three  large  dailies.  The  union  was 
seeking  to  enforce  its  demand  for  special  manning  for  color  -  plate 
work  and  also  overtime  pay  for  performing  work  for  a  future  pub¬ 
lication  date. 

From  the  start  of  the  strike  the  publishers,  while  stating  the 
demands  were  unreasonable,  proposed  that  a  study  be  made  of  the 
whole  manpower  problem  while  the  men  were  back  at  work.  The 
union  rejected  this  proposal,  and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  stereo¬ 
typers  agreed  to  in  signing  the  new  contract  ending  the  strike. 

The  whole  episode  was  an  unwarranted  show  of  strength  by  the 
Detroit  unions  which  accomplished  nothing  except  to  damage  severely 
financially  all  participants  and  the  c'ommunity  at  large. 

Quebec  Newsprint  Controls 

The  law  proposed  by  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis  to  control  the 
price  and  distribution  of  newsprint  within  Quebec  contains  a  dis¬ 
tinct  threat  to  the  free  press  in  that  Province. 

Completely  aside  from  the  government’s  fight  with  the  newsprint 
producers,  the  newspapers  face  the  prospect  of  having  their  news¬ 
print  deliveries  controlled  by  a  government-appointed  board. 

There  are  many  unfortunate  examples  to  prove  that  when  a  gov¬ 
ernment  takes  over  control  of  newsprint  distribution  newspapers  Qien 
are  dependent  on  maintaining  the  goodwill  of  government  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  supply  and  freedom  of  the  press  is  liable  to  vanish. 
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For  with  the  same  measure  that  ft  i 
mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  fts 
again.  — Luke,  FI;  31 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers'  <  (/i 

Newspaper  in  America  ^ 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journtb  :  it 

established  March  22,  1884;  NewspaperdonJ  the 
established  March,  1892;  The  Fourth  Estats  ;  mer 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Decembst  JacI 
7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  I,  1925.  Poj 

Chairman  of  the  Board  j'  coin 

James  Wright  Brown  to  i 

President  and  Editor  sani 

Robert  U.  Brown  t  thJs 

Publisher  and  Treasurer  M  of  t 

Charles  T.  Stuart  i 

General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr.  thin 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Faatum 
Jam*BS  L.  Collings,  Ray  Erwin,  Erwin  KnoU 
Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre:  _ 

keting  and  Research  Manager,  Josiah  k  »  .  ^ 
Keeney;  Librarian,  Janet  Haslett.  I 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advir)*  | 
ing  Manager,  Leach  Laney;  Advertising's  | 
duction  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Prees  | 
tion  Manager,  George  Wilt;  Cireulttie 
Director,  George  S.  McBride;  Cireulitw 
Manager,  George  H.  Strate;  Classified  M 
vartising  Manager,  Evelyn  Z,  Kolojay. 

General  Offices — ^Times  Tower,  Times  Squais  sfa,,, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.— BRyant  9-3052.  T 
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Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  114  ahunc 


National  Press  Bldg.  ME  8-0823. 


Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Ws(  Ithe 


Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advert*  lbul]f 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Advertise; 
Representative:  360  North  Michigan  A*t  J  , . 
State  2-4898. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  Correspondirt 
720  Free  Press  Building. 

Philadelphia:  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti,  Con*  < 
spondent,  1046  Commercial  Trust  Bldg^  15*  I  Tt 
and  Market  Sts.  Rit  6-4582.  iperfr 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific  Coit  |direc 
Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Af  , 
vartising  Representative;  Suite  2,  Penttwas  I 
Mills  Bldg.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt, 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  Univeni*^ 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  A* 


Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Advertlil* 


Representative,  2978  Wilshire  Blvd. 
kirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager:* 
Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill,  Load# 
N.  10;  Bethami  Probst,  Correspondent. 
Gledhow  Gardens,  London  SW  5. 

Paris,  Franco;  G.  Langolaan,  Corresponds' 
43  Avenue  do  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Cha  rter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  ClrcuUttn* 
Me-nber  Associated  Business  Publications^ 
mo.  average  net  paid  January-June, 
19,577.  Average  renewai  for  7  year*  77.W*' 
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More  than  half  the  hospital  beds  in 
the  United  States  are  taken  up  with 
mental  patients,  but  columnist  Mike 
Jackson  of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.) 
Post  says  he’ll  bet  you’ll  find  very  few 
colmunists  among  them.  Mike’s  advice 
to  anyone  beginning  to  doubt  his  own 
i  sanity  is  to  start  a  column,  because  in 
I  this  age  of  anxiety  the  columnist  is  one 
i  of  the  few  people  who  gets  to  start  and 
I  finish  a  job,  has  complete  control  of  it, 
‘  and  gets  to  express  his  opinion  on  every¬ 
thing.  This  gives  him  emotional  poise. 


Aduirfr 


Science  fiction  now  is  getting  so 
1  far  ahead,  points  out  the  Concrete 
,  (Wash.)  Herald,  that  working  scientists 
iiing  h*  '  ^  catch  up  with  this 

1$;  Prou*  j  year’s  comic  books  for  another  decade. 
^irculdM  1 
^ircultltoi 
sified  M 
i«y. 
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Mrs.  Maude  Howard-Garrett,  who  has 
edited  the  Dawsonville  (Ga.)  Dawson 
County  Advertiser  for  nigh  onto  half 
a  century,  claims  that  Piney  Woods 
Pete  of  Atlanta  Journal  fame  has  a 
hunch  that  country  life  is  awful.  But, 
confides  Maude,  “if  he  would  come  to 
[the  mountains  in  springtime  when  the 
bullfrogs  honk  you  to  sleep  and  the 
early  birds  get  the  worms  and  the  sun 
^shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust — what 
^a  life  with  all  those  extras  thrown  in!” 


The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
performed  a  service  in  publishing  a 
directory  of  special  days,  weeks  and 
months  to  which  Americans  have  be¬ 
come  addicted,  notes  editor  Homer  King 
of  the  Hemet  (Calif.)  Xews.  No  excuse 
jnow,  says  Homer,  for  letting  One-Dish- 
|Meals-With-Cheese  week  slip  halfway 
past  without  even  knowing  that  it’s 
here. 


The  poor  automobile,  sympathizes  the 
Lena  (HI.)  star  ...  it  had  just  about 
gotten  to  where  it  could  no  longer  be 
[called  a  horseless  carriage  when  de- 
s'g:ners  started  giving  it  the  lines  of  an 
airplane. 

Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 


Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  Nine-Column  Format 

UNDER  what  conditions  is  it  advisable  for  a  daily  newspaper,  of 
any  circulation  size,  to  consider  nine-column  format? 


Answers  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

J  It  is  advisable  when,  in  the  process  of  reducing  the  width  of 
the  printed  page,  the  point  is  reached  at  which  it  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  add  the  ninth  column  and  print  it  on  the  plant’s  presses. 

Most  newspaper  presses  manufactured  since  1946  w’cre  built  to 
accommodate  a  maximum  width  of  68  inches.  Older  presses  will 
print  on  rolls  up  to  72  inches  in  width. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  11  and  llJl  pica  column  by  so  many 
newspapers,  it  has  become  possible  and  practical,  using  high-shrink¬ 
age  mats,  to  print  an  eight-column  page  on  60-inch  newsprint.  Any 
newspaper  which  can  print  eight  columns  on  60-inch  paper  could 
print  nine  columns  on  rolls  68  inches  wide  without  the  use  of  high 
shrinkage  mats. 

newspaper  whose  press  capaciW  limits  the  number  of  pages 
which  can  be  printed  in  a  single  run  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  by 
going  to  the  nine-column  page.  In  terms  of  agate  lines,  the  press 
capacity  is  increased  by  12v*^f .  .All  papers  have  their  press  limita¬ 
tions.  The  change  from  the  eight  to  nine  column  page  would 
enable  the  small  plant  with  a  16-page  press  to  print  144  columns 
instead  of  128,  and  would  increase  the  capacity  of  a  96-page  press 
from  768  to  864  c-olumns,  and  this  would  be  accomplished  with  no 
extra  operating  expense, 

2  Certain  newspapers,  a  few  with  large  circulations,  and  others 
of  quite  small  circulations  have  changed  to  a  nine-column  for¬ 
mat  and  have  reported  desirable  financial  savings.  Some  of  these 
newspapers  were  faced  with  equipment  and  space  limitations  and 
were  able  to  increase  their  linage  12/*%  with  ver\'  little  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  question  may  properly  be  asked 
“why  shouldn’t  all  standard  size  newspapers  change  to  nine-column 
pages?” 

One  reason  that  there  has  not  been  a  rush  to  the  nine-column 
format  is  the  reluctance  of  publishers  to  advise  their  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  they  must  pay  123*%  more  for  full-page  ads.  Another 
reason  is  mechanical:  some  presses  of  not-too-ancient  vintage  do 
not  have  enough  width  capacity  to  accommodate  webs  for  nine-column 
format.  This  reason  is  becoming  less  and  less  restrictive  as  column 
widths  continue  to  be  made  narrower  and  narrower  on  eight-column 
formats. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  couple  of  years  the  newspaper¬ 
reading  public  has  been  “sold”  on  narrower  width  pages,  because 
of  the  desire  of  the  publisher  to  save  newsprint,  and  it  may  be  a 
bit  difficult  for  the  publishers  to  reverse  dieir  position  and  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  that  a  wider  page  is  just  as  easy  to  handle  on  a 
train  or  subway,  that  it  has  more  esthetic  appeal,  and  in  general 
that  it  is  more  desirable.  This  factor  could  be  very  important  if 
there  are  competing  newspapers  available  still  on  eight-column 
format. 

Fundamentally,  a  nine-column  page  is  sound  and  if  the  broad 
principles  outlined  above  are  considered  along  with  the  required 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER 


AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


3  Detroit  Dailies  Resume, 


City  Shifts  into  High  Gear 

Unions  Accept  $6.50  Pay  Package; 


thrown  anywhere  from  45%  to 
all  of  their  regular  newspaper 

^  Tk  11  ■  A  1  XWr  1  budget  into  emergency  media 

Stereotypers  Balk  at  Advance  W  orR  during  the  strike. 

Detroit,  Mich.  If,’*®"  "®^'*®*«  ,^'"®‘® 

’  ready  with  full-page  and  three- 

Some  4,700  wage-earners  went  back  to  work,  after  a  quarter  page  ads  when  the 

16-day  idleness,  and  Detroit’s  three  big  papers  got  back  into  newspapers  started  accepting 

-  .  -1  .  1  .1  •  _ 1  0/\i\  rVTVn  _ 1  oy4e  117:4-U 


With  only  three 


production  this  week  on  their  aggregate  1.300.000  daily  and  ads  again. 

1.500,000  Sunday  circulations.  days  advertising  laying  been 

Readers  and  merchants  were  joyful,  but  all  was  not  peace-  run,  the  merchants  felt  that  it 
urauv  ,  j  _ r _  would  be  a  week  or  more  be- 


ful  in  the  newspaper  shops. 

The  $6.50  wage  pattern — 
$.3.75  weekly  increase  the  first 
year  and  $2.75  the  second  year 
— was  accepted  by  the  eight 
contracting  unions  and  the 
shutdowm  that  began  Dec.  1 
with  a  strike  by  stereotypers 
ended  over  the  weekend.  The 
Neica,  Times  and  Free  Press 
appeared  again  Jan.  16  with 
adless  skeletonized  editions. 

Two  major  issues  in  the 
costly  negotiations  were  not 
fully  resolved  by  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  put  the  men  back 
to  work.  These  were  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  overtime  pay  for  stere¬ 
otypers’  production  of  advance 
plates  and  jurisdiction  over 
jobs  that  may  some  day  be 
created  by  photocomposition. 

Long  Chapel  Meetings 

Discontent  broke  out  among 
stereotypers  at  the  News  and 
Free  Press  and  extended  chapel 
meetings  took  place  while  mem¬ 
bers  complained  that  large 
amounts  of  advance  work  were 
being  pushed  into  the  shops. 


graphical  union  gave  its  de¬ 
mands  complete  recognition. 
William  Krey,  president  of  the 
local  engravers’  union,  com¬ 
plained  that  the  publishers  had 
given  away  “some  of  our  juris¬ 
diction.” 

Typo  Union  Prevails 

The  typo  union  clause,  which 
was  finally  included  in  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  proposal,  gives  the 
printers  jurisdiction  over  every 
step  in  photocomposition  up  to 
the  delivery  of  copy  to  the  en¬ 
graving  room  camera.  A  tem¬ 
porary  exception  is  allowed  for 
persons  now  employed  in  paste 
makeup  for  promotional  ads 
and  rotogravure  work. 

There  were  only  three  unions 
on  strike — stereotypers,  print¬ 
ers  and  mailers.  But  the  other 
union  members  honored  the 
picket  lines.  Picketing  was  by 
token  forces  and  was  peaceful 
except  for  one  brief  flare-up  a 
few  days  before  the  strike 
ended. 

The  pressmen,  who  early  in 
the  shutdowm  accepted  a  15- 


The  90-minute  meeting  at  the  month  contract  ending  March 


News  slowed  production  for 
the  first  regular  editions  carry¬ 
ing  advertising.  The  union 
apologized  after  hearing  man¬ 
agement’s  explanation  of  the 
manpower  problem. 

Free  Press  management  said 
it  had  called  in  help  to  handle 
48  pages.  In  addition  to  the  24 
pages  of  the  first  day’s  edition 


1,  1957,  decided  to  keep  those 
terms.  However,  their  affiliate, 
the  plate  and  paper  handlers, 
took  advantage  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  offer  to  change  over  to  a 
two-year  pact. 

Same  Expiration  Date 
Six  of  the  eight  contracts 
will  run  to  Nov.  30,  1957, 
sticking  to  the  old  pre-Christ- 


fore  sales  figures  would  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  potentials.  More 
conservative  merchants  said 
that  it  would  take  a  month  of 
normal  advertising  to  erase 
the  strike’s  bad  effects  on  con¬ 
sumers’  buying  habits. 

Promotion  Push 

Despite  some  advance  indica¬ 
tions  that  a  good  number  of 
former  readers  intended  to 
“play  hard  to  get”  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  deprived  of  their  pa¬ 
per  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
newstands  were  sold  out  in  the 
first  hour. 

Comer  men,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day’s  sales,  reported 
that  their  total  was  running 
double  their  average  before  the 
strike.  This  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  downtown 
workers,  long-deprived  of  their 
daily  reading  material,  could 
not  wait  to  get  home  to  read 
their  delivered  copies. 

Said  one  man  as  he  bought  a 
Times:  “I  am  certainly  happy 
to  see  my  old  friend  back  on 
the  streets  again.  I  expect  the 
carrier  will  be  around  to  my 
house  this  afternoon,  but  I’m 
keeping  this  copy  as  a  sou¬ 
venir.” 

They’re  Happy 

Said  a  restaurant  owner: 
“It  is  going  to  be  fine  to  have 
some  papers  for  my  customers 
again.  The  boys  at  the  counter 
were  just  forlorn  and  lost.  It 


5  %08t  Cities’ 

In  Recent  Years 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  holds  all 
i-ecords  for  the  length  of  time 
a  major  city  has  gone  without 
publication  of  its  daily  news¬ 
papers,  due  to  labor  strikes. 

The  list  of  long  “lost  cities” 
includes: 

Wilkes-Barre  _  174  days 

(Oct.  3,  1938 -March  23,  1939) 

Seattle,  Wash . .  56  days 

(Nov.  18,  1945 -Jan.  12,  1946) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . . .  47  days 

(Oct.  1-Nov.  17,  1950) 

New  York  City  . 11  days 

(Nov.  28 -Dec.  8,  1953) 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  _  181  days 

(April  8 -Oct.  5,  1954) 

Detroit  . . - .  46  days 

(Dec.  1,  1955 -Jan.  15,  1956) 


of  comics  for  the  next  day. 

The  contract  negotiators  had 
left  the  question  of  advance- 
work  pay  to  be  explored  by  a 
special  study  committee  when 
specific  complaints  are  made. 

On  the  jurisdictional  prob¬ 
lem,  which  the  publishers  in- 


Press-Guild  pact  runs  out  Nov. 
15,  1957. 

Increased  health  and  welfare 
benefits  were  granted  by  the 
employers. 

Detroit  merchants  indicated 
they  have  decided  to  advertise 
just  as  heavily  in  the  papers 


sisted  was  an  inter-union  squab-  as  they  did  before  the  strike. 
We,  the  contract  with  the  typo-  Some  retailers  said  they  had 
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my  wife  won’t  have  to  look  at 
my  unhappy  puss  across  the 
table  every  day.” 

The  three  papers  brought 
their  comics  readers  up  to  date 
writh  written  resumes  on  main 
developments.  The  Free  Press 
on  Wednesday  ran  a  24-page 
section  of  back  comics. 


Heavy  promotion  campaigns 
on  radio  and  TV  heralded  the 
return  of  the  newspapers.  Pro¬ 
motion  boxes  began  selling  the 
idea  of  the  upcoming  top  fea¬ 
tures  and  contests  wluch  were 
in  store  for  the  readers. 


One  newspaper  official  said: 
“We  have  heard  quite  a  fcrw 
reports  which  indicate  that  for¬ 
mer  two-paper  families  intend 
to  gaC  along  with  one — now 
that  they  have  been  writhout 
any  so  long.  If  that’s  the  case, 
we  intend  to  be  THAT  ONE.” 


Readers’  Calls 


the  shop  was  given  24  pages  mas  expiration  date.  The  Free  seems  to  me  they  relax  and 


enjoy  their  meals  best  when 
they  had  the  sports  pages  to 
read.” 

Another  exclaimed:  “Believe 
me.  I’ll  read  this  backward 
and  forward.  I’ve  got  a  lot  to 
learn  about  what’s  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  Detroit  and  the 
world.” 

One  buyer  commented:  “Now 


The  Detroit  public  was  clam¬ 
oring  for  resumption  of  its 
newspapers.  A  continuous 
stream  of  calls  had  come  into 
telephone  switchboards  of  the 
three  papers  during  the  strike, 
expressing  hopes  for  an  early 
end  to  the  dispute. 

One  caller  told  the  Times: 
“It’s  such  an  empty  feeling  to 
come  home  from  work  and  not 
find  my  Times  waiting  for  me. 
It’s  almost  like  di.scovering  my 
wife  has  left  me.” 

Another  said:  “They  can  take 
my  TV  set  and  my  radio,  but 
when  they  take  my  Times,  that 
really  makes  me  mad.” 

{Contimied  on  page  61) 
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Unions’  Daily  Folds  Up 
As  Newsprint  Flows  In 


Detroit 

Newspapermen  of  the  three 
dailies  in  this  city  have  happily 
closed  down  the  two  stopgap 
mediums  by  which  this  city  was 
kept  informed  of  the  news 
during  the  46-day  newspaper 
strike. 

They  were  the  Detroit  Re¬ 
porter,  the  emergency  daily 
which  came  to  life  on  Dec.  3, 
two  days  after  the  strike  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  Detroit  newspaper 
publishers’  pool,  which  pro¬ 
vided  condensations  of  the  daily 
news  budgets  for  the  radio  and 
TV  stations. 

The  Reporter  was  a  joint 
project  of  the  Detroit  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  and  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council.  Granted  a 
tiny  working  space  in  the  plant 
of  the  Michigan  Rotary  Press, 
Inc.,  the  Reporter  staff  hastily 
pulled  together  a  four-page  pa¬ 
per  without  ads.  It  had  a  7c 
price  but  there  were  reports 
that  “scalpers”  got  as  much  as 
$1  a  copy. 

Up  to  20  Pages 

When  the  last  paper  was  put 
to  bed  for  the  Friday  edition 
of  Jan,  13,  the  Reporter  had 
reached  its  zenith  of  20  pages 
and  160,000  copies.  After  the 
first  few  days  it  gradually 
built  up  a  good  advertising  con¬ 
tent  and  improved  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  manner  that  was  not 
surprising  considering  that  it 
had  an  oyei-flow  staff  of  top 
men  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Detroit  Times. 

The  unorganized  Detroit 
\eu's  editorial  and  business 
office  workers  were  not  laid  off 
during  the  strike. 

When  the  volunteer  editorial 
staff  of  the  Reporter  showed  up 
for  work  late  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  2,  they  had  one  portable 
typewriter  and  one  phone  for 
equipment.  There  were  only  a 
few  pencils,  little  copy  paper 
and  a  couple  small  jars  of 
paste.  Never  was  there  more 
confusion  in  getting  one  edition 
to  bed. 

By  the  next  day  several  more 
phones  were  installed,  but  there 
was  no  switchboard  and  calls 
for  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  workers  kept  getting 
crossed.  A  rewriteman  didn’t 
know  whether  he  would  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  story,  a  circulation  order 
or  an  ad. 

Gradually  chaos  was  cleared 
out.  The  advertising  solicitors 
moved  downtown  and  the  cir¬ 


culation  boys  got  their  own 
phone  setup. 

Newsprint  from  Friends 

Newsprint  shortages  —  the 
bugaboo  of  almost  all  estab¬ 
lished  journals — caused  Repor¬ 
ter  “execs”  many  headaches, 
too.  But  with  the  help  of 
Guildsmen  and  friends  around 
the  country,  a  paper  supply 
kept  trickling  in.  Average 
printing  ran  around  125,000 
copies. 

Finally  on  the  night  of  Jan. 
12  the  newsprint  problem  was 
really  solved.  Up  rolled  six 
trucks  carrying  newsprint — 
some  of  it  imported  from  West 
Germany.  But — that  was  the 
night  the  Detroit  Reporter  went 
to  press  with  its  own  obituary, 
for  the  strike  was  over. 

The  publishers’  news  pool 
had  its  headquarters  in  the 
Fort  Shelby  Hotel  and  was 
manned  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  city  editors  of  the 
three  papers  and  other  union- 
exempt  staff  members. 

The  daily  news  report  the 
pool  produced  was  delivered  to 
the  radio  and  TV  stations  with¬ 
out  cost.  There  were  four  sets 
of  news  bulletins  a  day — at  6 
a.m,  9  a.m.,  4  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 
for  all  46  days  of  the  strike. 

As  soon  as  the  Polish  Daily 
News  began  publishing  a  news 
section  printed  in  English  its 
circulation  grew  from  20,000  to 
150,000  daily.  Its  publishers 
said  more  copies  could  have 
been  sold  if  newsprint  had  been 
available. 

In  the  matter  of  national  and 
international  news,  the  Polish 
daily  had  an  advantage  over  the 
Reporter  because  it  had  its  own 
wire  service.  The  Reporter  had 
to  depend  on  a  secondary  source 
for  other  than  local  news. 

Hawked  for  TV  Logs 

One  odd  fact  was  that  boys 
hawking  available  papers 
screamed,  not  the  headlines,  but 
the  fact  that  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  TV  and  radio  listings. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
of  the  neighborhood  weekly 
newspapers  was  the  Emergency 
Press,  published  each  Sunday 
by  the  Northwest  Detroiter,  It 
presented  comprehensive  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  week’s  news  and 
average  24  pages  each  edition. 

At  Selfridge  Field,  Air  Force 
personnel  were  kept  current  on 
national  and  international  de¬ 
velopments  through  the  Self¬ 


ridge  Reporter,  a  mimeographed 
daily  news  sheet  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Information 
Services. 

Shopper  at  Capacity 

The  Shopping  News  expanded 
to  32  pages — its  press  capacity 
— to  accommodate  the  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising  space.  In 
the  second  week  of  the  strike 
it  added  TV  programs. 

Normally,  in  December,  the 
paper  runs  18  to  20  pages;  in 
other  months,  around  16  pages. 

The  Shopping  News,  which 
distributes  410,000  free  copies 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
throughout  the  metropolitan 
area,  did  not  increase  its  cir¬ 
culation  or  distribution  area. 

Similar  to  the  Shopping  News 
was  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  a 
bi-weekly  “throwaway”  pub¬ 
lished  as  “a  public  service  by 
a  group  of  leading  retailers.” 
It  contained  advertising  pro¬ 
vided  by  leading  department 
and  food  stores. 

Stores  increased  their  direct 
mail  advertising  to  lure  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  and  also  bought 
all  available  time  on  radio  and 
television  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

$7.88  a  Week 

One  station,  which  handles 
mostly  national  advertising  can¬ 
celed  programs  to  accommodate 
local  advertisers,  reported 
that  its  advertising  volume  had 
jumped  300  per  cent. 

It  was  costly  business  for 
some  Detroiters  to  have  a  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  during 
the  strike.  In  Grosse  Pointe, 
200  families  decided  that  a 
newsless  life  was  unbearable 
and  ordered  airmail  special- 
delivery  editions  of  New  York 
newspapers.  The  cost?  Only 
$7.88  a  week  for  six  dailies  and 
one  Sunday  paper. 

‘Big  6’  Turns  Down 
5th  Amendment  Motion 

Members  of  New  York  Local 
6  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  this  week  de¬ 
clined  to  consider  a  motion  that 
the  union  permit  the  dismissal 
of  Fifth  Amendment  pleaders. 

The  motion,  submitted  at  a 
Jan.  15  membership  meeting 
by  the  New  York  Times  chapel, 
was  ruled  out  of  order  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Francis  Barrett.  The  rul¬ 
ing  was  upheld  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  piesent 
after  an  appeal  was  made  from 
the  floor. 

The  Times  chapel  had  earlier 
adopted  the  motion  by  55-37 
vote.  It  urged  that  ITU  “not 
defend  any  member  who  has 
been  discharged  as  a  result  of 
invoking  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment.  .  .  .” 


AN  EYEFUL— Elizabeth  Toomi,, 
UP  reporter,  tries  on  the  Hop« 
Diamond  for  size  at  GM's  Motor- 
ama  show.  Total  value  of  9tm 
she's  wearing  exceeds  a  miirm 
dollars. 


TWA  Writing  Prize 
;ime  on  radio  and  Given  to  Haugland 
advertising  pur-  Phoenix,  Arii 

,  Vern  Haugland,  aviation 

*  f*  editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 

t,  which  handles  awarded  top  honor  ii ) 

al  advertising  can-  Trans  World  Airlines’  18th  An- 
IS  to  accommodate  nual  Aviation  Writing  and  Pic-f 
rtisers,  reported  ture  Competition  for  his  "con-' 
tising  volume  had  sistently  excellent  reporting  of  i 
ler  cent.  developments  in  commercizl! 

stly  business  for  aviation.”  I 

rs  to  have  a  daily  Mr.  Haugland  received  the! 
newspaper  during  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial  Trfr 
n  Grosse  Pointe,  phy  at  a  ceremony  which  tookf 
decided  that  a  place  here  Jan.  15.  Sixteen  | 
was  unbearable  other  winners  in  the  annui]| 
airmail  special-  competition,  previously  an-| 
ons  of  New  York  nounced,  were  honored  at  thf* 
The  cost?  Only  dinner.  Mr,  Haugland  won 
for  six  dailies  and  $250  cash  award  and  a  plaque  j 
taper.  ^  i 

rns  Down  16-Page  Crystal  Ball 
Iment  Motion  Antonio,  Ta  j 

f  New  York  Local  A  preview  of  San  Antonio  Id , 
ternational  Typo-  years  hence  was  presented  in’ 
ion  this  week  de-  16-page  special  sections  of  tlx 
ider  a  motion  that  Antonio  Express  and  New 
rmit  the  dismissal  The  stories  involved  no  fantasj 
endment  pleaders,  but  forecast  progress  largely  on 
1,  submitted  at  a  the  basis  of  known  facts  and 
mbership  meeting  figures.  The  section  was  liber- 
^ork  Times  chapel,  ally  patronized  by  advertisen. 

;  of  order  by  Pres-  , 

Barrett.  The  rul-  a  »  rx* 

held  by  majority  J*  I^O^ers  Dies 
members  present  Augustin  J.  Powers,  S 
!al  was  made  from  founder  and  former  presideB 
of  Powers  Engraving  Company 
chapel  had  earlier  (now  Powers  Chemco),  dW 
motion  by  55-37  Jan.  17  at  his  winter  home  i» 
;d  that  ITU  “not  Florida.  Mr.  Powers,  a  lawyer 
member  who  has  was  active  in  Democratic  Part! 
;ed  as  a  result  of  affairs.  He  established  the  eo- 
e  Fifth  Amend-  graving  firm  with  two  brothen 
in  1899.  I 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  Family  Tiff 

Ratliff  Trio  Elected  to  Board 
While  Ferger  Retains  Control 


Duffield  Resigns;  Last  Quarter 
Earnings  Make  ’55  a  Big  Year 

Cincinnati 

Employe  and  community  stockholders  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.  this  week  gave  James  H.  Ratliff  Jr.,  ousted  officer 
and  columnist,  a  thumping  vote  of  vindication  while  according 
Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger’s  management  a  strong  vote  of 


confidence. 

In  the  annual  election  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Jan.  17,  Mr.  Ratliff — 
the  man  who  sparked  the  move¬ 
ment  that  resulted  in  employe- 
community  purchase  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  three  years  ago  and  was 
fired  recently  while  spearhead¬ 
ing  an  attack  upon  manage¬ 
ment  policies  —  garnered  the 
highest  number  of  votes  of  any 
of  the  13  candidates. 

Metzger  Is  ‘Bumped’ 

On  a  cumulative  voting  basis, 
Mr.  Ratliff  received  304,114 
votes  and  two  of  his  supporters, 
Loren  White,  a  printer,  and 
Joseph  H.  (Hal)  Metzger  Jr., 
an  assistant  city  editor,  were 
No.  2  and  No.  3  with  more  than 
220,000  votes. 


The  Vote  Record 

The  vote  for  directors  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  (on  a 
cumulative  basis)  was  given  as 
follows : 

James  Ratliff  _  304,114 

Loren  White  .  228,774 

Charles  V.  Staab  220,630 

Roger  Ferger  _ 219,722 

Carl  Jacobs  _  219,121 

Powel  Crosley  Jr.  _  219,119 
Wm.  L.  McGrath  _  219,101 
James  D.  Shouse  219,096 

Harold  LeBIond  _  219,096 

Walter  S.  Schmidt  219,092 
Joel  M.  Bowlby  —  219,075 

J.  Henry  Berne _ 218,620 

Joseph  Metzger  Jr.  175,955 


proxies — 24,699  votes — was  cast 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ratliff  by  John 
F.  Cronin,  the  ex-city  editor 
who  placed  his  name  in  nomina¬ 
tion. 

It  was  believed  unlikely  that 
either  Mr.  Ratliff  or  Mr.  Cronin 
would  be  reinstated  to  jobs  on 
the  paper. 

Pledged  to  Ideals 

In  Mr.  Ferger’s  view  it  was 
ironical  that  a  proxy  contest 
was  organized  to  dislodge  a 
management  that  has  achieved 
a  notable  success. 

“No  one,”  he  told  the  stock¬ 
holders,  “is  going  to  take  us 
over  and  dictate  what  we  shall 
do.  We  can  shape  our  policies 
in  line  writh  our  ideals.  This  is 
possible  only  if  we  carry  more 
advertising  than  our  com¬ 
petitors;  only  if  we  sell  more 
newspapers  than  they;  and  only 
if  we  continue  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  earnings  so  that  even¬ 
tually  we  can  get  out  of  debt. 
Our  first  and  foremost  objective 
should  be  that  of  continuing  to 
retire  our  outstanding  indebted¬ 
ness.” 


However,  in  the  final  redis¬ 
tribution,  Mr.  Metzger  was 
“bumped”  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  voting  trust  bloc.  Carl 
Jacobs  and  Harold  LeBIond  took 
this  action  to  remove  an  em¬ 
ploye-sponsored  candidate,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Ferger  had  favored 
his  election. 

Mr.  Ferger,  himself,  placed 
No.  4  in  the  final  tally,  behind 
Charles  V.  Staab,  circulation 
director,  who  was  one  of  the 
three  employe  nominees  for  di¬ 
rectorship. 

Duffield  Leaves  Feb.  18 
Election  of  J.  Henry  Berne, 
a  onetime  Enquirer  reporter 
who  owns  4,000  shares  in  the 
voting  trust  and  12,000  shares 
otherwise,  gave  the  Ratliff 
group  its  third  supporter  on 
the  board.  His  name  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  management  slate, 
Mr,  Ferger  and  his  .supporters 
believing  that  his  investment 
and  interest  in  the  paper  made 
him  a  proper  candidate.  Mr. 
Berne  is  related  to  the  head  of 
.1  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  Mr, 
i,  Berne  did  not  vote  his  12,000 
j  shares. 

J  The  Ratliff  forces  claimed 
a  success  in  obtaining  the  resig- 

I  editor  at  PUBLISHER 


nation  of  Eugene  S.  Duffield, 
executive  vicepresident.  Mr. 
Ferger  announced  that  Mr. 
Duffield  had  timed  his  departure 
for  Feb.  18  and  urged  the  board 
to  table  the  resignation  because 
he  still  felt  he  might  persuade 
Mr.  Duffield  to  remain  with  the 
Enquirer.  The  board  voted  to 
accept  the  resignation. 

Mr.  Ferger  was  re-elected 
president  by  unanimous  vote 
and  Mr.  Staab  was  named  to 
the  offices  of  vicepresident  and 
secretary  which  Mr.  Ratliff 
held.  The  vote  was  9-3,  Rat¬ 
liff,  Berne  and  White  in  the 
opposition.  Francis  L.  Dale  of 
the  law  firm  of  Frost  &  Jacobs 
was  named  assistant  secretary; 
and  F.  J.  Barnes,  controller  of 
the  Enquirer,  was  continued  as 
treasurer. 

These  five  operating  vice- 
presidents  were  redesignated: 
Stanley  A.  Ferger,  advertising; 
Mr.  Staab,  circulation;  Harry 
Rindsberg,  production;  Everett 
Boyd,  editorial;  and  Mr.  Barnes, 
finance. 

The  executive  committee  com¬ 
prises  Messrs.  Roger  Ferger, 
LeBIond,  James  Shouse,  Berne 
and  Jacobs. 

One  of  the  largest  blocs  of 
for  January  21,  1956 


Job  to  Be  Abolished 
News  of  Mr.  Duffield’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  company  was 
broken  by  Mr.  Ferger  to  the 
stockholders’  meeting. 

“Mr.  Duffield,”  he  said,  “is 
not  a  candidate  for  re-election 
as  a  director  because  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  may  not  remain 
with  the  organization.  He  has 
received  what  he  tells  is  an 
excellent  offer  of  a  position 
with  a  non-competing  company 
and  he  wants  to  accept  it.  I 
still  hope  to  persuade  him  to 
stay.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  honorable  men  I  know, 
and  very  valuable  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  business. 

“If  Mr.  Duffield  does  leave, 
there  will  arise  the  problem  of 


Ratliff  Duffield 


Roger  H.  Ferger 

the  delegation  of  the  duties 
which  he  has  performed.  This 
enterprise  has  now  grown  so 
large  that  it  may  prove  advis¬ 
able  to  delegate  some  of  these 
duties  to  various  members  of 
the  staff,  rather  than  appointing 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Duffield  as 
executive  vicepresident.  In  such 
event,  while  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  in  a  new  man  to 
handle  some  of  these  duties,  he 
would  not  occupy  an  executive 
position  such  as  is  held  by  Mr. 
Duffield. 

“To  facilitate  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  organization, 
it  is  my  intention  to  rely  heav¬ 
ily  upon  the  advice  of  the  em¬ 
ploye  and  middle-management 
representation  groups  and  upon 
departmental  meetings  at  which 
departmental  affairs  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Final  decision  on  major 
policy  matters  will  continue  to 
rest,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
upon  me.” 

Mr.  Duffield,  whose  “honesty 
and  ability”  were  praised  by 
other  speakers,  is  nationally 
known  in  the  publishing  field. 
He  was  with  McGraw-Hill  in  an 
executive  capacity,  secretary  to 
the  late  James  V.  Forrestal, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he 
co-edited  the  Forrestal  Papers. 

Last  Quarter  Good 

Mr.  Ferger  read  a  lengthy 
statement  to  prove  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  despite  its  internal 
squabble  the  Enquirer  enjoyed 
its  best  year  during  1955.  Then 
at  his  superior’s  request,  Mr. 
Duffield  reported  that  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  quarter  ending 
Dec.  31,  were  $167,873.58  or 
46.6%  above  the  similar  1954 
period.  Mr.  Ferger  had  previ¬ 
ously  explained  that  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  operating 
profits  amounted  to  over 
$l,!S0O,000  and  net  profits  were 
$466,400,  after  paying  $1,000,000 
of  debentures. 

As  to  Mr.  Ratliff’s  charges 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Mail  Users  in  Middle 
On  Budget  Balancing 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 
President  Eisenhower  asked 
Congress  this  week  to  boost 
postage  rates  by  $350  million 
to  overcome  the  major  portion 
of  an  annual  Post  Office  deficit 
he  estimated  at  $470  million. 

The  balanced  budget  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  rests  on  so  pre¬ 
carious  a  footing  that  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  mail  users  may 
find  themselves  blamed  if  the 
income  and  outgo  don’t  square 
at  year’s  end. 

The  prospective  excess  in  the 
1957  fiscal  year  is  $400  million. 
At  the  press  seminar  Treasury 
Secretary  Humphrey  was  asked 
if  this  figure  contemplates  new 
postal  income  of  $350,000  mil¬ 
lion.  His  answer  was  yes. 

The  President  promised  a 
special  message  on  the  subject 
which  will  detail  the  part — a 
major  one,  no  doubt — that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  users  of  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  will  be  asked  to 
pay. 

Rate  of  Increase 
Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Director 
of  the  Budget,  told  E&P  in  the 
course  of  a  press  seminar  on 
the  new  estimates:  “Recom¬ 
mended  postal  rate  increases  in 
the  class  you  mention,  second, 
will  be  almost  identical  to  the 
recommendations  of  last  year.” 

Last  year’s  bill  was  presented 
Jan.  25,  1955.  The  Post  Office 
Department  explained  that  it 
involved  a  15%  increase  per 
year,  for  two  successive  years. 
Also  asked  was  a  one-cent  in¬ 
crease  (to  4  cents)  in  the  initial 
ounce  rate  on  first-class  matter 
to  produce  an  additional  $237,- 
000,000  annually,  and  in  air¬ 
mail  to  bring  in  $14,000,000 
more.  Third-class  rates  would 
be  upped  $73,000,000  most  of  it 
coming  from  caiTying  advertis¬ 
ing  matter. 

Democrats  to  Oppose 
Rep.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Massachusetts,  commented  that 
the  Administration  “will  have 
a  hard  time  convincing  us  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  the  need  for  an  in¬ 
crease”  in  postal  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  rate  in¬ 
crease,  the  President  proposed 
that  the  Post  Office  Department 
be  compensated,  in  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  transaction,  for  some  spe¬ 
cial  services.  He  explained: 

“Legislation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  which  will  require  the 
Postmaster  General  to  estimate 
for  each  fiscal  year  expenses  in¬ 


curred  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  in  the  transportation 
of  certain  types  of  mail  being 
carried  (such  as  educational  or 
religious  mail  matter)  either 
without  compensation  or  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  The  measure  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  amounts  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury,  thereby 
increasing  postal  revenues  by 
approximately  $26.6  million.” 

Higher  rates  and  this  com¬ 
pensatory  item  would  drop  the 
estimated  $470,000,000  deficit  to 
$93,400,000  in  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  the  President 
cited. 

Second-class  mail  will  pay  an 
estimated  $66,040,000  in  postage 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
normal  increase  in  traffic  (6,- 
808,300  to  6,876,383  pieces,  est.) 
would  bring  in  $68,076,000  in 
1957  fiscal  year,  at  present 
rates. 

Toward  More  Efficiency 

Although  a  special  message 
will  concern  this  topic  alone  the 
President  got  in  some  licks  for 
the  proposed  increase  and  in¬ 
dulged  prideful  boasting  of 
achievements  in  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice.  He  wrote: 

“The  Post  Office  Department 
is  progressing  steadily  toward 
its  goal  of  a  better  postal  serv¬ 
ice  at  lower  cost.  Decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  management  into  15  re¬ 
gions,  first  recommended  in 
1908,  has  finally  been  accom¬ 
plished,  permitting  decisions  by 
experienced  field  personnel  able 
to  understand  the  needs  of  their 
customers.  Changes  in  laws  and 
personnel  policies  have  encour¬ 
aged  better  use  of  staff  and 
brought  new  incentives  for  em¬ 
ploye  efficiency. 

“Overhaul  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  fiscal  operations  has 
eliminated  nearly  5,000  needless 
positions,  speeded  up  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  reduced  backlogs  of 
all  types,  including  a  2-year 
backlog  in  overdue  railroad  and 
airline  claims.  We  have  begun 
to  acquire  through  long-term 
leases  and  the  recently  enacted 
lease-purchase  authority,  mod¬ 
em  postal  buildings  and  other 
facilities  long  needed  to  speed 
up  and  reduce  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  mail. 

“Despite  these  achievements, 
the  Post  Office  Department  can¬ 
not  be  self-sustaining  if  it  pays 
salaries,  transportation  rates. 


Paris  Given 
New  Post  in 
INS  Program  ^ 

Appointment  of  Barry  Pariifft 
as  associate  general  manager  ()|[S 
International  News  Service  waijS 
announced  this  week  by  Kings- 1 
bury  Smith,  Vicepresident  ajil  M 
general  manager. 

In  announcing  the  appoiBt.|  5 
ment,  effective  Feb.  1,  Mii  ■ 
Smith  said : 

“This  promotion  of  one  of  * 
Barry  Paris  America’s  most  outstandiii|  f; 

_  press  association  executives  ai 

and  other  costs  based  upon  1956  I 

conditions,  but  must  continue  to  for  1956.  I 

charge  rates  which  were  largely  to  coa-f 

determined  before  Pearl  Har-  ^entrate  more  attention  on  e*  | 

bor.  The  postal  deficit  of  467  I 

million  dollars  estimated  for  some  time  to  that  part  of  tb. I 
the  fiscal  vear  IQ'S?  renresents  agency  profession  tiij 

V  .j  ^  ^  4.U  which  my  own  career  has  beei  ? 

a  subsidy  averaging  more  than  i  S 

15  cents  per  dollar  of  postal  devoted  for  more  than  30  yean 
service  I^eislation  is  aeain  —reporting  and  wnting. 

Stag  pro^ofi  Jhat  would  Ini-  3 

r  ^  ,  side  as  associate  general  man- 

tially  increase  postal  revenues  t  i  ^  ^  J 

by  m  talllion  dollar,  a  year.  ^  ,e“  \ ^ 

™^rt“°pay  Dota^tmeS;  '"S  through  tho  year,  audl. 
posed  to  pay  the  Department  taking  full  advantage  of  iu  ^ 
for  services  to  certain  groups  , ,  *  ,  .  ^  m  , 

•  j  f  remarkable  talents  as  a  new 

which  It  IS  now  required  to  per-  executive  ” 

form  either  free  or  at  greatly  o  f  '  *  j-* 

redurod  rate,.”  ta  ^  j 

^  in-chief  of  INS,  directed  cov«-  J 

rr<  .1  rr<,r  pwi  of  both  World  War  I  and  j 

Tribune  iV  lops  World  War  II,  and  the  peace  ’ 

Chicago  Skyline  negotiations  and  reconversioi 

Chicago  problems  which  followed.  He  i 
WGN-TV,  the  Chicago  Trib-  ‘raveled  approx^ately  100,0(»  ’ 

une’s  television  station,  began  Wm  H 

telecasting  with  maximum  pow-  surveying  the  probleins  of  cor- 
er  from  the  highest  tower  in  respondents  in  both  theatres  of 

Chicago  this  week  when  the  .  •  .  o  x.  n 

new  12-bay  antenna  system  and  ,  Pswmh,  Da 

50,000-watt  transmitting  plant  started  ha 

went  into  full-time  operation,  newspaper  career  as  a  reporte 
The  73-foot  antenna  based  <Mo.)  <?«««« 

on  the  39th  floor  of  the  new  *  *1, 

Prudential  Building,  is  higher 

than  any  other  structure  on  the  ‘  .  u  a  *  ci 

Chicaeo  skvline  extendine  914  changed  to  the  St 

feet  a\ove  groir^^^^^^^^  ^^rmbhC’  and  later 

end  i  4.  u-  u  4.1.  4.1.  i  ed  southwest  to  join  the  stil 

304  feet  higher  than  the  former  -  A  ,rr,  i 

I  rr  -u  m  ot  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  tut- 

antenna  atop  Tribune  Tower, 

which  was  used  since  May  30,  „  e  -4.  txtci  u.  .i., 

-(..Q  ^  ’  Before  coming  to  INS  he  aljo 

worked  on  the  Kansas  Citi 
(Mo.)  Post,  the  Los  Angila 
f  SniiP  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  Denve 

(Colo.)  Post.  From  Denver,  he 
Greenwich,  Conn,  to  Indianapolis  as  editor 

ding  citizens,  for-  of  the  Sun. 

boys  themselves,  • 

to  the  job  of  the  J) 
at  Greenuneh 

A.nnual  Newsboys’  WashingW- 

ded  by  some  300  George  E.  Durno,  Intern*- 
Farrell,  publicity  tional  News  Service',  has  bee* 
the  New  York  elected  Commander  of  Nati^ 
•med  the  carrier  Press  Club  Post,  AmerieU 
art  and  soul  of  a  Legion.  He  was  a  colonel  in  th  j 
air  corps  in  World  War  II.  | 
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^Heart  and  SouV 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Several  leading  citizens,  for¬ 
mer  carrier  boys  themselves, 
paid  tribute  to  the  job  of  the 
newspaperboy  at  Greenuneh 
Time’s  17th  Annual  Newsboys’ 
Dinner  attended  by  some  300 
persons.  Jack  Farrell,  publicity 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Yankees,  termed  the  carrier 
boys,  “the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
newspaper.” 
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Fee  for  Radio 
News  Possible 
In  New  Service 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new 
era  in  FM  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States  was  marked  last 
weekend  by  opening  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  multiplex  service  by 
radio  station  WFLY,  outlet  of 
the  Record  Newspapers. 

Known  technically  as  “multi¬ 
casting,”  the  new  method  per¬ 
mits  one  or  more  additional 
programs  of  a  special  type  to 
be  transmitted  simultaneously 
in  “pickaback”  fashion  on  the 
wave  of  a  single  FM  broadcast 
station  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  regular  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  multiplex  programs  are 
inaudible  on  standard  FM  re¬ 
ceivers.  At  present  these  con¬ 
sist  of  background  music  and 
other  material  specially  planned 


STRAIGHT  SHOOTER — The  112  Gannett  newspaper  executives  who 


gathered  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Jan  13  to  honor  Herbert  W.  Cruick- 
shank  at  a  retirement  dinner  gave  him  a  20-gauge  double-barrelled 
shotgun.  Irving  H.  Fitch,  left,  a  director,  made  the  presentation. 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  former  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  Gannett 


Co.,  Inc.,  intends  to  indulge  his  favorite  sport  of  hunting  and  skeet 
shooting  in  Florida.  He  served  in  the  Gannett  group  for  32  years. 


Philadelphians 
Mark  Franklin 
Anniversary 

Philadelphia 

This  city  became  the  center 
of  a  worldwide  observance 
Jan.  17  of  the  250th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Benj.amin  Franklin, 
who  achieved  greatness  in 
many  fields,  including  printing, 
publishing  and  advertising. 

Men  prominent  in  those  lines 
directed  the  observance  here. 
George  M.  Neil,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  president  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  presided 
at  the  Franklin  Day  dinner 
sponsored  by  that  organization. 
There  were  1,400  guests. 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  received  the  club’s  Gold 
Medal  of  Achievement.  Mr. 
Nixon  paid  tribute  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  common  sense  of 


for  industrial  plants,  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,,  stores  and  other 
subsci-ibers  who  employ  special 
“multicast”  FM  receivers. 

The  multiplex  process,  only 
recently  authorized  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  designed  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  FM  broadcast 
stations  by  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  utilize  the  noise- 
free  characteristics  of  FM  radio 
in  distributing  music  and  other 
services  of  special  type  to  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  others  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis. 

William  S.  Halstead,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Multiplex  Services  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City,  su¬ 
pervised  conversion  of  the 
WFLY  transmitter  to  multiplex 
operation  in  a  matter  of  hours 
following  the  regular  evening 
sign-off.  Thus  the  broadcast 
schedules  of  WFLY  were  not 
interrupted. 

Future  Applications 

Mr.  Halstead  predicted  that 
future  applications  of  FM  mul¬ 
tiplex  methods  will  include 
many  new  radio  services  for 
the  public  that  cannot  be  rend¬ 
ered  by  conventional  broadcast 
stations.  As  an  example,  he' 
said  that  “five  years  from  to¬ 
day  the  average  American  will 
be  getting  his  news  bulletins, 
weather  reports  and  sports  re¬ 
sults  the  exact  minute  he'  wants 


“Through  multicasting,  we 
will  soon  have  a  new  phase 
of  journalism  —  the  electronic 
press,”  Mr.  Halstead  predicted. 
“Newspapers  owning  FM  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  in  the  position  to 
provide  ‘electronic  fiews’  be¬ 
cause  they  will  have  all  this  in¬ 
formation  right  there  in  their 
City  Rooms.  The  ‘electronic 
bulletin’  will  make  you  more 
eager  to  buy  the  newspaper  and 
read  the  news  stories  in  de¬ 
tail.” 

Broadcasts  to  business  firms 
will  be  on  a  “pay-listen”  basis. 

Anderson  Named 
NEA  Service  BM 

Appointment  of  Earl  H,  An¬ 
derson  as  business  manager  of 
NEA  Service,  Inc.  with  head- 
quarters  in 
Cleveland,  has 
been  announced 
by  Fred  S. 
Ferguson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NEA. 

For  the  last 
three  years,  Mr. 
Anderson  has 
been  general 
manager  of 
Anderson  Buffalo  Color- 
press,  Inc.  The 
color  printing  work  of  Buffalo 
Colorpress  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  Greater  Bucalo  Piess. 


Ike  Meets  Press 
At  Capital  Again 

Washington 

The  news  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  press  conference  Jan. 
19,  his  first  with  reporters  here 
since  his  Sept.  24  illness,  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  meeting 
the  press  again. 

The  President  faced  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  281  that  ovei-flowed  into 
the  hall.  The  crowd  was  second 
only  to  the  294  at  his  first 
conference  three  years  ago.  The 
last  time  he  had  a  conference 
with  capital  newsmen  was  Aug. 
4 ;  it  was  his  75th  meeting 
with  the  press.  Just  before  he 
left  Key  West  recently  he  held 
an  informal  15-minute  chat 
with  the  14  reporters  assigned 
there. 

In  Thursday’s  conference, 
which  the  President  held  strict¬ 
ly  to  30  minutes,  he  took  the 
play  for  much  of  the  time  by 
discussing  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  and  reading  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles. 

• 

AP  Books  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  address  the  an¬ 


“Poor  Richard”  and  spoke 
many  times  of  what  Franklin’s 
views  would  have  been  on  cur¬ 
rent  matters. 

Mr.  Neil  read  a  telegram 
from  President  Eisenhower 
congratulating  Mr.  Nixon  and 
bearing  his  “warm  greetings 
to  my  fellow  members.”  Mr. 
Eisenhower  himself  once  re¬ 
ceived  the  Medal  of  Achieve¬ 
ment. 

Clarence  L.  Jordan,  former 
executive  vice  president  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  is  directing 
the  world-wide  celebration  of 
Franklin’s  250th  anniversary 
year.  He  expects  later  in  the 
year  to  visit  Europe  to  direct 
additional  activities  there. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
Benjamin  Franklin  Medal  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Franklin  In¬ 
stitute. 

An  exhibit  dramatizing  the 
evolution  of  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  over  the  past  200  years 
was  opened  in  the  office  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and 
Trust  Co. 

Featured  in  the  display  was 
an  original  printing  press  of 
the  Franklin  era. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
issued  Franklin  commemorative 
stamps.  Special  philatelic  sta¬ 
tions  were  established  on  Jan. 
17  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club 


them — by  push  button  from  the 
‘electronic  press’.” 

This  will  be  made  possible  by 
continuous  multicasting  of  tape- 
recorded  news  or  other  pro¬ 
grams  over  one  or  more  multi- 
pleit  sub-channels  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  the  main  audio  broad¬ 
cast  channel. 


Mr.  Anderson  originally  was 
with  NEA  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  after  working  on  the  Min- 
neapolis  Star  and  other  Minne¬ 
sota  papers.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
After  World  War  II  service,  he 
returned  to  NEA  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager. 


nual  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  April  23  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  the 
AP  Board  meeting  this  week 
by  Robert  McLean,  president, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  President 
Eisenhower  spoke  at  last  year’s 
luncheon. 


and  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  to 
receive  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society  in 
New  York  on  Saturday. 
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Barton  Brings  Back 
Bygone  Era  of  1906 


Advertising  men,  as  the 
largest  users  and  supporters 
of  the  media  of  news  transmis¬ 
sion,  have  learned  that  they 
succeed  with  the  public  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  authenticity  of  the 
news  their  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  carry.  This  observation 
was  made  this  week  by  Bruce 
Barton,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osbom,  Inc.,  in  a  luncheon 
speech  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  The  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

One  of  Oldest  Members 

Describing  himself  as  “one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Advertising  Club,”  Mr.  Barton 
observ^ed  that  “advertising  in 
1906  was  a  relative  new-comer 
to  the  business  scene.  There 
were  few  national  advertising 
agencies.  Today,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  2,400  advertising 
agencies.  In  1955,  the  total 
volume  of  national  advertising 
in  all  media,  including  the  two 
powerful  opinion-forming  forces 
— radio  and  television  (which 
were  not  even  dreamed  of  in 
1906) — is  estimated  as  more 
than  $8.75  billion.” 

“In  fifty  years,”  he  went  on, 
“we  have  grown  in  stature  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  big  indus¬ 
try.” 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  Mr. 
Barton  looked  back  at  the  high¬ 
lights  of  events  during  the  year 
1906  when  the  Ad  Club  was 
born.  Among  them: 

“Marshall  Field  died,  leaving 
a  fortune  of  $140,000,000. 
Young  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
later  to  found  and  edit  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  wrote  for 
Collier’s  Weekly  a  biting  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  sources  of  the 
huge  Field  fortune.  Said  he: 
‘The  female  sewing-machine 
operators,  who  make  the  clothes 
which  are  sold  in  the  Field  es¬ 
tablishment,  get  $6.75  a  week 
.  .  .  The  makers  of  socks  and 
stockings  are  paid:  finishers, 
$4.75  per  week  of  59  working 
hours  .  .  .  knitters,  $4.75  per 
week  of  59  and  one-half  work¬ 
ing  hours.’  ” 

Recalling  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  Mr.  Barton  said: 

“One  extraordinary  and,  to 
us  advertising  men,  impressive 
fact  about  the  catastrophe  was 
what  happened  in  the  parks, 
where  refugee  thousands  spent 


the  night.  The  city’s  newspapers 
had  pooled  their  shattered  re¬ 
sources  to  produce  a  joint 
morning  edition,  with  the  story 
of  the  destruction  and  as  many 
names  of  the  dead  or  missing 
as  could  be  gathered. 

“In  the  early  dawm  two  carts 
appeared  in  every  park.  One 
bore  bread  and  hot  coffee;  the 
other,  stacks  of  newspapers.  It 
was  to  the  cart  with  the  news¬ 
papers  that  the  people  flocked 
first.  News,  if  it  be  important 
and  dramatic  enough,  can  be 
even  more  wanted  than  food. 

“As  the  largest  users  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  media  of  news 
transmission,  we  advertising 
men  need  always  to  remember 
that  we  too  succeed  with  our 
public  in  proportion  as  the  mes¬ 
sages  we  send  them  are  im¬ 
portant  and  authentic  new's.” 

Recalls  Curtis 

Mr.  Barton  then  recalled  that 
it  was  in  1919  when  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis  announced  that  hence¬ 
forth  his  publishing  company 
would  pay  15%  on  all  business 
sent  to  his  publications  by 
agencies  to  whose  standing  and 
financial  responsibility  he  had 
given  recognition,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fixed  commission 
under  which  agencies  have 
operated  ever  since. 

“On  that  day,”  Mr.  Barton 
said,  “the  advertising  agency 
became  a  business  to  which  a 
man  could  give  his  life  with  full 
self-respect.  On  that  day,  the 
agencies  began  their  real  mis¬ 
sion  of  building  small  advertis¬ 
ers  into  big  advertisers,  and 
big  accounts  into  more  effective 
accounts. 

“Today,”  he  added,  “as  a  busi¬ 
ness  necessity,  and  no  longer  a 
luxury,  we  have  arrived.” 

Discussing  whether  advertis¬ 
ing  has  the  right  to  regard  it¬ 
self  as  a  “profession,”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  quoted  Webster’s  definition 
— “An  occupation  that  involves 
a  special  education,  and  mental 
rather  than  manual”  —  and 
added  what  he  felt  was  a 
further  essential  dimension : 
“The  members  of  a  profession 
accept  as  a  professional  re¬ 
quirement  the  responsibility  of 
rendering  a  certain  quota  of 
free  service —  contributing  to 
the  public  welfare  whenever 
their  services  can  be  employed, 
without  expectation  or  thought 
of  compensation. 


Bruce  Barton 

"we  have  grown  in  stature” 

“I  believe  that  we  in  adver¬ 
tising  can  not  yet  claim  the 
right  to  professional  status,” 
he  said,  but  cited  the  “very 
substantial  contribution  of  free 
service  to  public  causes”  that 
advertising  men,  media  and 
agencies  make — for  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Community  Chest, 
the  health  campaigns  for  the 
conquest  of  TB,  polio,  heart 
disease  and  cancer,  for  instance, 
and  for  the  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  our  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  and 
even  our  political  parties. 

Among  the  Advertising 
Club’s  outstanding  services  to¬ 
ward  advancing  the  “profes¬ 
sionalism”  of  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  its  50  years  has  been  its 
“Vigilance  Committee,”  which 
found  its  fruition  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  “Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  and  in  the  outstanding 
public  service  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Also  to  the 
Club’s  credit,  Mr.  Barton  noted, 
were  the  first  courses  of  free 
lessons  in  advertising  which, 
later  transferred  to  New  York 
University,  set  the  pattern  for 
the  teaching  of  advertising 
practices  and  techniques  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  across 
the  land. 

The  fifty  years  since  1906 
when  the  Club  was  formed  have 
been  “years  of  magnificent 
progress,”  he  concluded,  “and 
who  can  even  begin  to  imagine 
what  gains  and  improvements 
lie  ahead!” 

• 

On  Special  Duly 

Richard  L.  Tobin  is  on  leave 
from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  public  relations  staff 
to  direct  PR  for  the  reactivated 
National  Citizens  for  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  is  one  of  the  leaders. 


Boston  CE 
Ahead  of  FBI 
On  Brink  Case 

Bosto> 

A  beat  of  30  minutes  wir 
scored  by  City  Editor  Hi 
Clancy  for  the  Boston  Travels 
on  the  Brink  gang  capton 
story  Jan.  12.  The  Traveler  hic 
the  story  set  in  type  by  10:15! 
a.m.  The  presses  rolled  at  2:2! 
p.m.,  right  after  the  official  u- 
nouncement  was  released  h 
the  FBI. 

Benjamin  L.  Moltman,  cim- 
lation  manager,  had  a  first  m 
of  17,000  and  put  out  30,()W 
extias  between  regular  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Traveler  had  four  pan 
graphs  in  type  at  10:15  ajr 

At  1  p.m.,  Ed  Michelson 
Traveler  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  went  to  the  FBI  anc 
received  a  “no  comment”  anc 
a  suggestion  to  call  back  at  2 
p.m.  At  2:05,  all  correspond¬ 
ents  were  told  to  go  to  the 
press  room  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Here,  information  men  wetf 
hurriedly  handing  out  copie 
of  the  official  statement  and 
were  explaining  that  the  re 
lease  time  had  been  moved 
back.  It  was  understood  thit 
the  Traveler  upset  the  release 
timetable. 

Brink* s  Wrapup 
Came  in  Handy 

Sudden  announcement  by  the 
FBI  of  the  solving  of  the 
Brink’s  holdup  resulted  in  i 
hasty  salvage  operation  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

AP  Newsfeatures  early  b 
January  prepared  a  wrapup  d 
the  Brink’s  story  for  Jan.  22 

To  illustrate  the  story  AP 
Newsfeatures  Illustrations  sen- 
ice  had  found  some  hitherto  un¬ 
published  pictures  re-enactinf 
the  crime  and  also  arranged 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banl 
of  New  York  to  take  a  pictun 
of  $1,219,000,  the  amount  d 
cash  taken  in  the  holdup,  al! 
laid  out  on  a  table. 

When  the  bulletin  came  froit 
Washington,  Jan.  12,  the  stoij 
had  to  be  eliminated.  However. 
AP  Wirephoto  picked  up  twt 
of  the  pictures  for  spot  move 
ment. 

I  In  Boston,  with  all  the  b*ck- 
!  ground  material  at  his  finger- 
’  tips,  John  Knox  was  able  b 
1  quickly  put  together  a  compW« 
•  review’  of  the  crime,  includinf 
,  an  updated  angle  on  how  end 
of  the  criminals  was  living  b 
Boston. 
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FOOT  IN  MOUTH 

Roche,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 


WE’RE  IN  LOVE,  TOO! 

Hutton,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


DO  NOT  DISTURB! 

Poinler,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 


Klein  Newsprint  Plan 
Viewed  As  Unrealistic 
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Rep.  Arthur  Klein’s  proposal  Complicated  Method  puDiisners'  snortage  proo-  maiviauai  cases  ana  tneretore 

:hat  the  amount  of  advertising  ,  ,  Jack  Howard,  president,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  or 

TO  limitoH  in  Inriro^itv  news-  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times —  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  feasible  to  adopt  a  specific 

Si>erT»th«s3SSB.pI«  »'  "dvertUing  i,  „„  „  „  method  as  Congressman  Klein 

XiLean  adeJ^aL^pTn?  Halt  a  Dosen  Re.m,n,  p,^p„aed.”  S*MUEt  H. 

newsorint  doesn’t  excite  much  newsprint;  such  as  re-  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald— ‘‘Rep-  Kaiff.mann. 

nthuSm  amoig  r  "big”  ?.”'«<■?  >”  Hmita-  ,,sontati,;  Klein-,  proposal  Is 

publishers.  reduction  not  feasible  for  the  following 

It  isn’t  that  the  nublishers  of  number  of  returned  reasons:  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

linage  -  packed  neCapL  are  copies.  Rationing  of  advertising  u-^  Big-city  newspapers  in  Sews  -  "U  big  city  papers 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Con-  practical  and  feasi-  general  are  extremely  low  in  rationed,  there  is  no  guarantee 

pressman’s  aim  (E&P,  Jan.  14,  ble  than  other  available  methods  newsprint  inventoi-y.  of  additional  paper  for  small 

page  9).  They  just  don’t  see  it  '  v'"***'!,/*  ^Tif  ^  “2.  Continued  high  volume’  of  cities.  Rationing  would  have  to 

as  being  necessai-y  or  as  a  real-  *;  .f  »  advertising  is  essential  to  meet  extremely  severe  to  have  any 

istic  approach  to  the  problem  a^cour^  is  further*^ compiicated  production  costs.  practical  effect,  especially  with 

created  by  the  newsprint  pinch.  fnTJigh'y  co,^,etitTv7mar^^^^^  “3-  Small-city  newspapers  --ting  low  inventories. 

No  One  Will  Want  where  separate,  voluntary  ac-  contract  for  their  newsprint  on  So  far  as  the  News  is  con- 

.\sked  to  suggest  an  alter-  tion  by  one  newspaper  may  the  same  basis  as  lar^  dailies;  cerne  »  we  in  e  ec  ave  n 
native,  several  of  the  large-city  serve  merely  to  benefit  com-  generally  are  in  better  ra  lone  y  e  cu  ac  mi  s 

publishers  agreed  there  was  petitors.  The  suggested  course  shape.  ^  newsprin  or 

only  one:  .More  newsprint  mills,  is  further  complicated  in  in-  “4.  Rate-raising  is  not  so  which  we  have  contracted.  We 

Meanwhile  they  will,  on  a  vol-  stances  where  the  newspaper  simple  as  Mr.  Klein  seems  to  drawing  upon  inven- 

untary  and  industry  basis,  see  has  been  forced  to  supplement  believe.  W’hen  rates  get  out  of  ‘®cy  but  even  s® 

to  it  that  no  small  paper  goes  contract  supplies  of  newsprint  line,  advertisers  turn  to  other  curtail  space  which  has  been 
out  of  business  because  it  lacks  with  high-cost  spot  purchases  media.  leques  e  y  a  ver  iseis. 

newspiint.  and  is  asked  to  release  lower  “5.  The  problem  can  eventu-  “Congressman  Klein  has  ap- 

E  &  P  sought  comment  from  cost  tonnage  to  others.”  Nor-  ally  be  overcome  by  increasing  parently  not  thought  too  much 
the  chief  executives  of  the  10  man  Chandler.  mill  capacity.  about  advertiser  reaction  to 

newspapers  that  carried  the  “6.  Many  small-city  publish-  »  procedure.  Rationing  is 

most  adverti.sing  in  1955.  These  Kecaiieo  ^  already  been  helped  by  .  complex  and  extremely 

replies  were  received:  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Pvess  —  large  dailies,  but  big-city  news-  undesirable  from  advertiseis 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  —  “Traditionally,  Scripps-Howard,  papers  should  not  be  penalized  standpoint  —  whether  large  or 
“I>o  not  consider  the  sugges-  along  with  other  publishers  of  arbitrarily  simply  because  they  small. 

tion  practical  or  possible  to  be-  larger  newspapers,  has  favored  are  large.”  John  S.  Knight,  “Some  mills  in  cutting  orders 
come  effected.”  Jesse  H.  Jones,  every  voluntary  means  of  pro-  president,  Knight  Newspapers,  exempt  a  portion  of  tonnage 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News-^Uav-  tecting  sources  of  newsprint  Responsibility  which  generally  helps  small 

mg  just  concluded  disastrous  supply  to  publishers  of  not  only  Histone  Ke  po  D  i  y  oreroeative 

46-day  strike  with  consequent  small  but  all  newspapers.  This  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  —  ,  '  „  ,  i  i  f 

loss  of  advertising  revenue,  in  policy  proved  effective  without  “It  is  historically  of  record  that  owever.  n  y  prac  ica  so  u  ion 

no  position  to  comment.”  D.  R.  government  controls  during  and  those  newspapers  in  the  larger  .  ^creased  supply  of  news- 

Merrill.  immediately  after  World  War  newsprint  consumption  bracket  pemt.  Congressman  Kleins  pro- 

Chieago  (Ill.)  Tribune  —  No  II.  have  accepted  the  responsibility  posnl  could  tamper  with  two 

'-•omment.  “This  was  true  even  in  hard-  of  seeing  that  no  small  daily  or  (Continued  on  page  .59) 
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J.  T.  Fitzgerald  Dies; 


Newspapers’ 


John  T.  Fitzgerald 


Dems  to  Pick 
‘Top  Ad  Firm’ 

Washington 

The  Democratic  Nacional 
Committee  soon  v’ill  announce 
selection  of  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  to  handle  its  1956  election 
promotional  campaign. 

Speaking  for  the  committee, 
Sam  Brightman,  press  aide, 
sud  the  job  of  picking  an  ad 
office  was  “not  as  simple  as  it 
is  for  the  Republicans,”  but 
denied  there  has  been  an  or¬ 
ganized  boycott  “or  anything  of 
the  sort”  hy  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Brightman  said  many  of 
the  big  ones  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  G.O.P.,  but  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  found  there  are 
plenty  of  others  laige  enough, 
adequately  staffed,  and  “in¬ 
terested  in  the  product,  and  in 
the  account.” 

National  Chairman  Paul  But¬ 
ler  has  been  giving  personal 
attention  to  the  selection.  That 
was  given  as  one  of  the  reasons 
beyond  the  apparent  cautious 
approach  and  somewhat- 
delayed  announcement.  Mr. 
Brightman  said  the  choice  now 
i-ests  among  several  top  ad  firms 
— competent,  big  and  interested. 

Assuming  Congi-essional 
clearance,  the  Democrats  plan 
to  spend  about  $5  million  on 
radio-TV.  A  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  in  support  of  the 
broadcasts  and  represent  a 
fractional  part  of  the  budget. 

“This  may  not  make  the  pub¬ 
lishers  happy,”  Mr.  Brightman 
agreed,  “but  nationwide  cover¬ 
age  in  the  papers  is  priced  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  party.” 


Champion 

Chicago 

John  T.  Fitzgerald,  77,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  and  a  veteran 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  died  here  Jan.  18 
after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  entire  busi¬ 
ness  career  was  devoted  to  the 
newspaper  advertising  business. 
As  a  young  man  in  New  York, 
he  worked  for  a  time  as  office 
boy  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  In 
1920,  he  and  the  late  Harry 
Reynolds  acquired  the  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  of  the  late  Ben¬ 
jamin  Kentnor,  establishing  it 
as  Reynolds-Fitzgerald  in  1928. 

A  native'  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  resided  here  the 
past  40  years.  He  served  two 
terms  as  president  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago  before  the  formation 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Repi-esentatives. 
Later  he  was  the  third  presi¬ 
dent  of  AANR. 

H  e  actively  campaigned 
among  newspapers  to  adhere  to 
their  national  advertising  rate 
structures,  warning  them  of  the 
division  of  national  linage  that 
was  being  placed  at  local  rates. 
He  was  also  active  in  the 
“United  Front”  movement  that 
led  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  the 
late  1930’s  and  he  was  credited 
with  making  the  suggestion  that 
led  to  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  which  be¬ 
came  a  potent  bit  of  ammu¬ 
nition  for  space  salesmen. 

Back  in  1931  he  established 
the  Mary  Cullen  Cottage  at  the 
Oregon  J  o  u  r  n  a  1  ,  Portland, 
which  has  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  food  linage  in 
that  paper. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  i-etired  as 
president  of  his  finn  a  year  ago, 
when  J.  E.  Rohde  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  former  assumed 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Rohde. 

• 

Secretary  Moves 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Roger  T.  Hildenbrand  has 
resigned  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  join  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  effective  March  1. 


ad-lines 

900  PAPERS  REQUEST  MEN'S  WEAR  SPRING  PACKAGE 

Some  900  newspapers,  at  their  request,  this 
week  will  receive  Men's  Wear  Inter-Industry 
Council's  fourth  annual,  four-page,  eight- 
column  section  on  men's  and  boys'  wear. 
Package  is  frea  on  an  exclusive-in-your-city 
basis. 


ROTO-BROIL  BUDGETS  $1-MILLI0N  FOR  CO-OP  ADS  ' 

Roto-Broil  Corp.  of  America  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  Sl-million  budget  for  black  and 
white  co-op  newspaper  ads  for  department 
and  major  appliance  stores.  Budget  will  be 
administered  on  50/50  basis  with  credit  alloiet 
to  accredited  accounts  presenting  tear  sheets 
from  local  papers. 

METRO  SUN.  NEWSPAPERS  HITS  'IFFY'  TV 

"TV  is  such  an  'iffy'  thing!"  was  the 
headline  on  a  page-ad  run  in  the  Jan.  19  editioi 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  by  Metropolitai 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  The  all-type  ad 
developed  the  thought  that  while  sponsoring 
one  of  TV's  "Top  Ten"  night-time  shows  puts 
advertiser  among  TV's  elite,  maintaining  that 
position  "is  costing  plenty,  certain  to 
cost  plenty  more."  If  advertiser  is  "merely 
on  the  periphery  of  the  charmed  circle, 
your  future  in  TV  becomes  increasingly 
'iffy'." 

RETAILERS  URGED  TO  PUSH  FATHER'S  DAY  ON  OWN 

NRDGA  agrees  with  Father's  Day  Council  that 
from  here  on  out  lion's  share  of  Father's  Day 
(June  17)  business  will  go  to  firms  that  do 
best  individual  promotion  on  their  own.  Says 
Alvin  Austin,  Council's  director:  "Department 
store  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  get  blessings 
of  Council's  promotional  activities  in  same 
full  degree  they  can  get  when  they  supplement 
this  background  with  their  hard  and  original 
promotional  efforts." 

RIVAL  DOG  FOOD  IN  150  NEWSPAPERS  PLUS 
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A  schedule  of  more  than  150  newspapers  will 
be  used  starting  next  week  by  Rival  Dog  Food 
(via  Charles  Silver  &  Co.,  Chicago)  to  tell 
buyers  the  product  is  "double  guaranteed." 

tin 

NEWSPAPER  AD  MATERIAL  GOES  TO  1.429  STORES  Ivs 

I 

Suggested  newspaper  advertising  material  is  4aj 
contained  in  a  promotion  kit  going  to  1,429  to 
retail  stores  taking  part  in  Glamour  magazine's  tr 
February  "Main  Street,  U.S.A,"  promotion.  »d\ 

Cooperating  stores  are  signed  up  on  a 
one-to-a-city  basis.  i®- 

-  - ‘ -  »U1 

ENGINEERING  RECRUITMENT  DRIVE  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

€o] 

Major  metropolitan  dailies  throughout  U.S. 
will  be  used  by  Hamilton  Standard  Division  of  ;  < 
United  Aircraft  Corp.  to  advertise  its  »,i 

engineering  recruitment  program  (via  Chambers  lin 
and  Wiswell,  Inc,,  Boston). 
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LY.  Stock  Exchange 
Adds  Sun.  Supplements 
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The  New  York  Stock  Ex* 
fhange  will  spend  $600,000  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1956  on 
its  educational  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  using  a  new  visual  and 
copy  approach,  G.  Keith  Funs- 
president,  announced  this 
week. 

The  Exchange’s  advertising 
expenditures  for  the  full  year 
amounted  to  $975,000. 

Objective  _ 

“The  theme  of  our  1956  ad-  g 
crtiaing,”  Mr.  Funston  said,  J 
“will  continue  to  be:  ‘Own  Your  m 
ditijjf Share  of  American  Business.’  | 

'  Our  educational  objective  is  to  g 
•Oiliai:  people  everywhere  about  g 

^  .  their  opportunity  to  participate  1 

'ing  j  voting  ownership  of  the  great  S 
tS  I  lorporations  which  have  made  g 
ig  that'  (0  vital  a  contribution  to  the  J 
growth  and  development  of  this  g 
>rely  ||fountry.  I 

^  “In  a  bright  and  imaginative  g 
l^tyle  our  1956  advertising  (via  g 
^kins  &  Holden,  Inc.)  will  5 
tress  human  situations  and  in-  g 
formality  by  the  use  of  quizzes  g 
dr  the  reader,  dialogue,  ques-  S 
;ions-3nd-answers.  S 

“To  carry  our  story  every-  g 
here  with  greater  impact  we  S 
re  taking  advantage  of  the  g 
ipecial  characteristics  of  both  g 
he  daily  newspaper  and  the  S 
unday  newspaper  magazine.  S 
“The  daily  newspapers  will  | 
ive  us  the  kind  of  saturation  5 
erage  in  every  broker  city  g 
at  we  had  last  year.  During  m 
e  first  six  months  our  ads  will  S 
ppear  four  times  in  573  dailies  g 
aving  a  total  circulation  of  m 
I  over  44,000,000.  | 

Will  Dominate  Page  B 

j  “This  year  for  the  first  time  J 
our  advertising  will  appear  in  M 
e  Sunday  newspaper  maga-  g 
nes.  We  will  run  during  the  @ 
rst  six  months  two  full  pages  g 
id  two  half  pages.  These  Sun-  B 
y  supplements  will  enable  us  H 
^  dominate  the  page  with  little  S 
dr  no  competition  from  other  B 
idvertisers.  They  will  carry  our  g 
Message  into  the  home  on  Sun-  B 
I  day,  where  it  can  be  read  lei-  B 
f  surely  by  all  members  of  the  1 
family.  The  160  newspapers  on  B 
Sunday  list  have  a  circula-  g 
|,t'on  of  33,000,000  families  con-  B 
Sentrated  in  broker  cities.  S 

“In  addition,  there  will  be  2  g 
i.4'^'®''fisements  in  Life  maga-  g 
ambers  f  Jme,  which  has  a  circulation  of  1 
;  •■‘■'00,000.” 


The  Stock  Exchange’s  new 
1956  advertising  program  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Ruddick  C.  Lawrence,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  market  development, 
and  Daniel  H.  Woodward,  Jr., 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  the  Elxchange. 


^Media  Muddle’ 
In  Premium  Ads 

A  study  conducted  by 
Premium  Practice  magazine 
to  determine  choice  of  media 
selection  for  advertising 
premium  offers  discloses  that 
point-of-sale  display  ma¬ 
terials  are  first  choice,  with 
daily  newspapers  second. 

Spot  TV  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplements  were 
third  and  fourth  respective¬ 
ly.  Sunday  newspaper  comic 
sections  ranked  seventh  and 
weekly  newspapers  17th. 
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CHOCK  FULL  O’NUTS 
CORP. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chain  of  27  restaurants  ir 
New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Also  roasts  and  sells  Chocl 
Full  (YNuts  coffee  in  1(( 
Eastern  states. 

Newspaper  Budget : 

$500,000 

*  «  * 

When  Chock  Full  O’- 
Nuts  Corp.  recently  opened 
its  newest  restaurant  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  it  heralded 
the  event  with  full-page  ads 
in  the  Newark  Evening 
News  and  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger. 

The  space  used  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  30-year  old 
chain’s  ad  schedule  in  news¬ 
papers  (via  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency). 

‘‘We  attach  considerable 
importance  to  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  says  Sam  Os- 
trove,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and 
sales,  ‘‘and  place  emphasis 
on  its  use  in  our  overall 
advertising  campaign.” 

Sam,  a  native  New  York¬ 
er  who  joined  the  chain’s 
maintenance  department  in 
1932  and  subsequently  was 
responsible  for  the  design 
of  its  restaurants,  con¬ 
tinues  : 

‘‘Our  experience  proves 
that  newspapers  provide  the 
believability  and  impact 
which  permits  time  for 
sustained  examination  by 
millions  of  readers. 

‘‘Newspaper  ads  have 
conclusively  proven  their 
worth  in  major  markets 


Sam  Ostrova 


entered  by  Chock  Full  J 
O’Nuts  during  the  past  j 
year  and,  coupled  with  B 
other  media,  we  will  con-  g 
tinue  to  use  newspapers  in  g 
all  of  our  campaigns.”  B 

It  was  in  1926  that  g 
William  Black,  president,  B 
opened  a  nuts  ‘‘store”  in  g 
Times  Square.  In  1931,  B 
nuts  became  a  luxury  as  j 
depression  hit  the  country,  g 
Mr.  Black  turned  to  selling  = 
nutted  cheese  sandwiches  g 
for  in  his  then-growing  g 
chain  of  18  nut  stores.  = 
Complete  conversion  to  a  B 
restaurant-type  operation  g 
followed.  B 

As  for  Chock  Full  O’Nuts  M 
coffee,  originally  made  S 
famous  in  the  chain’s  res-  m 
taurants  and  first  marketed  g 
widely  two  years  ago,  well,  B 
that’s  a  separate  story,  g 
Suffice  to  say,  however,  that  g 
the  chain’s  coffee  division  g 
also  relies  heavily  on  news-  B 
paper  space  to  plug  its  g 
“Heavenly  Coffee.”  g 

— R.  B.  McI.  I 


Record  Ads 
To  Promote 
Ford  Stock 

The  largest  financial  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  its  kind  will 
be  used  to  back  the  initial  pub¬ 
lic  sale  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  com¬ 
mon  stock,  according  to  William 
H.  Long  Jr.,  chairman,  Doremus 
&  Co.,  ad  agency  for  the’  Ford 
underwriting  group. 

221,076  Lines 

He  said  the  schedule  calls  for 
the  insertion  of  a  total  of  221,- 
076  lines,  all  announcing  that 
the  issue  is  available.  Mr.  Long 
noted  that  the  ad  drive  is  in 
line  with  Ford  Foundation 
policy  of  getting  the  broadest 
possible  distribution  of  its  stock. 
The  group’s  full-page  “tomb¬ 
stone”  ad  will  appear  in  93 
newspapers  and  12  magazines. 

The  current  ad  is  the  second 
which  Doremus  has  handled  in 
connection  with  the  Ford  stock 
issue.  Earlier  it  placed  copy 
which  followed  registration  of 
the  stock  and  went  into  some 
detail  on  the  offering  to  come. 
That  ad  ran  in  135  papers  for 
a  total  of  64,450  lines. 

Tailored  Ads 

So  called  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  limited  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  which  it  is  allowed 
to  contain,  the  “tombstone”  has 
to  be  tailored  to  specifications 
prescribed  by  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  and  blue 
sky  regulations  of  the  states  in 
which  it  will  appear. 

Accordingly  the  current  ad 
was  made  up  in  27  different 
versions  to  allow  participating 
firms  to  pinpoint  their  messages 
to  the  areas  in  which  their  ac¬ 
tivities  are  concentrated. 

‘Hold  for  Release’ 

Mr.  Long  revealed  that  the 
Ford  ad  mats  are  the  result  of 
three  weeks  of  around-the-clock 
effort.  All  mats  were  sent  to 
the  newspapers  scheduled  in  51 
cities  and  30  states  throughout 
the  U.S.  on  a  “hold  for  re¬ 
lease”  setup.  Releasing  the 
copy,  Mr.  Long  said,  necessary 
because  no  advertising  can  run 
until  the  SEC  clears  the  stock 
issue,  will  require  some  200 
individual  telephone  calls,  most 
of  them  long  distance. 
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Architects  Urged 
To  Adopt  PR,  Ads 


PR  ROUNDUP  ing  won’t  be  published  in  the 

larger  papers, 

A  1  *  Y  T  1  “Many  of  you  may  not  be 

fully  aware  that  in  New  York 

y  1/f  f  f'C'l/l/C'O  there  are  many  smaller  com- 

r^-w^  A  1  munity  newspapers,  weeklies, 

/  A  gAf\  Y%  f  n  A  Yw  Q  special  publications  devoted 

A  \J  A  AL^  jAU^  to  various  interests  in  New 

A  York.  Some  of  them  may  be 

Architects  should  adopt  mod-  publications  pertaining  to  their  genuinely  interested  in  certain 
em  business  techniques,  includ-  own  business  and  to  that  of  of  the  jobs  you  are  doing  in 
ing  paid  advertising  and  pro-  their  customers,  Mr.  Bruno  said  their  area  or  in  their  specialized 
fessional  public  relations  as-  that  it  is  in  this  type  of  pub-  fields.  In  addition,”  Mr.  Bruno 
sistance.  lication  that  articles  and  pic-  said,  “there  are  valuable  trade 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Harry  tures  about  architects’  ac-  and  business  publications  in- 
A.  Bruno,  president,  H.  A.  complishments  are  most  valu-  terested  in  various  types  of 
Bruno  and  Associates,  Inc.,  pub-  able.  buildings. 

lie  relations  counsel,  as  ex-  ‘Missing  the  Boat’  “There  are  school  publica- 

pressed  last  week  before  the  -phe  PR  counselor  charged  tions,  hospital  publications. 

New  York  Chapter,  American  jg  hotel  magazines,  office  build- 

institute  of  Architects.  most  architects  are  missing  the  management  papers, 

Empha.sizing  that  he  was  not  boat.”  magazines  devoted  to  labora- 

advocating  that  architects  do  jje  said  that  architects  in  not  to  mention  a  multi- 

away  with  their  code  of  ethics,  njp™  Ymt  bavp  thp  “tmifrhpst  tude  of  magazines  interested 
Mr.  Bruno  said  he  did  disagree  ^nd  hardest  nut  to  eSek”  in  in  houses.  These  can  be  of  far 

with  architects  classifying  ^be  country  when  it  comes  to  n*®*®  practical  value  to  you 

wifVi  flip  tYiP/lipnl  _ 1  _ i _ _  _  fhan  snnip  nf  mir  larcrest  dailv 


Drug  IndustrJ 
To  Launch  ^ 


PR  Program 


themselves  with  the  medical  making  the  metropolitan  news-  i^i'nn  some  of  our  largest  daily 
and  legal  professions.  papers  papers  for  they  reach  execu- 

Belong  with  Engineers  “Even  the  real  estate  sec-  in  specialized  industry  or 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  tions  have  a  minimum  of  space  business.  And  it  may  be  that 
“that  architects  belong  more  and  naturally  reserve  this  space  i^bese  executives  are  your  best 
with  the  engineers  and  cer-  for  the  largest  and  most  signif-  Prospects  for  new  assig 
tainly  engineers  waste  no  time  icant  architecture.  Let’s  face  , 

in  announcing  to  the  world,  in  it,”  Mr.  Bruno  went  on,  “Many  In  addition  to  the  national 
paid  advertisements,  the  many  of  your  jobs  are  what  an  editor  pnblic  relations  pro^am  for 
projects  they  are  so  justly  would  consider  run-of-the-mill  the  national  organization  of  we 
proud  of  .  .  .  However,  not  in  a  copy.  Unless  you  have  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
self-laudatory  manner,  or  in  peculiar  talent  of  ferreting  out  tects,  Mr.  Bruno  suggested  con- 
any  other  manner  derogatory  ‘angles’  that  will  make  an  sideration  by  the  AIA  to  a 
to  the  dignity  of  the  profes-  otherwise  dull  building  an-  public  relations-advertising  pro- 
sion  .  .  .  nouncement  one  of  special  in-  gram. 

“It  might  simplify  things  if  terest,  your  article  or  render-  (Continued  on  page  22) 
you  could  advertise  your  serv-  ■  ' 

ices  in  areas  where  your  talents  tTplJcrin  T»ir»  Tncfifllfo 

are  particularly  valuable  to  lU  lllolllUlC 

prospects.  But  now,  like  doctors 


prospects,  nut  now,  iiKe  doctors  -pn  T  >  * 

and  lawyers,  you  cannot  do  Plans  liousepower  Urive 

that.  Now  it  IS  not  permittetl.  JT 


that.  Now  it  is  not  permittetl.  JT 

So  what  to  do?  More  than  20,000,000  Ameri-  The  program  objective  is  to 

“Here  is  where  public  rela-  can  homes,  in  which  modern  impress  home  owners  with  the 

tions  and  a  properly  dignified  electrical  appliances  are  being  need  for  modernizing  their 
press  relations  or  publicity  ap-  constantly  added,  have  wiring  house  wiring  to  meet  new  de- 
proach  may  help.  Your  most  facilities  that  are  obsolete  and  mands  created  by  the  addition 
important  talking  point  is  the  under  capacity.  and  use  of  an  ever  increasing 

jobs  you  have  completed  or  are  'That  statement  was  made  in  number  of  modern  electrical 

doing  for  present  clients.  New'  York  by  E.  O,  George,  home  appliances. 

Professional  Prestige  chairman.  Wiring  Committee  of  Plans  t  o  emphasize  the 

“Publication  of  projects  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  in  “Housepower”  theme  and  the 
you  in  the  professional  press  announcing  the  Institute’s  com-  objectives  of  the  campaign  call 
helps  build  professional  pres-  prehensive  plans  for  a  nation-  for  extensive  magazine,  news- 
tige  and  thus  is  important  to  wide  publicity  campaign  for  paper  and  TV  promotion  by 
you,”  Mr.  Bruno  continued,  adequate  wiring  in  American  electric  utility  companies,  elec- 
“The  professional  press  in  most  homes.  trie  manufacturers,  contractors 

instances  is  read  only  by  pro-  Centered  around  the  theme  of  and  dealers.  The  hard  core  of 

fessional  people  .  .  .  people  like  “Housepower”  the'  program  this  campaign  is  a  concentrated 
yourselves  who  are  also  looking  will  have  next  May  as  its  initial  schedule  of  advertisements  to 
for  clients.  It  is  a  depository  target  date,  and  the  up-grad-  appear  in  Better  Homes  and 
for  ideas  helpful  to  all  archi-  ing  of  home  wiring  to  “take  Gardens.  The  advertising 
tects.  Like  the  Journal  of  the  maximum  advantage  of  low-  agency  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
American  Medical  Association,  cost  electricity  for  better  liv-  Ross  has  been  retained  as 
your  architectural  magazines  ing”  as  its  goal.  counsel  for  the  campaign, 

are  ‘for  the  profession — not  for  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Besides  advertising  and  pro¬ 
clients.’  ”  a  national  association  of  inves-  motional  support  at  the  na- 

Pointing  out  that  the  archi-  tor-owned  electric  utility  com-  tional  level,  the  Institute  has 
tects’  prospects  do  read  publica-  panics,  aims  to  achieve  nation-  planned  a  program  of  local  tie- 
tions  such  as  new'spapers,  wide  cooperation  at  all  levels  in  activity  to  publicize  the 
magazines  of  general  circulation  in  promoting  this  “House-  “Housepower”  idea  at  the  local 
and  many  business  and  trade  power”  campaign  in  1956.  and  regional  level. 


An  industry-wide  public 
lations  program  for  the  en 
drug  industry,  which  will 
point  dramatic  achievements 
the  health  field,  has  been 
proved  and  underwritten  upi 
$100,000  annually  by  the  Ame 
ican  Drug  Manufacturers  .v 
.soclation. 

George  F.  Smith,  Johnson  rj 
Johnson  president  and  cha 
man  of  ADMA’s  public  mt 
tions  committee,  announced  tk 
association’s  Executive  Cot 
mittee  decision  and  stress* 
that  other  drug  associatki 
and  other  organizations  in 
health  field  will  be  invited 
participate  in  the  program. 

Other  Groups  Advised 
“We  have  kept  the  other  «l 
ganizations  advised  of  ot* 
plans,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “Ho» 
ever,  in  order  to  move  aha 
immediately,  and  pending  th 
invitation  to  other  drug  an 
health  groups  to  participate  i| 
both  the  policy  and  financk 
aspects,  the  ADMA  has  unde 
written  the  industry-wide  po- 
lie  relations  program. 

“At  long  last  this  muct 
needed  effort  is  undemay.  1: 
will  be  our  objective  to  preser 
to  the  people  basic  informatio' 
about  the  research,  develot- 
ments  and  serv'ice  wrought 
those  on  the  health  team,  whic 
the  drug  industry  has  play* 
so  major  a  role. 

“The  great  achievements 
the  industry  are  unknown  » 
the  public  generally  and  ones 
the  objectives  will  be  to  infort 
the  people  of  the  nation  t 
these  accomplishments. 

Emphasize  Contribution 
“Moreover,  we  will  emphasit 
the  extraordinary  contribution 
to  the  lengthening  of  the  lii 
span,  comfort  and  service « 
mankind  made  by  the  raedift 
profession,  the  dentists,  4 
hospitals,  the  nurses,  teclffi 
cians,  and  others  in  the  fiO' 
of  health,”  he  pointed  up. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Smith  stats 
that  policy  would  be  establislif 
by  a  board  or  council  represef 
ing  all  segments  of  the  vr 
ious  as.sociations  participatiK 
A  technical  public  relation 
committee  comprised  of  pnbk 
relations  representatives  fn* 
various  firms  would  serve  in* 
advisory  capacity. 

The  principal  administratio 
officer  with  offices  in  New  Yon 
City  would  be  full-time  W 
public  relations  director, 
unselected. 
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CLEVELAND— THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET* 
—AND  STILL  GROWING! 

BIG!  According  to  an  impartial  survey,  Cleveland’s  spendable 
income  tops  the  nation— an  astounding  $7577  per  household. 

What  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  wise  advertiser! 

BIGGER!  The  rich  Cleveland  market  with  over  3-1/2  billion 
dollars  of  retail  sales  continues  to  grow  —  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Chrysler  will  build  an  $85,000,000  plant  in  near¬ 
by  Twinsburg.  By  1957  it  is  expected  to  have  added  3500 
workers  to  the  more  than  one -half  million  now  employed  in 
the  Cleveland  area. 

BIGGEST!  You  reach  two  rich  markets  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — the  only  newspaper  covering  Greater  Cleveland 
as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties.  Get  your  share  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  booming  business— get  into  the  Plain  Dealer. 

*First  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  by  Standard  Rate&  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


$600  Million  Ad  Drive 
For  Home  Improvement 


NATIONAL  OATS  CO  is  scheduling  two  quarter-page  (two-colw 
full)  ads  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  page  as  part  of  its  iprlii 
campaign  to  promote  two  separate  food  products — 3-Minuta  On 
and  3-Minute  Pop  Corn.  The  two  separate  ads,  which  are  ik 
running  in  three  colors,  have  related  formats  for  maximum  puitr 


Buffalo 


for  COVERAGE 


•  The  Sunday  Courier- 
Express  is  the  State’s 
largest  newspaper  out¬ 
side  of  Manhattan.  It 
reaches  nearly  all  of 
the  families  in  Western 
New  York’s  8  coun¬ 
ties — a  market  where 
annual  retail  sales 
through  some  20,000 
stores  are  almost  2  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 


^Everything  in^ 
Baltimor^revolves 


ROP  COLOR 


available  both 
daily  and  Sunday 


BUFFALO  I 

COURIER  EXPRESS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 
Pacific  Coait:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY 
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‘Phenomenal’  Sales  Success 
Laid  To  Ad-Backed  Strategy 


•‘Phenomenal”  record-break¬ 
ing  business  last  year  by  J.  E. 
Ooberly,  Los  Angeles  Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealer,  achieved  with 
major  help  from  an  advertising 
campaign  exclusively  in  news¬ 
papers,  is  described  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
in  its  latest  “Advertising 
Facts”  success  story,  “How  to 
Steer  More  Sales  Your  Way.” 

Most  “phenomenal”  sales  oc¬ 
curred  in  May,  1955,  when  the 
company  moved  a  record- 
smashing  522  new  Mercurys. 
A  new'-and-used  total  of  1,054 
cars  were  sold  within  the  single 
month. 

‘Full-l*age  Splashes’ 

.\s  the  climax  to  an  all-out 
30-day  spring  drive  for  more 
sales,  Coberly  ran  a  heavy 
campaign  employing  every 
daily  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
interspersing  a  series  of  10 
•‘full-page  splashes”  with  nu¬ 
merous  small-space  ads  on  an 
intensive  nearly-every-day 
schedule. 

Mr.  Coberly,  quoted  in  the 


K  Publication  Research 
^  Service  Study  Shows  i 
^  Readership  of  the  f 
y  I  National  Advertising  ^ 
^  T  in  The  Boston  Globe  f 
irSi  To  Be  Better  ! 
r  ,v  \  Than  30%  Above  I 
1  National  Average 

V  i  Get  Gjmplete  ^ 
Details  From  .  . 


Ctesmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

N'ew  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  &  Scon  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Bureau’s  account,  states:  “Re¬ 
sults  were  phenomenal.  Sales 
of  522  new  Mercurys  in  a  single 
month  prove  how  simple, 
straightforward  honesty  can  do 
the  job.  Honesty  in  our  deal¬ 
ings,  and  honesty  in  our  adver¬ 
tising.  I  know  we  picked  the 
right  medium  for  our  cam¬ 
paign.  We  feel  that  newspa¬ 
pers  reached  just  about  every 
prospect  in  L.  A.  and  in  L.  A.’s 
extensive  environs. 

“Newspapers  helped  us  im¬ 
measurably  in  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  concerted  effort 
for  integrity  ever  produced  at 
the  auto  retail  level.  We  sold 
more  new  Mercurys  than  have 
been  registered  by  any  other 
dealer  during  any  full  month 
in  the  history  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.” 

Record-Breaking  Crowds 

Edward  S.  Kellogg,  the  head 
of  Coberly’s  advertising  agency, 
Edward  S.  Kellogg  Co.,  reports 
that  the  newspaper  ads  pro¬ 
duced  “record-breaking  crowds 
at  Coberly’s  showroom  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  during 
the  month.” 

Now  a  confirmed  newspaper 
advertiser,  Coberly’s  began  its 
concentration  in  that  medium 
five  years  ago  when  the  “com¬ 
petitive  squeeze  on  dealers  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest.” 

j  To  meet  the  competition,  Co- 
i  belly  embarked  on  a  two-point 
•  plan  which  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  ever  since:  1)  Established 
!  new’  cost-cutting  methods  of 
selling  that  pared  the  buyer’s 
price — ^honestly — on  new  cars; 
and  '2)  Went  straight  to  the 
public,  through  advertising  in 
newspapers,  to  explain  their 
'  plan  of  operation  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  offered  the  con- 
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I  I  It  A  Perfect  Church  Paie  Is  The 
I  j  KEISTER  “SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH"  SERIES 

i  I 

I  I  America's  Finest  Religious  Feature.  Benutifiil 
I  I  art-work  and  illustrations  of  human-interest 
I  subjects.  Brief,  compelling  copy  —  by  distin- 
•  guished  editors.  CKer  500  different  ads  now 
I  available  in  mat  form  complete.  Now  serving 
I  I  ON'Cr  900  newspapers  regularly. 


KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
STRASBURG  •  VIRGINIA 


Its  major  cost-cutting  innova-  ^  1  1 1  tv  t 

tion  was  a  revision  of  its  sales  i^SHTlpOOll  i\|0\Y  I  i 
structure.  “High-priced  super-  1  r ! 

visory  personnel,”  the  story  DT) 
relates,  “was  de-emphasized  in  A  IL  X  U1 

favor  of  salesmen  on  the  floor.  ^  I  ■■ 

To  save  time  for  salesman  and  btanCiarCl  Uli 
prospect,  Coberly’s  prepared  a 

unique  ‘Buyer’s  Guide,’  giving  Chicaoi  ^ 

the  Los  Angeles  delivered  price  Conger  Reynolds,  director  of  | 

on  the  complete  line  of  Mer-  public  relations  for  Standtre  ^ 
curys  and  Lincolns,  plus  prices  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  for  2*  \ 
for  all  optional  equipment.”  years,  will  retire  Feb.  1  to  be^  .j 
Coberly’s  experience  e  m  -  come  chief  of  the  Office  of  ^ 
phasizes  again,  says  the  Bu-  Private  Co-operation  of  tb 
reau,  that  “to  penetrate  one  United  States  Informatiot 
market  or  one  hxmdred  markets  Agency  in  Washington,  Dr 
...  to  reach  almost  every  home  Robert  E.  Wilson,  Standard', 
where  prospects  live,  you  need  chairman,  announced  this  week 
newspapers.  ...  For  all  busi-  Dr.  Wilson  said  that  Mr 


PR  Roundup 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


ness  is  local.  ...  So  are  all  Reynolds  had  requested  mo 
newspapers.”  been  granted  retirement  some 

what  ahead  of  schedule  to  bt 
nt?  t?  ^  apply  his  experiencr 

A  MX.  MCOUnuUp  hereafter  in  public  sei-vice. 

J  t  io\  Mr.  Reynolds  will  be  succeed 

(Continued  from  pe.ge  18)  Standard’s  public 

“If  this  is  approved,”  he  said,  relations  department  by  Dor 
“then  I  recommend  that  per-  Campbell,  now  assistant  direc- 
mission  be  given  to  individual 

architectural  firms  to  tell  the  .  Three  other  executive  change 
world,  as  do  the  engineers,  of  the  dejiartment  also  were  an- 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  nounced.  James  M.  Patterson, 
them.”  aa  assistant  director,  will  be¬ 

come  director  of  field  services. 

McCann-Erickson  John  Canning,  an  assistant  di- 

Links  PR,  Publicity  '  director  of  infor- 

’  •'  mation  services;  and  Robert 


McCann-Erickson 
Links  PR,  Publicity 


McCann-Erickson  ha.s  inte-  Siebert,  copy  chief,  will  be  edi- 
grated  its  public  relations  and  torial  director, 
publicity  services  into  Com-  Reynolds,  sometime> 

munications  Counselor,  Inc.,  a  called  the  dean  of  oil  industn 
newly-formed  affiliated  com-  public  i-elations  men,  began  bb 
pany,  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  pres-  career  as  a  newspaperman  ii 
ident,  announced  this  week.  Des  Moines  and  founder  of  tb 
Its  officers  are:  Chairman  of  journalism  department  of  tht 


the  Board,  Frank  White;  Presi-  University  of  Iowa.  He  served 
dent,  W.  Howard  Chase;  Vice-  ^  press  officer  with  tb 
presidents,  Edward  F.  Baumer 
and  Murray  Martin  ■ 

Mr.  Martin  joined  ^mmuni- 

cations  Counselors  after  nine  Tnbvne  in  1920,  and  later  a 
years  of  private  counselmg  in  york  newspaperman.  Tm 

New  York  as  Murray  Martin  ^922  to  1929  he  was  a  caree 

■  n  U.S.  foreign  service  officer  h 

Mr.  Baumer  joins  Communi- 

cations  Copselors  after  eight  g 

years  as  director  of  public  re-  He  has  been  directo:^ 

lations  of  the  Prudential  Insur-  ,  ,  ...  , 

\n  ^  of  public  relations  for  Standarc 

ance  Company,  Western  divi-  .  rk  4.  u  mon 

•  T  A  Oil  since  October,  1929. 

Sion,  in  Los  Angeles.  .  ,  •  j  au., 

In  1948  he  received  the  »• 

PLAA  Hunting  For  award  of  the  Public  Be 

^  lations  Counsel  of  America,  nov 

Best  Non-PL AA  Ad  the  Public  Relations  Society  «f 


ance  l^ompany,  w  es 
sion,  in  Los  Angeles. 


PLAA  Hunting  For 
Best  Non-PL AA  Ad 


Public  Utilities  Advertising  America,  of  which  he  is  a  di- 
Association  is  looking  for  the  rector  in  the  Chicago  Chapter 
best  1955  ad  run  by  a  non-util-  He  was  chairman  of  the  «• 
ity  in  support  of  free  enterprise  tional  Oil  Industry  Informal 
for  the  gas  and  electric  busi-  Committee  in  1949,  and  I’cceiv*! 
ness.  Ray  Martin,  Con  Edison’s  the  honorai’y  degree  of  doeto' 
ad  director,  is  leading  the  of  laws  and  letters  from  Cartk 
search.  age  College  in  1952. 

Any  individual,  organization  Mr.  Campbell  joined  Standard 
or  ad  agency  may  submit  tear  Oil  in  1949  after  public 
sheets  or  proofs  up  to  Feb.  1.  tions  work  in  New  York.  Earb’ 
Entries  should  be  mailed  to  Mr.  he  had  been  a  news  editor  i 
Martin  at  4  Irving  Place,  New  Detroit  and  Miami  (Florida 
York  3,  N.  Y.  newspapers.  j 
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The  Washington  Star 
46,070,000  lines 

Largest  volume  of  advertising  ever  carried  by 
a  Washington  newspaper 

Nearly  9  million  lines  ahead 
of  ^Washington's  morning  newspaper 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  newspaper  that  produces  the 
most  business  gets  the  most  linage.  In  Washington 
last  year,  advertisers  left  a  tell-tale  gap  of  8,744,000 
lines  between  The  Star  and  the  next  newspaper.  The 
Star’s  total  of  46,070,000  lines  is  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  ever  carried  by  a  Washington  paper.  As 
we’ve  pointed  out  before,  reaching  people  is  nice  but 
reaching  customers  is  more  profitable — especially  in 
Washington,  the  richest  mass  market  in  the  nation. 

Media  Records  fiKures  11  months;  publisher's  hKnres  for  December 

TheWashington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rtpratented  nationally  by:  O'Maro  and  Ormiboa,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  Los  Angeles  —  Son  Francisco 
Special  Florida  representative;  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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‘All-America’ 
City  Section 
Bags  Linage 

Each  year  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine  name  11  cities  for  an 
“All  America  City”  award  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  city 
development  and  progress. 

Grand  Island,  Neb.,  was  one 
of  those  chosen  for  the  1955 
award.  The  announcement  was 
made  Dec.  22.  Immediately  the 
Grand  Island  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  saw  the  opportunity  of 
building  a  grand-scale  celebra¬ 
tion  for  the  occasion  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  big  double-header — 
for  just  a  few  months  before 
a  Grand  Island  girl.  Miss  Shar¬ 
on  Ritchie,  had  been  named 
“Miss  America  of  1956.”  Be¬ 
cause  “Miss  America”  could 
arrange  for  a  home-coming 
celebration  only  on  Jan.  5,  that 
date  was  chosen. 

The  city’s  newspaper,  The 
Grand  Island  Daily  Independent, 
started  work  on  Dec.  27  on  a 
special  edition  to  honor  the  oc¬ 


casion.  In  five  days  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper  had  prepared  and  sold 
over  100  advertisements  (aver¬ 
age  size  over  50  inches  each) 
and  by  Dec.  31  had  “buttoned 
up”  two  24-page  sections  that 
contained  2,499  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Jan.  5  issue  for 
the  “All  America”  City  cele¬ 
bration  ran  68  pages,  composed 
entirely  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  wide  news  coverage 
of  the  city’s  accomplishments 
which  won  for  it  the  award. 

An  attractive  cover  page  for 
the  edition  carried  a  giant  like¬ 
ness  of  Miss  America  super¬ 
imposed  on  a  downtown  scene  of 
the  city. 

Besides  honoring  Miss  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  celebration  was  loaded 
with  ex-Grand  Islanders  who 
had  won  fame. 

Grand  Island  won  its  award 
for  a  number  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year.  Among  them: 

Built  a  new  $2!/2  million  high 
school  and  two  new  elementary 
schools  as  part  of  a  $4  million 
school  bond  election,  one  of  the 
highest  ever  recorded  for  a 
25,000-population  city ;  Com¬ 
pleted  or  started  six  new 
churches. 


You  need  more 
ikon  mere 
CONTACT,., 


GET  FULL 
IMPACT ! 


SELL  THE  $8  BILLION  MILITARY  MARKET 
THROUGH  THE  3 
PUBLICATIONS 
THAT  SERVICEMEN 
REALLY  READ! 


Servicemen  have  special  interesUs, 
and  the  TIMES  Service  Weeklies 
serve  those  interests,  exclusively. 
Their  editorial  excellence  means 
information  and  entertainment  to 
servicemen  of  every  rank;  their 


record  readership  means  near¬ 
saturation  coverage  of  the  world¬ 
wide,  $8,000,000,000  military  mar¬ 
ket.  When  you’re  selling  the  Armed 
Forces,  advertise  where  it  pays — 
in  the  TIMES  Service  Weeklies. 


•  Wide  foi  sample  copies,  lales.  new  maikel  data  book,  "Tiimlif  Facts." 

ARMY  TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  2020  m.  St.,  N  w. 

Wojhington  6,  D.C.,  U.S.  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Honolulu, 

Lot  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
FOREIGN  OFFICES:  Fronkfurt,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Tokyo 


Army  Times  *  Air  Force  Times  ★  Navy  Times 

(MIMOeRS:  AUDIT  OURiAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS) 


NEA  Offers 
Bonus  Package 

Highlighting  the  1956  Ad¬ 
vertising  Feature  Section  Pro¬ 
gram  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  is 
a  special  bonus  package,  con¬ 
taining  feature  material  for 
three  new  merchandising 
themes — Mother’s  Day,  Brides, 
and  Pets.  The  bonus  package 
will  be  given  at  no  extra  cost 
to  new.spapers  ordering  the 
complete  1956  program. 

In  1955,  the  six  supplements 
distributed  by  NEA  were  used 
by  323  newspapers  to  produce 
639  local  feature  sections  with 
over  16,500,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  record  was  established 
with  six  popular  sections  which 
will  also  be  distributed  in  1956 
with  all  new  and  original  ma¬ 
terial. 

S-C-W  Issues  ^56 
Home  &  Garden  Tab 

Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  White- 
head,  Inc.  have  just  released  to 
more  than  1,500  newspapers 
their  1956  Home  &  Garden 
edition.  This  year’s  Edition  is 
tied  in  with  the  national  pro¬ 
motion,  “Operation  Home  Im¬ 
provement”  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  the 
Allied  Building  Industries. 

This  16-page  tabloid  edition 
will  assist  the  newspapers  to 
launch  this  year  long  “Opera¬ 
tion  Home  Improvement”  cam¬ 
paign  to  encourage  more  fami¬ 
lies  to  improve  and  modernize 
their  homes  as  well  as  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  purchase 
the  necessary  materials  and 
services  in  their  respective 
communities. 

• 

Heads  Jersey  Club 

Earle  H.  DuBois,  CAM,  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Sales  Club  of  North 
Jersey.  Other  incoming  officers 
include:  Alan  Freedman,  CAM, 
Hudson  Dispatch,  vicepresident; 
Robert  Finn,  ad  manager.  The 
Mart,  Paterson;  and  Mrs.  Vera 
Deahl,  copy  consultant,  Passaic 
Herald  -  News,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

• 

Ad  Direrlor  Named 

Chicago 

Jules  N.  Draznin  has  been 
named  to  direct  classified  and 
display  advertising  for  the 
Times  Home  Newspapers,  neigh¬ 
borhood  weeklies  published  by 
Leo  A.  Lerner.  Mr.  Draznin  is 
a  former  account  executive  for 
Olian  and  Bronner  advertising 
agency. 


Liquor  Ad  Ban 
Hearings  Slated 

Washinctox 

The  annual  move  to  bar  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  advertising  froa  I 
interstate  commerce  gets  under " 
way  Feb.  15-16  when  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Com. 
merce  Committee  conducts  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Langer  Bill. 

The  draft,  similar  to  others 
which  have  failed  to  advance 
beyond  the  committee  stage  ii 
20  years  of  campaigning  by  the 
prohibitionists,  would  outlaw 
liquor  advertisements  from  the 
mails,  newspapers  in  interstate 
commerce,  radio  stations,  peri- 
odicals,  newsreels,  photographic 
film  or  record  for  mechanical 
reproduction.  A  maximum  fine 
of  $1,000  and  one  year  in  jail 
are  suggested. 

Rep.  Percy  Priest  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  chairman  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  House  committee,  has 
promised  hearings  will  be  ccw- 
ducted  this  year  on  a  com¬ 
panion  measure,  sponsored  b; 
Rep.  Eugene  Siler  of  Kentucky. 

• 

Ad  News  Association 
Views  Film  Premiere 

A  wide-screen,  three-dimen¬ 
sional  film  slide  presentation, 
“Advertising  Is  the  World's 
Business,”  was  premiered  this 
week  as  part  of  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  News  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  presentation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  William  S.  Honneus, 
advertising  director.  Time  In¬ 
ternational,  producer  of  the 
film  designed  to  acquaint  busi¬ 
nessmen  throughout  the  world 
with  the  need  and  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  presentation,  viewed  by 
more  than  100  ANA  members 
and  guests,  describes  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  traces  its  growth  froB| 
medieval  times  to  its  present 
complex  form  so  necessary  to 
modem  business  economy;  and 
defines  the  particular  uses,  ob¬ 
jectives  and  advantages  of  in¬ 
ternational  advertising. 

German,  French,  Japanese 
and  Spanish  translations  of  the 
slide  presentation  will  be 
shown  throughout  the  world  to 
help  convince  foreign  busine& 
men  of  the  values  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

‘Year-End’  Section 

The’  third  annual  “Year-End" 
section  published  by  the  Middl^ 
town  (Ohio)  Journal  on  Jan.  1 
carried  61,362  lines  of  indus¬ 
trial  advertising. 
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Start  your  own  rumor 

about  the  Herald  Tribune  going  places . . . 


MUCH  MORE  NEWS!... in  every 
field  the  Herald  Tribune  has  ex¬ 
panded  content.  Close  to  20  columns 
of  hard  news  have  been  added  daily 
and  Sunday. ..for  top  international 
coverage,  new  bureaus  have  been 
added— in  Moscow,  the  Middle  East, 
South  America— plus  a  roving  Eu¬ 
ropean  correspondent ...  local  staff 
has  been  enlarged  in  New  York... 
suburban  news  is  increased  and 
sports  news  is  upped,  illustrated 
with  greater  and  more  colorful 
photo-art . . . 

TOP  FINANCIAL  SECTION . . .  sub¬ 
stantially  expanded  financial  and 
business  coverage  provides  readers 
with  the  most  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  financial,  business  and 
economic  news.  Probably  the  most 
thorough  coverage  of  any  general 
newspaper  in  the  world ...  at  a  time 
when  big  business  has  become 
everybody’s  business . . . 

FORMAT  FOR  TODAY!... new 
third  section  — on  pastel-tinted 
green  stock— gives  readers  an  eas- 
ier-to-handle,  easier-to-read  paper 
...sports  enthusiasts  and  television 
addicts  have  their  own  section  for 


at-a-glance  identification . . . 

NEW  TV  and  RADIO  MAGAZINE 
...88-page,  handy  digest  size,  in  live 
color  with  minute-by-minute  pro¬ 
gram  listings  for  the  week.  Viewers 
love  it.  So  do  advertisers.  (The  back 
page  is  not  available  for  local  sale 
until  1957!)  The  magazine,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  ready  for  national  syn¬ 
dication  to  other  forward-looking 
newspapers . . . 

THE  EUROPEAN  EDITION... is 
enjoying  an  all-time  high  circula¬ 
tion  mark  in  64  countries  including 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
...the  advertising  linage  has  kept 
pace  with  the  stepped-up  circula¬ 
tion  . . . 

NEW  EQUIPMENT. ..another 
“first”  for  the  Herald  Tribune.  Now 
double  trucks  can  be  run  without 
gutter! . . . 

ADDED  FEATURES... Gallup  Poll 
now  runs  regularly  in  Herald  Trib¬ 
une...  a  new  daily  Hollywood  col¬ 
umn,  fashioned  for  adults  by  Joe 
Hyams...new  daily  TV-radio  col¬ 
umn  and  reviews  by  Marie  Torre*., 
special  Sunday  feature  by  Dr. 

EDITOR 


Norman  Vincent  Peale... “Peanuts” 
added  to  comic  section ...  Pulitzer-  ^ 
Prize  Winning  Ed  Mowery  joined 
staff ...  solunar  tables  for  hunters 
and  fishermen ... 

THE  TRIB  EVEN  HAS  A  FRESH  ^ 
SLANT  ON  WEATHER  REPORT  i 
INC. ..detailed,  completely  new  con-  ] 
cept  in  weather  reporting— with  \ 
SIX  unique  maps  reporting  the 
day’s  weather  in  U.  S.,  Northen 
Canada,  Bermuda;  cloudy  atipash 
U.  S.,  10,000-foot  winds  over  the 
nation . . .  plus  many  other  weather 
phases  to  give  readers  most  graphic, 
understandable  information . . . 

GAMER  AM  A . . .  another  “f  irst"- 
wide-angle  photography<with  no 
distortion... already  widely  syndi¬ 
cated  through  the  Herald  Tribune 
...THIS  WEEK  Magazine... COB 
pletely  redesigned  in  sparkling  ne« 
type  faces  and  layout . . . 

MANY,  MANY  MORE... revolution¬ 
ary  .  .  .  exciting  . .  .  red-corpuseW 
projects  in  the  making... to  gi« 
more  Herald  Tribune  readers  mort 
important  news  in  America’s  roost  i 
mc^ern  NEWSpaper ...  9 
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During  past  months  there’s  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  Herald  Tribune  expan¬ 
sion  projects.  If  you’ve  heard  that 
these  projects  have  made  the  Herald 
Tribune  the  newspaper  with  more 
local,  national  and  international 
news . . .  more  informative  features . . . 
more  of  everything  today’s  readers 
want  to  read  . . .  thaVs  no  rumor  — 
it’s  fact! 

If  you’ve  heard  that  the  expanded 
financial  and  business  coverage . . . 
the  new  88-page,  live-color  Sunday 
TV- Radio  Magazine  . . .  new  daily 
three  section  paper . . .  have  attracted 


more  and  more  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  linage— f/iafs  no  rumor! 

These  modern  moves  have  made  the 
Herald  Tribune  a  more  vital,  dynamic 
newspaper . . .  added  new  stature  and 
significance . . .  given  it  a  new  and 
fresh  potency  and  impact. 

Even  more  important,  the  success¬ 
ful  forward  strides  of  ’55  are  now 
the  basis  for  more  new  projects,  more 
expansion  in  ’56. 

Whenever  you  hear  that  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  a  profitable  newspaper  for 
its  readers,  its  advertisers . . .  it’s  no 
Rumor— it’s  a  Fact! 


NEW.«^RK 

IKeratb  tribune 

A  Step  Ahead— Every  Morning 
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r  ''Thoroughgoing,^! 
honest  and  frank ...  1 
This  book  will  correct  f 
the  misconceptions  of  j 
^almost  a  century"*^ 

Pioneering 
Big  Business 

HISTORY  OF 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(NEW  JERSEY)  1882-1911 


y  RALPH  W.  HIDY, 
History  Dept.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  MURIEL  E.  HIDY, 
Associate  of  the  Business  History 
Foundation.  This  absorbing 
book  covers  the  entire  range 
of  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 
operations  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  1882  to  the  famed  court 
decree  of  1911.  The  policies 
and  practices  followed  by  the 
corporation’s  executives  are 
considered  in  detail,  as  are  all 
the  widespread  functions  of 
the  combination,  from  the 
finding  and  processing  of  pe¬ 
troleum  to  the  marketing  of 
Standard  Oil  products.  The 
authors  have  had  unrestricted 
access  to  company  records  and 
complete  freedom  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  been  accorded  fresh 
insights  into  that  complex 
process  of  decision  -  making 
and  risk-taking  by  which  bus¬ 
iness  has  made  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  forward  strides  in 
America . . .  Learning  and  bus¬ 
iness  enterprise  have  profited 
immeasurably.’’ — *  Louis  M. 
Hacker,  N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review 

With  four-color  map,  tables, 
drawings,  and  32  pages  of 
photographs.  Index.  800  pages. 

$7.50  at  all  bookstores 


Sun -Times 
Advertisers 
‘Briefed’ 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 
this  week  became  the  first  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  to  initiate  a 
program  directing  sales  ideas  to 
its  own  retailer  advertisers 
through  sponsorship  of  Briefed 
Magazine,  a  monthly  business- 
idea  digest. 

The  Sun-Times  has  adopted 
the  32-page,  digest-sized  refer¬ 
ence  magazine  as  a  new  link 
between  itself  and  its  adver¬ 
tisers.  Copies  will  be  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  every  buyer,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  key  executive 
of  every  Chicago  department 
store;  to  owners  and  managers 
of  specialty  shops  and  other 
important  merchandise  outlets 
as  well  as  executives  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  which  specialize 
in  handling  retail  accounts. 

According  to  Gabe  Joseph, 
Sun-Times  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  sponsorship  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  an  attempt  by  the  news¬ 
paper  to  help  Chicago  adver¬ 
tisers  “think  further  in  dynamic 
sales  terms.” 

A  condensation  of  idea-arti¬ 
cles  from  40  leading  trade  and 
business  periodicals.  Briefed 
summarizes  business  case  his¬ 
tories  stressing  practical  selling 
helps.  The  unique  editorial  ar¬ 
rangements  provide  Sun-Times 
advertisers  with  proved  results 
of  sales  promotion,  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  selling  campaigns. 

Operations,  from  selection  of 
material  through  mailing,  are 
handled  by  Briefed’s  staff  from 
its  New  York  editorial  offices. 
The  Sun-Times,  like  other  spon- 


FASHION 

LINAGE 


.  .  .  Which  new  include! 
the  new,  inspirino  COPY  CUES 
every  month.  Write  ut  or  ask  our 
repreientotive  to  show  you  these 
other  proven  linoge  building 
services: 

*  Metro  Newtpoper  Service 

«  Metro  Deportment  Store  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

*  Greoter  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  look  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  mony  other  supplement 
tary  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspoperl 


soring  corporations,  “presents” 
its  own  special  edition,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  inside  front,  inside 
back,  and  outside  back  covers 
for  messages  to  businessmen. 

• 

BoA  Names  Holzapfel 
Account  Executive 

John  Holzapfel,  formerly  in 
the  marketing  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  a  senior  research 
consultant  to  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  an 
account  executive  on  the  Bu- 
reas’s  Eastein  sales  staff,  it  is 
announced  by  J.  Robert  Mc- 
Lauchlen,  Eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

With  the  Bureau  since  1946, 
originally  in  the  research  de¬ 
partment  and  more  recently  in 
marketing,  Mr.  Holzapfel  went 
to  the  organization  after  war¬ 
time  service  in  the  Ai-my.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  he  was  with  Ross 
Federal  Research  Corporation. 

In  his  new  capacity,  he  will 
be  a  member  of  the  Bureau 
sales  group  handling  accounts 
in  the  tobacco,  transportation, 
insurance,  building  materials, 
house  furnishings,  amusements 
and  institutional  advertising 
classifications. 


I 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS  J|  METRO 


80  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


49  Fast  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 


O-Cedar  Corp.  Ads 
Set  for  Supplements 

Premium  offers  and  a  strong 
schedule  of  color  advertising  in 
shelter  and  service  magazines 
and  black  and  white  insertions 
in  Sunday  supplements  have 
been  combined  in  0-Cedar  Cor¬ 
poration’s  promotion  program 
for  spring. 

Pinpointing  the  premium  of¬ 
fer  at  the  local  level  will  be  a 
campaign  of  four  insertions 
planned  for  This  Week  which 
covers  35  major  metropolitan 
markets,  and  a  group  of  three 
ads  scheduled  for  12  independ¬ 
ent  Sunday  supplements. 

Newspaper  mats  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  retailer  use. 

Linn  of  Branham  Co. 
Breaks  Hip  in  Fall 

Effingham,  Ill. 

M.  P.  Linn,  93,  formerly  with 
the  Branham  Company  up  to 
his  retirement  several  years 
ago,  is  seriously  ill  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  here  following  a  fall  in 
which  he  broke  his  hip. 

Mr.  Linn,  at  one  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  old  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Republic,  joined 
the  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
around  1920  and  continued  with 
that  organization  until  it  was 
taken  over  by  Branham  in  1933. 


BBB  Warns  Against 
Phony  Name  Users 

The  Association  of  Betkt 
Business  Bureaus  this  wed 
warned  business  firms  and  tb 
public  against  “increasing  ques. 
tionable  operations  which  an 
usurping  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  name.” 

In  a  special  release  to  75,000 
business  firm  members  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  througk. 
out  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Presi. 
dent  Victor  H.  Nyborg  said 
“there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
guarding  against  individuals 
and  organizations  which  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  trade  on  the  higl 
public  acceptance  of  recogpiiied 
Better  Business  Bureaus.” 

He  said  the  Association  has 
evidence  of  promoters,  particu¬ 
larly  in  non-Better  Business 
Bureau  cities,  using  the  name 
for  exploitation  and  that  he  b 
“deeply  concerned  that  business 
firms  are  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  involved.”  He  stated  sev¬ 
eral  promotei*s  have  long  and 
unfavorable  records. 

Mr.  Nyborg  appealed  to  all 
business  interests,  media  and 
trade  groups  to  notify  their 
nearest  Better  Business  Bureau 
or  the  Association,  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  attempting  to  misuse 
the  Bureau  name. 

• 

Chicago  News  Sets 
80-Year  Ad  Record 

CHICiCO 

1955  saw  the  Chicago  Dcdii 
News  set  an  all-time  high  iu 
total  advertising  linage  for  its 
80  years  of  publishing  history. 

Total  linage  reached  22,288,-  . 
875.  This  was  a  gain  of 
1,973,313  lines  over  1954. 

All  classifications  reported  by 
Media  Records  were  up  over  the 
previous  year.  The  Daily  News 
gained  419,610  lines  of  retail 
614,140  lines  of  general,  540,590 
lines  of  automotive,  19,771  lines 
of  financial,  430,225  lines  of 
classified. 


Ney  of  ‘This  Week’ 
Rejoins  N.  W.  Ayer 

Richard  T.  Ney,  who  started 
his  business  career  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  in  1937,  his 
rejoined  that  agency  after  an 
absence  of  15  years.  He'  will  be 
a  service  representative  in  the 
New  York  office. 

Mr.  Ney  had  been  the  Cleve¬ 
land  manager  of  This  Wtd 
magazine  and,  prior  to  his 
Cleveland  sales  assignment,  be 
headed  This  Week’s  distribution 
studies  for  the  appliance  indus¬ 
try.  He  previously  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Waring 
Products  Corp. 
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Eastman  Kodak’s  Southeastern  Sales  Division 
and  Processing  Laboratory  adds  another  fine 
building  to  Atlanta’s  rapidly  expanding  Peach¬ 
tree  Industrial  Boulevard.  Eastman  serves  10 
states  from  this  facility  The  133,000  sq.  ft. 
building  on  a  14-acre  tract  is  completely  air- 
conditioned. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1955  Eastman  used 
four  times  as  much  advertising  in  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution  as  they 
did  in  1954  Use  more  space  in  the  South’s  larg¬ 
est  newspapers  and  sell  more  of  your  products 
and  services. 


Sottriuil 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


The  South's  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Circulation X  441,825  Dally 
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ANPA  Begins 
Series  on 
Bargaining 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  of  cross¬ 
country  conferences  for  execu¬ 
tives  who  negotiate  union  con¬ 
tracts  for  daily  papers.  This 
program  follows  a  recent  ANPA 
survey  showing  fringe  benefits 
add  nearly  17%  to  newspaper 
wages.  (E  &  P,  Jan.  7,  page 
10). 

Publishers  of  ANPA  papers 
in  New  England  met  in  Boston 
this  week  to  discuss  union  bar¬ 
gaining.  After  their  Jan.  15-16 
sessions,  Chairman  George  N. 
Dale  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  on  labor 
relations  said  new  problems  in 
collective  bargaining  forced 
ANPA  to  call  for  meetings  with 
management  negotiators.  He 
stated  “Good  labor  relations  de¬ 
pend  on  many  factors  which  we 
review  at  an  ANPA  confer¬ 
ence.” 

“A  poorly  informed  negoti¬ 
ator,”  he  said  “will  have  poor 
negotiations  with  results  even¬ 


tually  making  everybody  poor.” 

Fifty  top  newspaper  men  at¬ 
tended  the  Boston  meeting. 
ANPA  vicepresident  William 
Dwight,  president  of  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Executive  Secretary 
Roger  T.  Hildenbrand  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  led  in  discussions  of 
newspaper  bargaining. 

The  New  England  Conference 
and  the  meeting  last  November 
of  publishers  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  represent  the  begining 
of  the  ANPA  program.  Mr. 
Dale  said  he  will  invite  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  publishers  to 
meet  in  late  February.  He  said 
these  meetings  “should  improve 
labor  relations  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  newspapers.” 

• 

Larry  Allen  Home; 
Gives  Pyle  Lecture 

Denver,  Colo. 

Larry  Allen,  who  is  on  home 
leave  after  five  years  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  for  the  Associated 
Press,  delivered  the  first  Ernie 
Pyle  memorial  lecture,  Jan.  19, 
at  the  University  of  Denver, 
under  a  Scripps-Howard  grant. 
Mr.  Allen,  noted  World  War  II 
correspondent,  will  join  AP’s 
staff  in  Paris  after  his  vacation. 


THAT  IS  A  FACT!  The  Nolan  Remelter  actually  melts  a  full  pot  of 
metal — uaini  exterior  heat  only — from  a  cold  start  in  lets  thar.  two 
hours.  Additional  loads  take  only  1  hour.  Saves  valuable  working 
area  .  .  .  can  be  located  against  a  wall  or  in  a  comer. 

A  drip  proof  bottom  pouring  valve  eliminates  hand  ladling.  The  low 
cover-hood  reduces  oxidation,  dross  and  metal  loss.  Available  in  600  lb. 
to  10  ton  usable  capacity,  Nolan  Remelters  can  be  custom-designed 
to  fit  your  particular  needs.  Write  today  for  complete  information  or 
for  a  personal  call  by  a  Nolan  representative. 


NOM 
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An  Office  Party  That  Wasn’t — 
It  Made  Christmas  Brighter 

By  Farroll  Simmons 


1  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

H  This  is  a  Christmas  story 
m  only  insofar  as  it  carries  out 
I  the  spirit  of  Christmas; 
I  only  as  it  applies  to  people 
B  who  interrupt  their  busy 
B  lives  to  lend  a  hand  to  a 
g  stricken  young  woman;  only 
B  as  it  applies  to  self-sacrifice 
I  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
g  humanity. 

g  I’m  not  at  all  certain  this 
B  story  should  be  told  at  all. 
g  Perhaps  it  should  go  down 
=  as  just  another  gesture  of 
B  brotherly  love  and  be  forgot- 
B  ten. 

B  But  perhaps  it  should  be 
g  told  because  it  might  spread 
g  a  little  brightness  for  a  mo- 
g  ment  in  some  dark  corners. 
B  It  might  show  that  150  busy 
g  persons  can  forget  their  own 
g  problems  for  a  time  and 
I  make  an  unselfish  gesture, 
g  So  here  goes. 

B  The  young  lady  is  named 
g  Marge.  And  Marge  worked 
I  in  the  classified  department 
I  at  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook. 
B  For  five,  six  years  she 
H  worked  there.  During  that 
g  time  she  undeiwent  two 
S  cancer  operations, 
g  But  you’d  never  know  it 
g  unless  a  third  party  told  you. 
■  Because  by  her  actions 
g  Marge  was  just  a  carefree 
B  little  girl — she  weighed  but 
I  85  pounds — whose  most  seri- 
m  ous  thought,  presumably,  was 
g  what  funny  story  she’d  hear 
g  next, 

g  Well,  a  pain  developed  in- 
g  side  and  the  doctors  shook 
g  their  heads.  It  looked,  they 
B  said,  as  if  the  cancer  had 
g  entered  a  lung  and  there  was 
g  just  one  thing  to  do:  take 
g  away  half  the  lung.  She’d  be 
g  in  the  hospital  about  a  week 
g  — it  wasn’t  really  too  bad, 
g  they  said. 

I  So  Marge  laughed  and 
B  joked  about  it  and  she 
S  planned  her  Christmas  ac- 
g  tivities  as  if  she  didn’t  have 
g  a  terrific  ordeal  to  go 
g  through  first, 
g  So  she  went  under  the 
g  anaesthetic  and  the  operation 
g  got  under  way.  But  there 
H  was  no  cancer  in  the  lung. 
B  The  X-ray  had  fooled  the 
g  doctors.  Instead  it  was  a 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^ 


benign  growth  in  the  ab-  | 
dominal  wall  near  the'  spine.  | 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  | 
where  the  operation  wasn’t  a  | 
success.  Something  went| 
wrong.  Blood  entered  the  ? 
spinal  column  and  when  | 
Marge  came  out  from  under  I 
the  anaesthetic  she  was  para- 1 
lyzed  from  the  waist  down.  ; 

Her  health  insurance  went  i 
first.  Then  her  savings.  Hos-  | 
pital  expenses  soared.  [ 
At  the  Outlook,  Marge’s  | 
friends  were  stunned.  They  I 
went  through  the  building  I 
and  explained  the  situation.  I 
Money  was  given  freely—  i 
not  much,  perhaps,  but  $250  | 
was  raised  toward  the  bill.  | 
But  she  got  no  better.  The  | 
bills  kept  mounting:  $500,  | 
then  $600— $1,000,  $1,300,  | 

Christmas  was  approach-  | 
ing.  The  Evening  Outlook,  I 
following  its  custom  of  many  | 
years,  began  to  plan  its  | 
Christmas  party  for  em-  | 
ployes.  I 

But  the  usual  spirit  was  | 
gone.  I 

There  was  a  tension  in  the  | 
air.  And  eventually  a  couple  | 
of  department  heads  went  | 
to  the  management  and  laid  | 
the  cards  on  the  table.  | 
“The  employes  —  all  of  | 
them  we’ve  talked  to — want  | 
to  forget  the  Christmas  party  | 
this  year  if  the  Outlook  will  | 
take  that  money  and  give  it  | 
to  Marge.  They  feel  it  would  I 
do  her,  and  them,  more  good  | 
if  it  was  spent  that  way.”  | 
Well,  it  was  something  dif-  | 
ferent,  to  be  sure;  something  | 
that  the  management  hadn’t  | 
run  into  before,  or  expected.  | 
But  if  that  was  the  way  the  I 
employes  wanted  it —  I 

There  isn’t  much  more  to  | 
tell,  really,  except  this :  the  | 
paper  waited  until  all  the  | 
bills  were  in.  And  then  a  | 
check  was  made  out  to  Marge  i 
for  the  entire  amount  and  I 
placed  in  her  account  so  she  p 
could  write  the  checks  and  i 
pay  off  personally  and  main- 1 
tain  her  pride  and  self  re-  | 
spect.  i 

And  Marge,  moved  to  an-  | 
other  hospital  where  ex- 1 
penses  are  at  a  minimum,  is  | 
recovering  slowly.  | 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 
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How  To  Win  WoMon  Reailers 


1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


NEA  Service,  Inc 


Women's  features  by  these  experienced  and  well-known 
NEA  writers  provide  stimulating  ideas,  inspiration  and 
entertainment  sought  by  today's  modern  women  . .  .  and 
their  husbands!  In  this  important  election  year  serve 
your  women  readers'  eager  interests  .  .  .  pastry  to  poli¬ 
tics,  fashion  to  financing  .  .  .  with  columns  and  news 
features  designed  for  reader-habit  in  this  growing  circu¬ 
lation  group. 


RUTH  MILLETT 

Htr  practical  ideas  an  prablems  of 
modern  living  ...  her  friendly  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  .  .  .  make  her  one 
of  America's  most  loved  and  widely 
read  women  writers. 


KAY  SHERWOOD 

"Better  Homemaking"  by-liner  on 
fresh  ideos,  new  product  news  and 
practical  experience  in  family  and 
home  improvement. 


ROSETTE  HARGROVE 

From  her  Paris  base  Miss  Hargrove 
covers  Europeon  style  trends,  fashion 
ond  news  for  women  and  men  alike. 


MRS.  MURIEL  LAWRENCE 

"The  Mature  Parent"  with  sensible 
advice  on  child- parent  relations. 


Exclusive  women's  features  are  also  provided  by  NEA's 
Betsy  Wade  and  Alicia  Hart. 

NEA's  Director  of  Women's  Services,  Jean  Mooney, 
supervises  a  continuing  study  on  women's  page  features. 
During  the  past  five  years,  Miss  Mooney  has  assisted 
scores  of  newspapers  in  the  restyling  of  their  women's 
pages,  giving  them  greater  appeal  through  better  use 
of  feminine  features. 


GAILE  DUGAS 


NEA  Women's  Editor  on  foshions, 
picture  loyouts,  news  features. 
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CLASSIHED  CLINIC 


Highly  Descriptive 
Ads  Sell  Homes  Fast 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  case  histories  featuring 
classified  advertisers  who  have 
achieved  notable  success  with 
their  want  ad  programs.  They 
were  nominated  for  this  profile 
by  their  local  CAM  in  the  hope 
that  other  classified  advertisers 
might  benefit  by  the  methods 
and  techniques  outlined. 

Advertiser: 

Tourtelot  Real  Estate,  127 
Central  Avenue,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  nominated  by  Robert 
Leuckel,  CAM,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

What  is  the  advertiser’s 
advertising  objective? 

The  Toui’telot  Real  Estate 
offices  were  founded  in  1928  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Tourtelot 
who,  with  their  sons.  Jack  F. 
and  Richard  D.,  have  continu¬ 
ously  advertised  in  an  unusual 
manner  with  the  objective  of 


securing  qualified  purchasers 
for  quality  real  estate.  In¬ 
cluded  in  their  business  is,  in 
addition  to  real  estate  sales 
and  rentals,  mortgages  and  in¬ 
surance.  The  securing  of  these 
qualified  purchasers  has  been 
the  direct  objective  of  their 
classified  advertising  and  yet, 
indirectly,  it  has  also  brought 
splendid  results  to  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  their  business. 

What  kind  ot  schedule  does 
he  run? 

We  have  a  contract  with  St. 
Petersburg  Times  (average 
daily  circulation  75,000  and 
Sunday  circulation  78,000)  for 
a  minimum  of  3,000  lines  per 
month.  The  bulk  of  it  is  run 
on  week  days  since  our  office  is 
not  open  on  Sunday  and  with 
our  type  of  advertising  we  ex¬ 
pect  results  today  on  today’s 
advertisements. 


Jack  and  D!ck  Tourtelot 


How  does  he  determine  the  size 
of  his  schedule? 

Ours  is  a  highly  descriptive 
type  of  advertisement  requiring 
much  time  and  thought  in  the 
make-up.  The  description  must 
tell  the  whole  story  and  be  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  The  number  of 
lines  is  entirely  secondary — a 
story  is  to  be  told  and  told  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  and 
regardless  of  the  selling  price. 
In  other  words,  the  same  time, 
thought  and  expense  is  spent 
in  the  descriptive  advertising 
of  our  lowest  priced  property 
($5,000  to  $6,000)  as  in  our 
most  expensive  properties  of 
over  $100,000. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  ad,  42  lines,  devoted  to  a 
single  $8,750  house!  It  appeared 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  on 
Nov.  19  and  was  sold  the  same 


advertising  unquestionably  j) 
the  most  effective  of  all  t3rpego( 
advertising  in  the  sale  of  rti 
property.  We  should  .  .  . 
classified  advertising  we  havt 
built  our  business  up  frog 
scratch  to  “St.  Petersburg’s 
and  Pinellas  County’s  Leadig^ 
Agency.”  In  1928  when  o® 
business  was  started,  the  popu. 
lation  here'  in  St.  Petersburj 
was  approximately  35,000  p^. 
pie.  Each  year  it  has  grows 
tremendously  over  previo® 
years  and  on  this  date,  popg. 
lation  is  approximately  140, (HKi 
people.  Our  business  has  grow 
(even  more  in  proportion  to  th 
growth  of  St.  Petersburg)  year 
ly  and  we  believe  that  om 
growth  and  success  has  bett 
due  mainly  to  a  good  reputatim 
and  planned  descriptive  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Too  late  to  classify'. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for 
Want  Ad  pow  wows.  Both 
SCAMA  and  the  Northeastert 
Classified  Managers  are  holdis; 
forth  during  the  week  ahead, 
the  former  in  Augusta,  Ga.  aid 
the  latter  in  Hartford,  Com 
Not  to  be  out-done,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  CAMs  have  a^ 
nounced  their  20th  Annual 
Classified  Advertising  Clinic 


When  “Lamentin’  Luke,”  with  his 
enormous  talent  and  zany  temperament, 
invades  Tin  Pan  Alley,  a  new,  funny, 
fast  moving  comic  strip  is  born.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  of  top-flight  experience  are 
behind  this  timely  and  unusual  fea¬ 
ture.  Jam-packed  with  zany  humor,  “Lamentin’  Luke”  is  designed  to 
build  and  hold  new  reader  interest  in  the  comic  page. 

Scheduled  for  April  30th  release. 

For  proofs,  outline  and  synopses,  write,  wire  or  phone 

GATES  FEATURES . . .  READING.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Representation  Queries  Invited 


day  to  a  Mr.  Jesse  Schauer 
who  thoroughly  inspected  the 
house  and  remarked  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  advertisement: 

OWNER  NEEDS  CASH 
URGENT!  ILLNESS!  SACRIFICE! 
$8,750.  Adorable  vine  trellised  cottage! 
Practically  New!  BEAUTIFULLY 
FURNISHED !  And,  with  lots  of  those 
extra-nice  features  you’d  expect  only 
in  a  luxury  home !  Garden-like  set¬ 
ting  ;  inviting  entrance  porch  with 
twin  wrought  columns  &  rails,  gay 
croton  filled  rustic  bins ;  nicely  tinted 
Living  room  that’s  simply  grand,  6 
sunny  casements,  tailored  drapes,  Vene¬ 
tians,  modernistic  blonde  furnishings, 
daybed  (just  ideal  for  that  unexpected 
guest!)  matching  overstufT  &  occa- 
siona!  chairs,  big  American  Oriental 
of  rich  design,  coffee,  end  &  magazine 
tables,  kneehole  desk,  pretty  pictures 
&  mirror ;  lovely  colorful  2  tone  Bath 
with  Shower  &  nonskid  Tub,  chromed 
accessories ;  2  Alluring  4  windowed 
Corner  Bedrooms  in  pretty  pastels 
beautiful  flush  doors,  pretty  draperies, 
dainty  fixtures,  roomy  closets,  master 
room  with  Hollywood  innerspring 
twins;  cheery  Jr.  Dining  room  with 
chrome  Formica  topped  table  &  chair, 
corner  cupboard ;  streamlined  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  KITCHEN,  new-like  Frigidaire, 
Universal  stove,  Westinghouse  Table- 
top  hot  water,  wall  to  wall  counter  & 
sink,  twin  casements,  nautical  curtains, 
resilient  tile  fir.  ;  Carport ;  Drive  ;  Per¬ 
fectly  Lovely  yard,  orange,  banana, 
grape  fruit  trees.  Truly  a  RARE 
BARGAIN!  Only  $8,760  —  FUR¬ 

NISHED!  You  can’t  miss  on  this! 

What,  in  his  own  words,  does 
he  think  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  results? 

After  more  than  a  quarter  of 
century  of  use  of  classified  and 
other  advertising  media  (we’ve 
given  them  all  a  fair  test,  in¬ 
cluding  radio),  we  concluded 
many  years  ago  that  classified 


will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
LaSalle,  Chicago,  Feb,  18-W. 
According  to  Ralph  Ahrens  th 
emphasis  will  on  linage- 
getting  ideas.  To  be  unveiled 
at  the  meeting  is  the  Miniu- 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune’s  T\' 
Survey  as  it  affects  classified 
advertising.  Other  gambits  to 
be  discussed  include  the  “Classi¬ 
fied  Bargain  Counter,”  “Gro¬ 
cery  Linage  in  Classified,’ 
“Pressman’s  Hat  Promotion," 
etc.  The  Clinic  will  again  pli; 
host  to  phone  room  supervisors, 
This  phase  of  the  program  wil 
be  under  the  direction  of  Ethel 
Wolfgram  Devore,  Supervisor 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch..- 
Speaking  before  the  recent  Tele 
phone  Practice  Round  Table  of 
the  Sales  Executives’  Club  of 
New  York,  John  L.  Irvin,  CAI 
New  York  Jownal-Amerioa- 
said  his  telephone  sales  staf 
consisting  of  41  full  time  people 
averages  71  calls  per  day.  Un¬ 
usual  production  is  recognised 
by  giving  of  theater  tickets  or 
other  small  gifts. 

• 

Another  on  9  Cols. 

North  Adams,  Mass 
The  North  Adams  Transerifi 
will  change  to  a  nine-column 
page'  Jan.  23,  narrowing  the 
column  width  from  12  to  ll's 
picas. 
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is  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  aircraft  steels 


in  demand.  Republic  has  the  world’s  largest 
electric  furnace  capacity. 

Now  that  the  sound  barrier  is  old  stu£F  and 
aircraft  design  is  concentrating  on  the  heat 
barrier,  the  wings  of  planes  are  being  designed 
for  stainless  steel.  Today  only  titanium  and  stain¬ 
less  steel  are  practical  as  wing  skin  under  such 
high  heat  conditions. 

Republic  melts  and  rolls  titanium  in  all  forms. 

Republic  is  likewise  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  alloy  and  stainless  steels. 


Include  guided  missiles  in  aircraft.  They’re 
becoming  a  sizeable  consumer  of  steels. 

And  as  to  the  word  "steels”— those  furnished 
to  the  aircraft  industry  are  as  different  as  balsa 
and  teak. 

One  reason  for  Republic  Steel’s  prominent 
position  in  the  field  of  future  taxicabs  for  outer 
space  is  that  Republic  makes  every  kind  of  steel 
called  for.  Another  reason  is  its  electric  furnace 
capacity.  Electric  furnaces  produce  the  premium 
steels  needed  for  aircraft— high  in  quality,  high 
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Prison  Riot  Publicity 
Beneficial  to  Society 

By  Erwin  D.  Canham 
Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Just  a  year  ago,  a  clergy¬ 
man-newspaperman,  two  prison 
chaplains,  a  prison  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  a  politician,  and  a  plain 
newspaperman  found  them¬ 
selves  walking  across  a  frozen 
courtyard  at  midnight  in  a 
Massachusetts  prison  built  in 
1805.  We  were  in  a  no-man’s- 
land.  Behind  us  were  some  75 
state  troopers,  automatic  rifles 
at  the  ready.  Ahead  of  us  was 
a  heavily  barred  door  behind 
which  four  convicts  held  a  wing 
of  the  prison  in  a  state  of  seige. 

What  happened  thereafter 
was  adequately  publicized  at 
the  time.  But  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  ensuing  year  to 
the  penal  system  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  more  noteworthy  and 
more  encouraging.  Swift  on 
the  heels  of  the  paciflc  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  siege  in  the 
Charlestown  State  Prison,  Gov. 
Christian  A.  Herter  appointed 
an  investigating  committee  to 
survey  the  entire  penal  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  state.  Its  chair¬ 
man  was  Nils  Y.  Wessell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Tufts  University,  and 
the  other  members  were  profes¬ 
sional  penologists. 

Sweeping  Reforms 

The  Wessell  Committee  made 
a  swift  but  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  penal  institu¬ 
tions  and  practices  and  found 
many  of  them  deplorable.  It 
recommended  sweeping  re¬ 
forms,  beginning  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  better  officials  at 
the  head  of  the  system.  Gover¬ 
nor  Herter  supported  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  hilt,  and  the  state 
legislature  enacted  about  85% 


of  the  recommendations  into 
law  within  a  matter  of  months. 
By  September  a  new  commis¬ 
sioner  of  correction  was  in  of¬ 
fice,  Russell  G.  Oswald  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Commissioner  Oswald  has 
been  re-building  the  state’s 
penal  practices.  He  had  re¬ 
cruited  some  able  assistants, 
but  has  more  still  to  find.  His 
own  attitude  has  been  refresh¬ 
ing  and  responsible.  He  knows 
his  job,  and  he  believes  that  the 
chief  task  of  penology  is  to 
protect  society,  not  only  in  the 
punitive  aspect  of  prisons,  but 
in  the  reform  of  criminals  and 
their  return  to  society  for  law- 
abiding  life. 

The  Charlestown  Bastille  is 
steadily  being  evacuated,  and 
soon  will  be  nothing  but  a 
memory.  The  prisoners  are  be¬ 
ing  moved  to  a  new  maximum 
security  prison  in  Walpole, 
Mass.  This  delicate  moving  job 
has  been  going  on  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

New  statutes,  particularly  af¬ 
fecting  parole,  have  given 
prisoners  hope  for  an  earlier 
return  to  society.  There  still 
remain  many  problems.  At 
times,  since  last  January,  the 
situation  in  more  than  one 
Massachusetts  prison  has  been 
inflammable.  But  no  serious 
outburst  has  happened.  The 
state  has  had  a  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  and  modernize  its  prac¬ 
tices,  and  has  come  a  long  way. 

One  Moved  to  Alcatraz 

Three  of  the  four  convicts 
who  invited  the  seven-member 
Citizens’  Committee  to  confer 
with  them  on  that  January  mid¬ 
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LOCAL  News! 
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night  have  had  very  little 
change  in  their  prospects.  They 
remain  in  separate  conflnement, 
with  a  minimum  of  exercise, 
opportunity  to  work,  or  con¬ 
tact  with  the  prison  population. 
They  had  complained  of  these 
restraints,  and  had  hoped  for 
speedy  trials  for  their  offenses 
committed  in  jail,  and  for  a 
return  to  the  general  prison 
population.  This  has  not  hap¬ 
pened.  The  prison  offlcials  re¬ 
gard  them  as  highly  dangerous 
men,  and  fear  another  escape 
attempt.  The  fourth  convict, 
Teddy  Green,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Alcatraz — which  he 
wished — where  he  is  serving  a 
federal  term  with  hope  of  re¬ 
lease  in  25  years. 

Massachusetts  can  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  awakening  which  set 
it  on  the  road  of  penal  improve¬ 
ment.  The  publicity  given  the 
sensational  episode  saved  the 
state  from  what  might  have 
been  a  far  greater  catastrophe. 


‘•’usan  Myrick  Named 
Woman  of  the  Year 

Macon,  Ga. 

Miss  Susan  Myrick,  associ- 
ate  editor  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  farm  editor  of  the  ■ 
Sunday  Tele, 
graph  and 
News  has  been 
named  by  ?«.  S 
gressive  Farm-  8 
er  magazine  as  * 
the  1955  Wom¬ 
an  of  the  Year 
in  service  to 
rural  Georgia. 

Miss  Myrick 
has  been  on  the 
Telegraph  staff 
for  25  years,  except  for  a  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  as  technical 
adviser  for  the  movie  “Gone 
With  the  Wind.”  She  is 
author  of  a  soil  conservation 
reader  used  in  the  Georgia 
schools  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Macon  Farmers  Club. 


Myrick 


‘Dr.  Sam’  Meets 
Reporters  in  Jail 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary  of¬ 
ficials  here  granted  the  press 
an  unusual  privilege  Jan.  11 — 
an  interview  behind  the  walls 
with  a  convicted  murderer.  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Sheppard. 

Dr.  Sheppard  is  serving  a  life 
sentence  for  the  July  4,  1954, 
murder  of  his  wife,  Marilyn. 

The  “Big  House”  interview 
came  a  few  hours  after  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  agreed,  in 
a  victory  for  Dr.  Sheppard,  to 
review  a  defense  claim  that  he 
was  improperly  convicted.  The 
defense  claims  his  constitutional 
rights  were  violated  by  a  “circus 
atmosphere”  at  the  trial.  This, 
the  defense  says,  was  because 
of  the  widespread  news  han¬ 
dling  of  the  trial. 

Representatives  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  newspapers  and  the  press 
associations  here  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  question  the  pipe-smok¬ 
ing  Dr.  Sheppard  in  the  office 
of  the  warden.  Dr.  Sheppard 
was  told  he  could  refuse  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  but  he  chose  to 
talk. 

“Dr.  Sam”  reiterated  his  in¬ 
nocence. 

• 

Double  Salute 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press’  noted 
business  columnist,  John  Love, 
was  honored  last  week  on  the 
occasion  of  a  double  anniver¬ 
sary — he  celebrated  his  25th 
year  on  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  and  his  40th  year  in 
the  newspaper  business. 


Kansas  Official  Rules 
Babies’  Names  Public 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Kansas  Attorney  General 
Harold  R.  Fatzer  overruled  i 
State  Board  of  Health  opiniot 
this  week  that  Kansas  law  for¬ 
bids  local  registrars  from  mak¬ 
ing  names  of  legitimate  babiei 
and  their  parents  available  to 
newspapers. 

While  state  law  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  local  registrars  from  giv¬ 
ing  out  information,  the  board 
had  occomplished  that  result  b; 
a  rule  issued  under  its  general 
authority  to  make  regulations 
for  compiling  and  preserving 
vital  statistics. 

“We  feel  that  the  names  of 
newly-born  legitimate  babies 
and  their  parents  are  a  matter 
of  public  information  and  that 
the  public  and  the  purveyors  of 
public  information  may  be  said 
to  have  a  direct  interest  there¬ 
in,”  Mr.  Fatzer  said  in  his 
formal  opinion. 

• 

Commend  Gibbons 

Chicago 

Roy  J.  Gibbons,  CAtcojo 
Tribune  science  editor,  was 
commended  in  a  resolution  by 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society  for 
a  series  of  six  articles  he  wrote 
for  the  Tribune,  describini 
medical  care  in  Chicago.  "The 
articles,”  said  the  resolution, 
“provide  an  accurate  and  in¬ 
telligent  description  of  the 
high  standard  of  professio^ 
services  available  .  .  .  and  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  the  medial 
profession.” 
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PEAS  IN  A  POD 

Directomats  simplify  the  molding  of  accurately  registered  color  mats.  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Production  Methods  for  Better  ROP  COLOR  in  Newspapers, 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  advises:  'Use  the  hot  mold  direct  pressure 
method  for  molding  color  mats."  The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  approximately 
75%  of  the  other  leading  newspapers  molding  ROP  color  mats 
use  Directomat  molding  presses. 


the  Directomat  is  also 
excellent  for  the  production 
of  high  quality  black 

and  white  mats. 


BOO  ton  DIroctomat 


1000  ton  DIroctomat 


LAKE  ERIE 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSES 


Send  for  Directomat  Bulletin  349 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  the  Lake  Erie  ACRAPLATE  .  . .  the  loading  aqulpnrfant 
uKi  mil®  •c»rL»Tr®  for  rubber  and  plastic  plate  molding.  omccToxAr® 
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lOCAlLY- edited  jp^yuRE  MAGAZINES 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  these  weekly  newspaper  gravure  magazines,  contact  one  of  the 
following  representatives:  The  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc., 

Kelly*Smith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 
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AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Printed  by  STANDARD  GRAVURE  CORPORATION,  lo.it"' 


est-Read  Newspaper 
lement  in  Louisiana! 

il  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
HSPHtBD  LOCAL  EDITING  <><'> 

:OLOR  GRAVURB  REPRODUCTION 

- UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  LOUISIANA  READERS! 

DIXIE  Roto  is  the  No.  1  magazine  of  the  Deep  South  because 
it  is  No.  1  in  telling  the  stories  of  the  Deep  South,  the  stories 
of  its  work  and  play,  its  heart-beats  and  hopes,  its  sports  and 
schools,  its  past,  present  and  even  its  probable  future. 

David  R.  McGuire,  Jr. 

♦ 

Chief  Administrative  Officer 
City  of  New  Orleans 

k 

I - RESULTS  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS  RETAILERS! 

!  Mr.  E.  Davis  McCutchon,  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  D.  H. 

:  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  says  that  “newspapers  are  un¬ 

doubtedly  the  number  one  medium  of  advertising  for  retail  stores! 

.  .  .  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  our  newspaper  efforts  are  in 
Rotogravure  advertising  in  Dixie  Roto  Magazine.  Dixie  has 
proven  to  be  an  outstanding  and  long-lived  promotional  medium. 

It  develops  heavy  store  traffic  and  mail  order  business.” 


frill 


RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS! 

Frank  Henderson,  Assistant  General  Sales  Manager  of  Hunt 
Foods,  Inc.,  says,  “We  are  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  results 
obtained  from  our  consistent  advertising  of  Hunt  Products  in 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  States  Dixie  Rotogravure 
Magazine  during  the  past  several  years.  We  have  found  that 
Dixie  Roto  has  substantial  dealer  as  well  as  consumer  influence.” 
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THE 

ENGINEERING  OF 
^  CONSENT 


the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  —  appointed  to  the 
newly  -  org^anized  Connecticut 
Historical  Commission  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  A.  A.  Ribicoff. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Royal  Daniel  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  — 
named  executive  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Frank  Jeter  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Forest  City  (N.C.)  Courier 
— elected  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Gardiner  Kline,  publisher  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Recorder — on  a  108-day  round- 
the-world  cruise  which  he  will 
describe  in  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Recorder. 


Paul  Leake,  publisher.  Wood¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Democrat— 
chairman,  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Charles  Henry  Hamilton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader — 
elected  state  chairman  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Associated  Press  newspa¬ 
pers.  William  Atkinson,  man-  Kocco  Puccio — heads  a  new - 

aging  editor  of  the'  Roanoke  art  and  layout  division  in  the  Donald  R.  Neu,  city  carrier  advertising  staff  of  the  Cinm- 

Times,  was  elected  first  vice-  advertising  department  of  the  district  manager  for  Madison  nati  Enquirer  for  six  years— 

chairman  and  General  E.  W.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  for  named  retail  advertising  man- 

Opie,  president  of  the  Leader  News.  tjjg  past  10  years — resigned  to  ager. 

Publishing  Co.,  Staunton,  sec-  ♦  ♦  ♦  become  circulation  manager  of  *  ♦  * 

ond  vicechairman.  Tom  Williams,  former  retail  Jhe  f  I  Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley  schlotfeld  -  joi«d 

*  *  *  advertising  manager  of  the  ,  the  business  staff  of  the 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  —  ap-  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herok 

of  the  Wall  Street  Journal —  pointed  to  a  similar  position  on  Russell  I.  Goundry,  with  the  and  News. 
named  1956  Eric  W.  Allen  Lee-  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  C.  classified  department  of  the  ♦  *  • 

turer  for  the  University  of  O.  Davis,  former  Examiner  dis-  Santa  Rosa 

Oregon.  He  will  give  the  main  a|||H|M  (Calif.)  Press-  Charles  Hague,  formerli 

address  at  the  37th  annual  l)eYi%ocTQ,t  for 

Oregon  Press  Conference,  Feb.  more  than  six 

classified  ad- 
vertising  direc- 
tor  of  the  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.) 

News.  Clyde  I. 

Wm  aHBi  Poore  succeeds 

Williams  him  in  Santa 

George  C.  Waldo,  editor  of  ,  ,  ,  .  Rosa. 

play  manager,  has  been  named 

assistant  to  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  C.  W.  Horn.  Lester  Hopper 
is  new  display  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Examiner. 


Bert  Rue,  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  23  years — retired. 


"White  Paper  sale  today  .  .  .  leaks  from  the  Foreign  Office!' 


Jim  H.  Shott,  publisher  of 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph — presented  the  American 
Legion’s  annual  distinguished 
citizen  award  for  1955. 


Mark  Paul,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Rosevilit 
(Calif.)  Press-Tribune — named 
advertising  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tom  Myers,  now  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Folson  (Calif.) 
Telegraph. 


Goundry 


M-entanO’S  presents 

A  new  book  edited 
by  V.  S.  publicist  No.  1 

Edward  L.  Bernays 


James  Powell,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Eddy 
County  News,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

— joined  the  advertising  staff  of  In  the  Editorial  Roonu 

O.  Alfred  Dickman,  adver-  the  Carlsbad  Current-Argus. _ _ 

tising  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— ^joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Center  for  the  Graphic  Indus¬ 
tries  and  Publishing  at  New 
York  University’s  Division  of 
General  Education  to  teach  a 
course  in  “Printing  Processes, 

Ink,  and  Paper.” 


*  *  *  Donnie  Wilder,  assistant 

Marie  Marshall,  former  per-  sports  editor  of  the  Spartanburj 
sonnel  and  placement  officer  (S-C.)  Herald — named  sports 
for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.) 
Security  in  the  Social  Security  Evening  Herald.  He  succeeds 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. — now  Don  Kingery,  now  sports  edi- 
advertising  manager  of  the  De-  Lafayette  (La.)  Posll 

Lake  (Ore.)  North  Lincoln  Advertiser. 

News  Guard.  ♦  ♦  * 

Chris  Cunningham,  display  ♦  •  * 

advertising  salesman  for  the  Mark,  formerly  with  the  ...  -  Tftk- 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Eos  Angeles  Mirror-News  - 
president  of  th,  jWd  to  display  eteff  of  tte 

Newspaper  Gn.ld  of  Atony.  SSnoil  now  Goltoyn-M.yer  studios,  H* 

M.  A.  C.  Crary,  formerly  ‘  *  *  * 

with  the  Silver  City  (N.  M.)  Hollywood  (Cahf.) 

Daily  Press — now  advertising  ®  ^mes.  Paul  D.  Teske,  city  editor 

manager  of  the  Deming  (N.M.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  Jeanette  (Wis.)  Newt-U* 

Headlight  and  Graphic.  JACK  Tucker,  on  the  retail  {Continued  on  page  39) 


Mr.  Bernays  and  other 
experts  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  show  you  how 
they  apply  engineering  principles 
to  win  support  for  an  idea.  Chap¬ 
ters  by  Mr.  Bernays,  Howard 
Walden  Cutler,  Sherwood  Dodge, 
Nicholas  Samstag,  Doris  Fleisch- 
man  Bernays,  John  Price  Jones, 
Benjamin  Fine  and  A.  Robert 
Cinsburgh. 

Send  check  or  M.  0.  to 

OTViirano  m 

586 Fifth Ave., N.Y.  •  PLaza  7-8600 
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Executive  Spotlight 

ROY  APPLETON  JR.,  advertuing  manager  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle  since  1951  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1947 — appointed  general  manager  and  assistant  publisher. 
HENRY  BRADFORD,  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff  for  25 
years  and  former  classified  manager,  has  been  named  retail  ad- 
t  vrrtising  manager.  Regional  Editor  ALLEN  BOGAN  is  now  man- 
aiting  editor,  succeeding  JAMES  C.  COPE,  resigned. 

*  *  * 


Moore 


M.  H.  WILLIAMS,  executive 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
and  a  member  of  the  papers’ 
staff  for  33  years — named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  (How¬ 
ard  M.  Booth).  LESLIE  MOORE, 
who  came  to  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  in  1934  as  an  editorial 
writer  and  has  been  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  since  1952,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Williams  as  executive 
editor. 


Williams 


»  • 


DAVE  McDonald — from  city  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Mattoon  (III.)  Journal-Gazette.  He  was  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  prior  to  joining  the  paper’s  staff  in  1954.  Publisher  W.  B. 
HAMEL  also  announced  appointment  of  TERRY  McCULLOlJGH 
as  city  editor.  He  joined  the  staff  in  1953  from  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism. 


Adams 


*  *  * 

JOHN  S.  ADAMS,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Press  Publishing  Co. — named 
publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City  (NJ.)  Press.  His 
brother,  HOLLAND  ADAMS,  is  relinquishing 
that  position  but  will  remain  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm. 

*  *  « 


HARRY  HAMM,  who  joined  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-  Reg¬ 
ister  in  1941  as  a  reporter  and  has  been  managing  editor  for 
the  past  five  years — named  editor.  He  succeeds  MALCOLM 
BRICE,  who  asked  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  his  duties  but  will 
continue  as  associate  editor. 


Davidson 


a  *  * 

CARL  M.  DAVIDSON,  assist- 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Vnion — appointed 
editor  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times,  the  fourth  to  hold  the 
position  in  the  paper’s  50-year 
history.  He  succeeds  REX  L. 
HIDY,  who  is  retiring  after  37 
years  with  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Hidy  had  been  editor  since 
1938. 

•  *  * 


Hidy 


h  I 


HAP^  EVERETT,  city  editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  since  coming  to  paper  from  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
in  1953 — named  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

MERLE  R.  NOLES,  former 
nw  assistant  business  manager — ap- 

ktu  pointed  business  manager  and 

JH  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Elkart 
(Ind.)  Truth.  He  succeeds  JAY 

■  G.  WALLICK,  retired.  FRANK 

■  McClure,  auditor  in  the 
Truth’s  business  office,  has  been 
named  assistant  business  man- 

Noles  ager. 


McClurs 


Ill  the  Editorial  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


patch — ^joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News. 

*  *  * 

Molly  Bellamy,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  and  Horace  L.  Samford, 
reporter — married  Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Blair,  son  of 
Publisher  James  R.  Blair  — 
named  sports  editor  of  the 
Americus  (Ga.)  Times-Re- 
eorder. 

*  *  « 

Carl  Bonelu,  staff  artist  for 
the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland — 
named  editorial  cartoonist,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Howard  Fisher,  who 
retired  after  more  than  20  years 
in  the  job.  Dan  Mindolovich 
replaces  Mr.  Bonelli  on  the  art 
staff. 

*  s  « 

Fritzi  Menshouse,  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
nal  and  Times  library  staff  — 
resigned  to  become  librarian  for 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Givney,  former  news 
editor  of  radio  station  WTRY, 
Troy,  N.Y.,  and  former  Troy 
public  safety  commissioner  — 
joined  the  rim  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
copydesk. 

*  •  * 

Frank  J.  Fenton,  former 

editor  of  the  East  Haven 
(Conn.)  News,  and  Al  Drat- 
TELL,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Albans  (N.Y.)  Life — 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Claude  Malone — joined  the 
copy  rim  of  the  Montgomery 

(Ala.)  Advertiser,  succeeding 
Robert  Folsom,  resigned. 


ITEMIZING  —  Society  Columnitt 
Charlos  Vontura  of  tha  Naw  York 
WorM-Talaqram  and  Sun  makat 
an  itam  himsalf,  flying  to  Nauau 
with  Mr*.  Vantura  via  BOAC 
Viscount. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Dunn — named 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  Phyllis  Si¬ 
rota. 

a  *  * 

Sol  a.  Shwartz,  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis, 
Mass,  for  the  past  three  years — 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Jewish 
Ledger. 

a  a  a 

Philip  Foisie — resigned  from 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  copy  desk  to  become 
cable  editor,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald. 

a  a  a 

Bob  James,  formerly  with  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon — joined 
the  night  news  staff  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

a  a  a 

Martin  M.  Masters  for- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

merly  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  General 
Dynamics  Corporation,  Croton, 
Conn.,  joined  the  copy  desk  at 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

4>  *  • 

David  Miller  —  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Allen,  who  recently 
was  shifted  from  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
to  the  city  staff — named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Marasco,  editorial  art 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel — elected  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

*  *  m 

Timothy  Smith,  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can —  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Audrey  Draper,  wife 
of  the  mayor  of  Island  City, 
Ore. — joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Observer. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Shumway,  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  photographer — 
resigned  to  join  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press 
Telegram.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Jim  Forrest,  who  has  been 
Journal  librarian. 

*  tf  it 

Joseph  R.  Malone,  senior  po¬ 
litical  reporter  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
—  retired  after  37  years  of 
newspaper  work. 

♦  *  * 

Ruth  Ragle — named  librari¬ 
an  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carl  Cluff,  formerly  with 
the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook 
and  the  Oregon  City  Enterpnse- 
Courier — joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Portland  Journal 
as  a  reporter. 

ifc 

Carlo  M.  Sardella — resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Ventnor  (N.J.) 
Crier  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  St.  Peter,  financial 
editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
— resigned  to  join  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Tokyo. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Webb  Seely,  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News — elected 


ANOTHER  GENERATION — Fredericli  D.  Murphy,  right,  president 
of  the  Art  Gravure  Corporation,  receives  felicitations  from  his  grand¬ 
son,  Thomas  Payne  LeBosquet,  an  AGC  employe.  The  occasion  was 
a  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  party  given  for  the  Murphys  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Henry  Ridder  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 

Independent-Press-Telegram. 


president  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild. 

e  e  e 

Richard  P.  Davis,  recently 
police  reporter  on  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat-Chronicle 
— joined  the  copydesk  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
e  e  * 

Eunice  Roberts  —  joined  the 
Prineville  (Ore.)  Central  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Tribune  as  women’s 
page  editor. 


chief  of  the  speech  and  special 
drafting  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Washington. 

it  *  * 

Miss  Ferne  Noreen,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  since 
1952 — resigned  to  go  to  New 
York  City  to  work  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  service  which 
include  advertising,  sales  and 
market  promotional  material 
for  newspapers. 

*  *  * 


(Obituary 

Charles  T.  Walker,  74,  irb, 
retired  from  the  circulation  dt 
partment  of  the  Philadelpkit 
Bulletin  in  1946,  Jan.  14. 


George  V.  Burns,  54,  assiit. 
ant  news  editor  of  the  Clm 
land  Press  and  former  staffs 
on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Nett. 
Denver,  Jan.  16. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Keith,  38,  former  «. 
porter  for  the  Son  Franeita 
News  and  more  recently  a  t*ls 
vision  producer  and  director, 
Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Albion,  61,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  In£ 
anapolis  News,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  L.  Murbach,  59, 
country  circulation  manager  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evenk} 
News  since  September  and  i 
member  of  the  circulation  do 
partment  since  1922,  Jan.  13. 

*  •  ♦ 


1 

t 


Joseph  D.  Petty,  75,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  tht  t 
weekly  Rhode  Island  Pendukn.  „  1 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  and  ai  S 
active  leader  in  the  Rhode  I 
Island  Press  Club  and  the  Ni- 1, 
tional  Editorial  Associatioi,  | 
Jan.  11.  _  ^  I 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Michael  J.  Foster,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  New 
York  Times  and  more  recently 
manager  of  press  relations  for 
CBS  Television  —  named  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  press  in¬ 
formation  and  advertising  for 
the  ABC  network. 

*  *  • 

Donald  Shepardson,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Shopping  News  and  later  the 
San  Diego  Union — named  head 
of  the  University  of  Oregon’s 
press  at  Eugene,  Ore.  He  re¬ 
places  Carl  H.  Groth,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  represent  Intertype 
Corp.  in  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

James  Tracy  Rogers  Jr., — 

resigned  from  the  Gannett 

Newspapers  Group  Washington 
bureau  to  join  the  staff  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Irving  M.  Ives  as  press 
secretaiy. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gilbert  M.  Cross,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times  and  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian — named 


Phil  F.  Brogan,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin — named  regional  director 
of  the  American  Meteor  So¬ 
ciety  to  supervise  meteoric  as¬ 
tronomy  studies  and  research  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  northern  California. 
«  *  * 

Robert  W.  Stock,  on  editorial 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Post  for  the  past  five  years 
— named  head  of  the  Lycoming 
News  Bureau,  Lycoming  Di¬ 
vision,  Avco  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

George  L.  Geiger,  for  11 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  and  in  1950  regional 
chairman  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association — resigned  as 
public  relations  and  research 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Massachusetts  to  join 
Will,  Folsom  and  Smith,  Inc., 
New  York  fund  raising  counsel. 
*  *  * 

John  D.  Horrall,  formerly 
with  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal —  now  on 
General  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  public  relations  staff,  Los 
Angeles. 


Louis  Stephen  Warner,  74. 
correspondent  for  the  ToMt 
(Ohio)  Blade  in  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio,  for  more  than  50  yean, 
Jan.  6. 

*  *  *  |! 

Miss  Nancy  Grace,  33,  ® 

sistant  women’s  editor  of  tl»  Jj; 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jm- 
nal,  Jan.  11.  j: 

♦  ♦  ♦  j  ■ 

Norman  Patterson,  52,  Dt-  | 
troit  Free  Press  feature  copy  i; 
editor,  Jan.  7.  8 

*  *  *  1 

Everett  C.  Ferguson,  65.  1 

managing  editor  of  the  Medfori  ?- 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  since  1928,  : 
Jan.  5. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Pearson,  41. 
managing  editor  of  the  WaUr- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times,  Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

S.  Dean  Wasson,  64,  veteran 
Texas  newspaperman,  Jan.  7. 

♦  •  • 

Lewis  C.  Mills,  56,  former 
reporter  for  the  St. 

(Minn.)  Daily  News,  St.  i 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press,  and 
other  newspapers,  Jan.  11. 

*  *  *  i 

Lowell  Hoblitt,  50,  adver-  | 
tising  manager  of  the  weekly 
Silverton  (Ore.)  Appeal-Tfk- 
une,  Jan.  10. 
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*Fair  Comment*  Case  ORnKrupiCy  x  lea 

In  Highest  Court  Laid  tO  Taxes 

Washington 

**  Tj  ui-  V  Oklahoma  Cm,  Okl* 

Scott  Publishing  Company  —  ,,  >  “«• 

Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald  has  The  weekly  Midmcst  Cit, 

asked  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  a  bankruptcy  peti- 

United  States  to  spell  out  the  court 

meaning  of  the  “fair  comment”  charging  tbit 

defense  to  slander  actions.  government  harassment  for 

The  newspaper  contends  it  aapaid  taxes”  forced  the  «. 
remained  within  legal  boundar- 

ies  when  it  discussed  financial  In  the  petition  the  Midwest 
the  local  school  Publishing  Co.  stated  its  de- 
Member  linquent  taxes  at  one  time  ei- 


'^Utmost  Good  Faith  ’ 
Upsets  Jury^s  Verdict 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

Judgment  given  by  the  Mis-  her  linotype  operator  first  told 

sissippi  Supreme  Court  in  No-  her  about  the  rumor  on  Tues- 

vember  absolved  the  Durant  day  afternoon,”  the  court  re- 

(Miss.)  Ne^vs  from  the  charge  lated.  She  immediately  called  dealings  of 

of  libel  made  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  sheriff’s  office  to  ascertain  board.  But  Board  _ 

Holmes  County  in  that  state,  the  facts  but  the  sheriff  was  not  Harvey  Owens  convinced  the  ceeded  $25,(X)0  and  that  it  fell 

(83  So.  2d  173.)  The  offending  in  the  office.  However  she  left  trial  court  the  newspaper  went  behind  in  payments  of  social 

aiticle  which  referred  to  a  -  --  ...  ... 

previous  news  item,  was, 

“Last  week  we  carried  in  the  again  at  his  office  during  the  curred  in  the  ruling 
news  columns  of  this  paper  (  . 

a  shocking  account  of  how  a  but  without  success.  L.  _ _  —  -  --  -  ^ -  — 

colored  man  in  Holmes  County  said  that  she  called  him  six  or  the  general  public  and  the  de-  to  “harass” 
was  shot  through  the  leg  after  seven  times.  She  also  called  fense  of  fair  comment  does  not  to  take  over  the  busines- 
being  told  to  ‘get  goin’  ’  by  both  patrolman  Love  and  officer  afford  protection  for  the  pub-  informing  customers  and 

Sheriff  Richard  F.  Byrd.  The  Gillespie.  Love  promised  to  talk  lication  of  false,  defamatory  potential  customers  of  the  tai 
man  was  shot  in  the  back.  He  to  her  about  the  matter  but  she  statements  of  fact  about  public  deficiency, 
was  running  only  because  he  was  never  able  to  get  up  with  officers  or  candidates  for  office.”  The  petition  claims  the  bnsi- 
had  been  told  to  ‘get  goin’  ’  by  him.  Accusations  of  graft  had  been  ness  is  solvent,  listing  $38,452 

the  sheriff.  He  had  not  violated  “On  the  third  telephone  call  made  in  the  published  material,  in  assets  against  $31,190.07  ii 

any  law — the  sheriff  was  not  to  Gillespie  he  claimed  that  he  A  petition  for  certiorari  and  debts,  including  $23,482.62  ii 

trying  to  arrest  him  for  any  did  not  know  anything  about  supplementary  brief  of  the'  pub-  back  taxes, 
offense.  He  just  made  the  one  the  occurrence  and  said  that  he  lishing  company  were  filed  this  The  petition  states  that  the 
mistake  of  being  around  when  did  not  wish  to  be  dragged  into  week.  company  would  like  to  continue 

the  sheriff  drove  up.”  it  as  he  was  going  to  run  for  -  ■■  ■  in  business  with  the  court’s  per- 

In  this  newspaper,  the  week  office.  She  talked  to  Henry  said,  “The  right  to  publish  the  mission.  Officers  expressed  « 
before,  had  been  published  a  Randle  who  gave  her  the  facts  truth  with  good  motives  and  belief  that  the  debts  could  be 
news  story  of  the  shooting  as  she  printed  them  in  her  news-  for  justifiable  ends  is  inherent  paid  off  “in  reasonable  time." 
which  was  the  basic  of  the  edi-  paper.  She  called  A.  C.  Conger,  in  the  state’s  Constitution  addition  to  the  back  taxes, 

toiial  comment.  the  marshal  of  Tchula  about  which  is  as  follows:  ‘The  free-  debts  include  $4,278.83  to  the 

In  the  defense  to  this  action  the  matter  and  was  told  by  him  dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  Western  Newspaper  Union; 
in  which  a  jury  awarded  the  that  Randle  was  a  Negro  of  shall  be'  held  sacred;  and  in  all  ^357.83  to  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
sheriff  a  verdict  of  $10,000  good  character.  persecutions  for  libel  the  truth  graph  Co.,  and  $1,450  to  tht 

against  the  publisher,  later  set  “She  had  no  malice  against  may  be  given  in  evidence  and  intertype  Corp. 


word  for  him  to  call  her.  The  over  the  line  and  defamed  him.  security  and  other  state  and 

next  day  she  called  the'  sheriff  Trial  and  appellate  courts  con-  federal  taxes.  Officers  asserted 

l-l-  _ I  “The  de-  that  regular  substantial  pay¬ 
day  and  at  his  home  that  night  fense  of  qualified  privilege  does  nients  on  the  debt  were  made. 

In  all  she  not  extend  to  a  publication  to  but  that  tax  agents  continued 

■  ’*  the  firm,  threaten- 
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likely  industrial  expansion  will  pass  Home  Town  by? 


You  might  say,  “Wherever  the  good  job  is.”  But  why  not 
assure  that  “good  job”  in  Home  Town,  U.  S.  A.? 

Rayonier  believes  tomorrow’s  opportunity  depends  upon 
what  is  done  now  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
industry. 


WHArS  NIEDIDT 

Briefly,  a  Rayonier  is  interested  in  just  tax  structures;  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  which  don’t  encourage  malinger¬ 
ing  and  absenteeism;  wise  labor  laws  and  no  restrictive 
or  “shakedown”  legislation.  A  Rayonier  doesn’t  look  for 
tax  remissions,  free  plant  sites  or  similar  inducements.  For 
we  insist  on  paying  our  own  way  as  a  responsible  citizen. 
Too,  we  recognize  the  problems  of  noise,  stream  and  air 
pollution.  And  we  spend  millions  to  solve  them. 

Don’t  you  feel  there’s  a  need  for  a  more  enlightened 
attitude  toward  these  aspects  of  industry?  To  assure  Home 
Town  a  thriving  spot  under  the  new  industrial  sun, 
shouldn’t  a  sympathetic  understanding  on  a  two-way  road 
be  established  between  Home  Town  and  industry?  For 
without  this  congenial  climate,  how  can  Home  Town  expect 
the  growth  that  promises  our  kids  opportunity? 


WILL  HOME  TOWN  PARTICIPATE? 

What  must  a  growth  company  like  Rayonier  have  to  keep 
its  chemical  cellulose  plants  busy  and  some  8,000  people 
working  in  Washington,  Georgia,  Florida  and  British 
Columbia?  Hundreds  of  millions  of  board  feet  of  timber 
annually?  .  .  .  millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily?  .  .  .  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities  plus  many  other  industrial 
advantages?  Yes. 

But  more,  how  about  a  favorable  industrial  climate?  For 
doesn’t  this  bring  industrial  growth  and  the  multi-million 
dollar  payrolls  plus  all  the  many  other  community  benefits 
that  follow  in  its  wake?  Lacking  this  “climate,”  isn’t  it 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


In  Just  45  Days,  Steel  Changed 
My  Whole  Approaeh  to  Farming” 


An  Ohio  farmer  tells  a  true  story  of  losing  five  buildings  in  a  fire. 
And  what  happened  when  he  replaced  them  with  steel  Quonsets . . . 


“My  tenant 
phoned  me  at 
10  a.m.  that 
Sunday  and 
exploded: 

‘The  ham’s 
on  FIRE!’ 

“When 
you’reafarm- 
er,  you  fear 
those  words  more  than  almost  any- 
thmg.  They  really  shake  you  up.” 


Before  volunteer  firemen  could 
come  six  miles  from  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
five  buildings  on  the  360-acre  farm  of 
O.  W.  “Bud”  Bridgman  were  a 
blazing  inferno. 


O,  **Bud**  Bridgman 


What  Bridgman  did 

About  fovir  days  after  the  fire,  Bridg¬ 
man  called  the  local  Quonset  dealer, 
Paul  V.  Reed,  in  nearby  London,  Ohio. 
Says  Bridgman  today: 

“I’d  read  about  steel  Quonsets  and 


was  convinced  they  could  get  me  back 
in  business  quickly.” 

He  was  right.  In  just  45  days  fiv* 
new  steel  Quonset  buildings — raa^ 
by  Stran-Steel  Corporation — were 
erected  and  in  use. 

“And  I  can  tell  you  now,  there  are 
many  more  advantages  to  my  steel 
Quonsets,”  Bridgman  says. 
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How  steel  works  for  him 
‘There  just  isn’t  anything  you  caa 


N/ 


grain-drying  and  storage  Quonset  he 
can  harvest  earlier  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  bad  weather.  “With  facilities  to 
dry  crops,  we  can  store  them — and  con¬ 
trol  their  moisture  content  perfectly — 
imtil  the  market  is  right  for  selling.” 

Kt'duce  costs,  too 

With  his  Quonset  machine  storage 
shed,  this  steel-minded  farmer  finds 
equipment  deterioration  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  And  his  Quonset  garage 
and  workshop  provides  comfortable 
space  for  farm  repair  jobs  (and  an 
automobile  and  truck,  too). 

“I  guess  you’d  sum  it  up  this  way,” 
Bridgman  says.  “These  steel  Quonset 
buildings  work  for  and  work  with  a 
farmer.  Their  original  cost  was  less 
than  I  expected,  and  what  we  gain  in 
ease  of  operation  and  less  labor  makes 
a  real  savings.” 

Natiuiial's  role 

Pioneered  by  Stran-Steel — a  member 
of  the  family  of  National  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration — steel  Quonset  buildings  are 
winning  wide  acceptance  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  “working  tool”  on  the  farm. 

Stran-Steel  buildings  of  varied 
types  also  are  finding  many  new  appli¬ 
cations  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Their  strength,  of  course,  is  steel — 
America’s  great  bargain  metal.  At 
National  Steel  it  is  our  constant  goal, 
through  research  and  cooperation 
with  our  customers,  to  make  better 
steels  for  the  better  products  of 
America’s  industries. 


say  against  them.  For  one  thing,  I’ve 
got  no  more  worries  about  fire.  These 
steel  Quonsets  are  really  versatile,  too. 
Do  many  jobs.  They  just  about  elimi¬ 
nate  maintenance.  Protect  my  crops. 
And  do  they  save  time  and  tabor!” 

Bridgman’s  steel  Quonsets  include 
a  hay  storage  and  self-feeding  build¬ 
ing,  a  beef  cattle  shelter,  a  combina¬ 
tion  ear  com  and  small  grain  drying 
and  storage  building,  a  machine 
storage  building,  and  a  garage  and 
machinery  repair  and  service  center. 

Quonsets  are  profit-makers 
Bridgman  says  his  hay  storage  and 
self-feeding  Quonset,  equipped  with 
a  movable  manger, 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  j 


„  .  reduces  labor, 
“When  cattle  are  comfortable,  and 
have  hay  before  them  all  the  time, 
they  eat  more.  And  that  means  more 
dollars  when  you  take  them  to  market. 

“And  with  post-free  construction 
it  8  easy  to  put  up  the  hay,  or  to  use 
building  for  any  number  of  farm 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORI'ORATION 
WEIRTO%  STEEL  COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORI'ORATION 
THE  HANNA  KLRNACE  CORPORATION 
HANNA  IKON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATION  A  L  MINES  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PROHUCTS  COMPANY 


I  jobs.”  Bridgman  says  that  with  his 


national  steel 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Viewed  from  the  t>eef  cattle  shelter  is  Bridg¬ 
man’s  hay  storage  and  self-feeding  steel 
Quonset,  equipped  with  movable  manger 
for  lalmr-saving  feeding  of  Bridgman’s  stock. 


With  his  eomhination  ear  corn  and  small 
grain  drying  and  storage  building,  Bridg¬ 
man  stores  crops  and  controls  moisture 
until  the  market  is  exactly  right  for  selling. 


4^  ~ 


Bridgman’s  machine  storage  building  re¬ 
duces  equipment  deterioration  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Since  Quonsets  are  made  of  steel, 
they  end  fire  worries,  and  cut  repair  costs. 


SYNDICATES 


UFS  Winners^  Work 
Released  on  Mareh  5 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  editorial  wheels  have 
finally  caught  up  with  the  five 
winners  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  $10,000  Talent  Comics 
Contest.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  24,  p.  11). 

All  five  were  signed  to  UFS 
contracts  last  month,  and  now, 
the  syndicate  reports,  their  work 
will  be  released  March  5. 


Tom  Okamoto 


As  stated  on  this  page,  Dec. 
24,  Thomas  Okamoto  won  first 
prize  of  $5,000  for  his  “Little 
Brave,”  a  daily 
pantomine  gag 
strip  about  a 
young  Indian 
lad. 

Tom  Okamoto, 
or  Tom  Mako, 
as  he  signs  his 
art  work,  was 
bom  in  Kent, 

Wash.,  39  years 
ago.  Schooled 
in  Sacramento, 

Calif.,  and  the  Chouinard  Art 
Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
artist  spent  several  years  with 
Walt  Disney. 

After  four  years  in  the  Army 
he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Art  Center  School  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  then  became  a  graphic 


Okamoto 


artist  for  a  well-known  archi¬ 
tect  and  modern  furniture  de¬ 
signer.  Mr.  Okamoto  now  lives 
in  El  Monte,  Calif.,  and  works 
as  a  freelance  advertising  de¬ 
signer.  He  and  his  wife  have 


two  sons.  Deems  and  Eric. 

Bill  O’Malley  (second  prize — 
$2,500) 

This  is  a  return  to  the  news- 


O'Malley 


Kuwahara 

papers  for  Mr.  O’Malley,  52, 
who  once  did  cartoons  for  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
spots  and  editorial  cailoons  for 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin.  He  has  been  a 
freelance  since  1940,  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  slicks.  A  resident  of 
Carmel,  Calif.,  Mr.  O’Malley 
has  authored  four  cartoon  books. 
His  winning  UFS  entry  con¬ 


Whitaker 


Booth 


Hawk-e^ed  Hawkshaws ... 

whodunit  aficionados  and  mystery  fans,  adept  at 
A  linking  clues  and  culprits,  unravelling  tangled 
^  i  I  M  T  threads,  taking  the  kinks  from  the  skeleton  in  the 
closet... find  an  inviting  challenge  to  their  skills,  ingenuity, 
and  cerebral  cells  in 


What  Happened  to  alnstiee? 

actual  unsolved  case  histories  from  headquarters’ 
files  that  have  baffled  the  best  police  brains.  Authentically 
reported,  illustrated  with  documentary  photographs,  maps,  and 
diagrams ...  edited  for  whole  family  following.  This  series  gives 
the  reader  a  chance  to  get  in  the  act— is  a  valuable  and  proven 
Sunday  circulation  builder!  For  exciting  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Chicaga  Trihune^Neu?  ITawhNetvs 

.Veir«  BulliUmti,  .Veir  York 
mnCm  Tribune  Tower,  CMeuQO 


cerns  a  young  clergyman.  It’s 
a  daily  pantomine  gag  strip 
called  “Reverend.”  The  syndi¬ 
cate  believes  he  has  handled  a 
touchy  subject  most  delicately. 

George  Booth  (third  prize — 

$1,500) 

Mr.  Booth,  29,  out  of  Cains- 
ville.  Mo.,  earned  his  prize 
money  and  the  privilege  -of  being 
syndicated  with  “Spot,”  a  daily 
panel  about  an  impudent  but 
lovable  mutt  who  owns  as 
much  of  the  house  as  anybody 
and  wants  the  family  to  know 
it.  Now  a  magazine  freelancer 
and  resident  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Booth  was  a  newspaper  boy, 
printer’s  devil  and  linotypist  on 
the  way  up.  Served  in  the  Ma¬ 
rines;  learned  art  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  schools. 

Bob  Kuwahara  (fourth  prize — 

$500) 

Mr.  Kuwahara’s  “Marvelous 
Mike”  is  the  only  continuity 
strip  among  the  five.  It  deals 
with  a  precocious  youngster  who 
offers  merriment  and  wisdom  to 
his  family.  The  artist,  53,  was 
bom  in  Japan  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  nine. 
After  six  years  at  the  Otis  Art 
School  in  Los  Angeles,  and  study 
at  two  other  art  schools,  he 
worked  for  Walt  Disney  and 
MGM  (art  director),  then  came 
East  to  live  in  Larchmont,  N. 
Y.,  and  work  for  Paul  Terry 
as  writer-artist. 

John  Whitaker  (fifth  prize — 

$500) 

Mr.  Whitaker,  at  27  a  sales 
representative  for  Delta  Air¬ 
lines,  is  from  Amony,  Miss.  At 
the  age  of  three,  the  syndicate’s 
story  has  it,  he  began  drawing 
on  the  flyleaves  of  books,  in¬ 
cluding  the  family  Bible.  While 
attending  Mississippi  State,  he 
sketched,  and,  later,  during  the 
Korean  war  he  submitted  car¬ 
toons  to  Stars  &  Stripes  when 
he  was  stationed  in  Japan.  His 
award  came  for  “Sam’s  Super¬ 
market,”  a  panel  focused  on 
suburbia’s  contribution  to  hu¬ 
manity,  the  supermarket. 

• 

,  Fun  for  All 

!  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  San  Antonia  Light  has 
been  offering  daily  cash  prizes 
ranging  from  $10  to  $100  to 
persons  presenting  “Lucky 
Bucks” — $1  bills  bearing  serial 
numbers  which  the  paper  pub¬ 
lishes  daily.  The  rival  papers, 
San  Antonio  News  and  Express, 
have  picked  up  and  printed  the 
“lucky”  numbers,  and  also  car¬ 
ried  names  of  those  who  claimed 
!  prizes  from  the  Light. 


Papers  Kill 
TTS  Stock 
Table  Try 

Few  newspapers  expressed 
interest  in  an  Associated  Pres; 
proposal  for  transmission  of  the 
daily  stock  market  tables  it 
high  speed  by  Teletypesetter. 

Causes  listed  were  newsprint 
shortage,  non-use  of  Teletype- 
setter,  high  cost  and  late  closijf 
of  stock  markets. 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  AP, 
sent  members  the  following  r^ 
port  on  the  survey: 

“Early  in  November  we  sent 
you  the  outline  of  a  proposal 
for  transmission  of  the  dsdly 
stock  market  tables  at  higi 
speed  in  Teletypesetter  form.  A 
total  of  90  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers  were  asked  to  state  the  a- 
tent  of  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
posal.  I  take  this  means  of  ic- 
knowledging  the  responses  ani 
reporting  on  the  results  of  tl* 
survey. 

“There  were  63  response 
Five  members  expressed  inter¬ 
est  of  varying  degree,  and  focr 
felt  they  would  be  interested  is 
the  future.  Representatives  d 
54  newspapers  stated  they  wen 
not  interested.  It  is  assume! 
that  the  27  not  respondiw 
similarly  were  not  interested 

“The  proposal  was  based  upos 
a  projected  initial  participatioa 
by  a  minimum  of  25  newspapers. 
Thus,  under  the  current  extent 
of  Teletypesetter  use  amo« 
newspapers  in  the  large  and 
medium-size  cities,  we  do  iw 
have  the  support  to  launch  the 
program  now. 

“The  reason  cited  most  fre 
quently  for  lack  of  interest  to 
that  space  could  not  be  found 
for  so  much  material,  especially 
under  the  current  newsprint 
situation.  (It  may  be  noted  that 
there  is  little  uniformity  d 
presentation  of  stock  market 
tables  among  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  less  than  the  full  lists-' 
Non-use  of  Teletypesetter  and 
high  cost  were  the  other  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  given  for  lack  o- 
interest. 

“The  Associated  Press  vH 
continue  its  study  along  this  and 
other  avenues  seeking  a  means 
of  high  speed  delivery  of  th 
stock  market  data  in  a  fom 
ready  for  typecasting  and  ats 
cost  as  low  as  possible.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  goal  will  be  to  find  * 
means  of  permitting  selectioc 
at  the  receiving  point  of  certau 
portions,  as  wanted  for  publi¬ 
cation,  from  the  complete  ntf- 
terial  transmitted.” 
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When  it’s  a  Stradivarius 


it’s  the  Finest  in  Music 


When  it’s  Kuig  ^ 

it’s  the  Finest  in  Features 


Tlu*  matchless  toties  of  a  Stradivarius  echo  the 

singular  skill  of  its  maker  and  the  months  of 
effort  devoted  to  perfecting  each  \  iolin  that  hears  his  name. 

The  name  /sing  represents  years  of  creative  effort  hy  the  greatest 
array  of  newspaper  feature  talent  ever  assembled. 
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Brassy  But  Not  Breezy 

S&S  No  Longer  Sassy, 
Just  a  Link  with  Home 


By  Jack  Blood 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  GI’s 
“hometown  newspaper”  of 
World  War  II,  is  still  a  very 
close  link  with  the  United 
States  for  the  nearly  half  mil¬ 
lion  American  servicemen,  State 
Department  employes,  govern¬ 
ment  workers  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa. 

Now  published  in  a  modern 
printing  plant  at  a  former 
Luftwaffe  airfield  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Dannstadt,  Germany, 
Stripes  is  the  watered-down  off¬ 
spring  of  the  wartime  Stars  and 
Stripes  which  began  publishing 
April  18,  1942  as  an  eight-page 
weekly  in  London  and  developed 
into  a  multi-edition  daily  with 
a  peak  cii’culation  of  7,000,000. 

Today’s  Stripes,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  civilian  staffed,  retains 
the  polished,  professional  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  wartime  parent, 
many  of  whose  service  staff 
were  and  are'  topflight  newspa¬ 
permen.  The  present  paper  has 
editorial  and  production  facili¬ 
ties  comparable  to  countless  U. 
S.  dailies.  Copy  from  AP,  UP, 
and  INS  as  well  as  from  its 
own  staff  of  reporters  is  han¬ 
dled  by  deskmen,  all  with  con¬ 
siderable  Stateside  experience. 

‘Unofficial  Publication’ 

But  it  is  not  the  free-wheel¬ 
ing  journal  of  World  War  II 
when  it  operated  under  the 
“hands-off  policy”  of  its  chief. 
Supreme  Commander  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Then  Stripes  could 
print  what  it  pleased  (limited 
only  by  security  factors),  in¬ 
cluding  well-aimed  spoofs  of  the 
top  brass. 


(Editor’s  Note;  The  writer 
spent  about  three  years,  until 
recently,  on  the  S&S  staff. 
Previous  to  army  service  he 
worked  on  several  newspapers 
in  the  States.  He’s  now  free¬ 
lancing  through  Africa  and 
Asia.) 

The  current  Stars  and  Stripes, 
as  proclaimed  on  its  masthead, 
is  the  “unofficial  publication  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  As  such  it  falls  under 
the  control  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  is  financed  out 
of  non-appropriated  funds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  mock¬ 
ingly  referred  to  as  a  “glorified 
unit  publication”  by  the'  more 
outspoken  of  Stripes’  critics. 
Also,  by  virtue  of  its  being  the 
“unofficial  publication  of  the 
Armed  Forces”  it  cannot  hold 
any  editorial  view.  An  example 
of  its  extreme  impartiality  can 
be  taken  from  its  handling  of 
the  1952  Presidential  campaign. 
To  insure  its  non-partisan  stand 
Stripes  actually  balanced  the 
daily  coverage  of  each  candi¬ 
date  by  giving  each  the  same 
amount  of  inches  in  type. 

In  line  with  its  non-partisan 
view  of  news.  Stripes  does  not 
cari-y  any  political  columns  of 
cartoons,  although  sports  and 
entertainment  columnists  are 
often  run. 

Apart  from  its  neutral  out¬ 
look,  Stripes,  being  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Services, 
leaves  it  open  to  attack  as  an 
Army  rubherstamp  by  critics 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
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who  otherwise  find  no  fault 
with  the  paper’s  handling  of 
news  stories  and  features. 

To  a  degree,  this  criticism  is 
often  valid.  Although  Stripes’ 
editorial  staff  of  50  American 
newsmen  is  headed  by  a  civilian 
managing  editor,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  does  not  end  there.  The 
overall  head  of  the  Stripes  or¬ 
ganization  is  an  Ai-my  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  who  has  the  title  of 
editor-in-chief.  An  Air  Force 
major  serves  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

B-Bag  Is  Censored 

Neither  of  these  men  is  a 
newspaperman.  While  they  are 
in  charge  primarily  to  see  that 
security  regulations  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  their  presence  inevi¬ 
tably  leads  to  news  distortion 
whenever  stories  break  concern¬ 
ing  the  Services.  Thus,  stories 
putting  the  Services  in  a  bad 
light  are  banned,  reworded  or 
buried.  Controversial  articles 
must  wait  approval  by  Heidel¬ 
berg  (Army  headquarters)  or 
Wiesbaden  (Air  Force  head¬ 
quarters).  Even  stories  only  re¬ 
motely  concerning  the  Seiwices 
are  handled  in  such  fashion. 

The  B-Bag  or  letters-to-the- 
editor  column,  once  the  heart  of 
the  wartime  Stripes,  is  “cen¬ 
sored”  to  eliminate  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Forces  or  deroga¬ 
tory  references,  however  humo¬ 
rous,  to  officers. 

A  brief  review  of  Stripes’  his¬ 
tory  may  uncover  some  of  the 
reasons  for  its  apparent  de¬ 
cline  from  a  hard-hitting  jour¬ 
nal  which  served  its  readers  to 
an  apparently  cowed  mouthpiece 
of  a  privileged  few. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  U.  S.  troops  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  need  for  an 
outlet  to  provide  news,  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  for  the 
growing  number  of  Americans 
was  soon  felt.  To  meet  this  need 
a  staff  of  U.S.  newsmen-in-uni- 
form  set  up  offices  opposite 
Covent  Garden  in  London  and 
began  publishing  a  weekly  for 
servicemen  in  Britain. 

The  weekly  became  a  daily  in 
Nov.  2,  1944,  and  as  more  and 
more  U.S.  troops  were  funneled 
across  the  Atlantic,  Stripes  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow.  Wherever  U.S. 
forces  landed  and  advanced  in 
their  victorious  drive.  Stripes 
went  with  them. 

Following  the  landings  in 
North  Africa  in  November 
1942,  Stinpes  editions  were  set 
up  at  Oran,  Casablanca,  Al¬ 
giers  and  Tunis.  Shortly  after 
D-Day  1944,  Stripes  moved  on 
to  the  European  continent,  set¬ 
ting  up  shop  at  St.  Mere  Eglise, 
Cherbourg,  Paris  and  Liege. 

The  5th  Army  was  not  for¬ 


gotten  either.  As  the  AmericM 
forces  slugged  their  way  up  Iti. 
ly.  Stripes  set  up  edition  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  Naples,  Rome,  Leghorn  and 
Bologna. 

The  Mauldin  Days 

In  the  “soft  underbelly," 
southern  France,  Stripes  fol. 
lowed  the  landings  there  too. 
Editions  rolled  off  presses  in 
Nice,  Marseille,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Nancy  and  Strasbourg.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  the  paper 
reached  its  peak  circulation  of 
1,200,000  daily.  It  was  also  the 
period  of  Bill  Mauldin’s  famons 
cartoons  of  Willy  and  Joe.  The 
paper  then  was  for  the  enlisted 
man  and  was  geared  for  male 
readership. 

Then,  as  Germany  crumpled 
and  surrendered.  Stripes  moved 
into  Germany,  setting  up  offices 
in  April  1945  in  Pfungstadt 
just  outside  Darmstadt.  As 
more  and  more  troops  were  dis¬ 
charged  and  returned  home,  the 
far-flung  editions  were  coales¬ 
ced  into  one — the  edition  in 
Germany. 

The  U.S.  continued  to  reduce 
its  troop  streng^th  in  Europe 
But  Stripes  did  not  die.  True, 
many  of  its  service  staff  left. 
But  civilian  newspapermen  froB 
the  States  took  their  place. 

The  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  Europear, 
phase  of  World  War  II  were 
critical  one  for  Stripes.  First 
its  circulation  shrunk  rapidly 
as  rotation  of  troops  home  con¬ 
tinued.  And  the  character  of  ib 
readership  changed  as  well.  Ib 
readers  were  no  longer  battk- 
weary  soldiers  but  spit-and- 
polish  Occupation  troops,  many 
of  whom  had  never  seen  com¬ 
bat. 

Internally  Stripes  reflected 
these  changes.  Unable  to  carry 
advertising.  Stripes  had  to  find 
other  sources  of  financing  it¬ 
self.  Its  5c-a-copy  price  was  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  solution  came  in 
1946  when  a  distribution  de- ,‘ 
partment  was  set  up.  This  de 
partment  took  over  the  manage 
ment  of  all  Stripes  newsstand 
scattered  throughout  its  vast 
circulation  area  and  stocked ! 
them  with  U.  S.  magazines  and  ’ 
books.  It  is  this  income  from  i 
Amer  ican  publishers  that  car-  j 
ries  the  freight  for  today''  1 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Additions 
income  was  gained  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  department’s  jog  shop 
which  handled  Army  and  Gor- 
ernment  printing  contracts  a' 
well  as  the  printing  of  various 
unit  newspapers  such  as  the  2d 
Armd  Div’s  “Hell  on  Wheds 
and  Rhine-Main  Air  Base's 
“Gateway.” 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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San  Rafael’s 
Home  Issue 
Wins  Again 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
JoumaFe  special  section  de¬ 
voted  to  National  Home  Week 
has  won  first  prize  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year,  advises 
Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher. 

The  successive  awards  for  a 
newspaper  using  color  extend 
the  newspaper’s  record  of  hav¬ 
ing  received  recognition  in 
every  year  of  the  competition 
sponsored  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Builders 
since  1950. 

Second  place  this  year  went 
to  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald.  The  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  was  third,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  here. 

Presentation  Slated 

Wishard  Brown,  business 
manager,  and  Jack  Weese,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  first  prize  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  23,  at  the  NAHB  conven¬ 
tion  and  exposition. 

The  I-J  entry  consisted  of 
two  tabloid  magazines  with  a 
four-page  newspaper  size 
wrap-around.  Each  tabloid  was 
48  pages. 

Judges  advised  the  I-J  that 
in  “layout,  photographs,  typog¬ 
raphy  and  content  the  section 
approached  that  of  some  of  the 
finer  home  magazines.”  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  Staffers  Ken  Molino 
and  Bob  Hax  were  praised  and 
the  color  was  described  as  “re¬ 
strained  in  excellent  taste.” 

In-Plant  Product 

Color  photography,  process¬ 
ing  and  engraving  were  done 
by  regular  I-J  staff  members 
and  produced  within  the  local 
plant.  Gordon  Dixon,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  is  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference. 

Editorial  content  was  local, 
including  photo  after  photo  of 
local  homes.  The  contents  were 
prepared  by  the  staff  under 
direction  of  Jack  Craemer, 
managing  editor. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  placed  first  in  the  black- 
and-white  section  division  for 
its  National  Home  Week  cover¬ 
age.  The  awards  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  Jan.  23,  in  Chicago. 
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Stars  and  Stripes 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


That  Stripes  operates  in  the 
black  can  be  shown  from  last 
year’s  profit  of  $500,000.  This 
sum,  like  the  profits  in  preced¬ 
ing  years,  was  turned  over  to 
the  Services  Welfare  Fund. 

The  newspaper  changed  its 
location  three  more  times  — 
from  Pfungstadt  to  Altdorf, 
back  to  Pfungstadt  and  finally, 
in  1949,  to  its  current  home  in 
Darmstadt. 

Circulation,  which  had  dwin¬ 
dled  to  barely  100,000,  began  to 
climb  again  as  the  Cold  War 
developed  and  more  troops  were 
stationed  in  Eur^e.  And  with 
these  troops  came  dependents. 
A  growing  number  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  civilian 
workers  and  State  Department 
employees  also  helped  form  an 
entirely  different  class  of 
Stripes  readers. 

With  its  circulation  climbing 
again  to  150,000,  Stripes  en¬ 
larged  its  staff  and  its  paper. 
The  12-page  tabloid  jumped  to 
16  pages  in  1953  and  to  24  a 
year  later.  Three  editions,  the 
“two  star,”  “no-star”  and  “three 
star”  now  roll  off  the  Darm¬ 
stadt  presses  daily.  In  addition, 
special  weekly  editions  are  sent 
to  units  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  out-of- 
the-way  Air  Force  units. 

Today’s  Stripes  employs 
1,400  people  in  a  vast  area 
stretching  from  the  British 
Isles  to  North  Africa. 

Of  this  total,  150  are  Ameri¬ 
can  civilians,  25  are  service  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  remainder  are 
non-American  citizens.  Most  of 
the  Americans  are  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  departments.  However, 
many  Englishmen  operate  lino¬ 
type  machines,  German  drivers 
operate  most  of  Stripes’  fleet  of 
delivery  trucks  and  local  citi¬ 
zens  run  the  newsstands  under 
the  control  of  an  American  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager. 

District  offices  are  operating 
in  Germany  at  Berlin,  Bremer- 
haven,  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg, 
Kaiserslautern,  Kassel,  Munich, 
Nurnberg,  Stuttgart,  Wiesbaden 
and  Wurzburg;  in  France  at 
Chateauroux,  La  Rochelle,  Metz 
and  Paris;  in  England  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Brandon,  Gainsborough, 
Oxford  and  Warrington;  in 
Italy  at  Leghorn;  and  in  North 
Africa  and  Casablanca  and 
Tripoli. 

In  addition,  copies  of  Stnpes 
are  flown  to  Madrid  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  Americans  con¬ 
fer  January  21,  1956 


r.ected  with  the  base-building 
program  in  Spain.  Air  Force 
and  6th  Fleet  units  are  sent 
special  weekly  editions. 

Sources  of  ‘Local  News’ 

Local  news,  in  Stripes  par¬ 
lance,  can  mean  anything  from 
Britain  to  Berlin  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  to  the  Sahara — any  area 
where  its  readers  may  be  sta¬ 
tioned.  To  get  this  local  news. 
Stripes  maintains  nine  news 
bureaus.  These  are  located  at 
Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern,  Munich,  Stuttgart  and 
Wiesbaden  in  Germany;  Lon¬ 
don;  Orleans,  France;  and  Ra¬ 
bat,  French  Morocco. 

Two  bureaus  are  also  main¬ 
tained  in  the  States — in  Wash- 
ingfton  and  New  York,  the  for¬ 
mer  to  cover  the  Pentagon  and 
the  latter  to  relay  copy  from 
the  three  wire  services  to  the 
news  desk  in  Darmstadt. 

However,  controversial  stories 
affecting  the  Services  are  “off 
limits”  to  the  reporters  in  these 
bureaus.  Even  when  its  report¬ 
er  has  a  clear  “beat”  on  such  a 
story.  Stripes  will  invariably 
wait  for  wire  service  confirma¬ 
tion.  ’Then,  if  the  story  is  too 
big  to  be  discarded,  only  the 
wire  service  version  is  carried, 
in  line  with  the  military-con¬ 


trolled  policy  of  “you  can’t  have 
the  paper  (or  its  reporters) 
saying  anything.” 

Thus,  the  breezy,  brass-need¬ 
ling  Stripes  of  old  is  definitely 
dead.  For  one  thing  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  “family  newspaper” 
by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of 
dependents  now  living  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  For  another.  Stripes  is 
serving  a  peacetime  Army  and 
must  cope  with  the  ensuing  in¬ 
creased  sensitivities  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices  toward  “bad  publicity.”  In¬ 
creased  pressure  from  chap¬ 
lains  is  another  factor. 

But  despite  its  drawbacks 
and  weaknesses.  Stripes  does 
fulfill  many  of  its  obligations 
of  providing  news,  information 
and  entertainment  for  its  read¬ 
ers.  Its  handling  of  news  is  done 
in  a  professional  manner  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  news¬ 
paper.  And  what  started  as  a 
“temporary”  newspaper  for 
wartime  troops  has  become  an 
institution.  It  is  sure  to  be  in 
operation  until  the  last  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  forces  return  home.  With 
the  world  situation  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  no  one  can  foretell  when 
that  will  be. 

Until  then  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  remain  that  link 
with  home  for  thousands  of 
Americans  overseas. 


SAN  DIEGO  IS  BIGGER 
THAN  11  STATES 


SAN 

Arizona  . 
Delaware 
Idaho  .  . 
Montana  . 
Wyoming 


POPULATION 

DIEGO  ca"«nia  798,100 


749,587 
318,085 
588,637 
591,024 
290,529 
New  Hampshire 


New  Mexico .  681,187 
Rhode  Island.  791,896 
South  Dakota  652,740 

Utah .  688,862 

Vermont .  .  .  377,747 
.  .  .  533,242 
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Colffornio  —  Nofthern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  ond  Greoler  Los  Angeles 
. . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Wothington  Bureau  ond  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
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SUPERSONIC 

TODAY 


50 


The  F-lOO  SUPER  SABRE  is  the  first  supersonic  operational  fighter,  and  hoWs 
the  world’s  first  official  supersonic  speed  record  of  822.135  MPH.  Now  in  the; 
hands  of  the  Air  Force  in  quantity,  the  F-lOO  is  produced  at  North  American's 
plants  in  Los  Angeles,  California  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  Still  faster,  more  effK 
tive  fighter  planes  are  — and  will  be  — in  continuous  development  at  Nortt 
American.  A  prime  supplier  of  fighter  aircraft  to  our  Armed  Services,  Nortt' 
American  also  builds  the  F-lOO  SUPER  SABRE  as  a  fighter-bomber,  the  F# 
SABRE  JET,  FJ-series  FURY  Navy  Fighters,  and  the  T-28  high-speed  Traine 


NORTH 
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ULTRASONIC 

TOMORROW 


We  cannot  picture  or  explain  North  American’s  progress  on  the  SM-64  NAVAHO 
Intercontinental  Guided  Missile  because  of  security  restrictions.  We  can  say 
that  it  will  fly  at  speeds  far  beyond  what  we  now  call  supersonic,  be  guided  by 
an  automatic  navigator,  flown  by  an  automatic  pilot,  and  driven  by  a  high- 
thrust  rocket  engine.  North  American  is  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  research 
and  development  on  our  nation’s  guided  missile  program— a  major  addition 
to  the  long-range  striking  power  and  the  aerial  defenses  of  the  nation. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Downey.  Fresno.  Calif.;  and  Columbus.  Ohio 


AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.  ^ 
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PROMOTION 


Some  of  the  Unusual  Ones 
Among  Newspapers  ^  Ads 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Several  unusual  newspaper 
advertisements  hit  the  desk  this 
week.  They  all  score  as  effective 
newspaper  promotion. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph,  for  instance,  uses  a 
full  page  to  pay  tribute  not 
only  to  the  women  on  its  news 
staff,  but  to  the  women  readers 
they  serve. 

“The  ladies,  bless  'em,”  says 
the  headlines,  “have  been  mak¬ 
ing  this  a  record  breaking  year 
in  our  Women’s  Department.” 
Copy  elaborates  on  the  many 
thousands  of  inquiries  that 
come  from  women  readers.  Al¬ 
though  no  figures  are  given, 
copy  says  that  “never  in  the 
history  of  this  newspaper  have 
we  seen  the  like  of  it.” 

Attractive  Staff 

Copy  explains  also  the  policy 
that  “every  inquiry  must  be 
answered  *  *  *  and  such  service 
is  what  makes  a  great  news¬ 
paper  even  greater!” 

Six  of  the  women  staffers 
are  pictured,  while  others  are 
mentioned.  Attractive  sketches 
of  women  engaged  in  various 
women’s  activities  adorn  the 
page,  which  urges  “Yes,  keep 
those  inquiries  coming.” 

There’s  a  clever  ad  pitch  in 
this  page,  too.  The  signature  is 
“Women  Sun-Telegraph  Read¬ 
ers,  an  army  that  numbers 
hundreds  of  thousands,  whose 
purchases  are  counted  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.” 

The  Whittier  (Calif.)  News 
carries  a  splendid  promotional 
advertisement  about  itself,  the 


THE  SERVtCE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  makes  it  easier 
for  an  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  check  and 
pay  for  newspaper 
advertising. 


Service  Offices  \  •  new  riM  •  cnicim 

I  •  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 
•  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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more  effective  in  that  it  is  run 
by  one  of  its  advertisers,  a 
camera  shop.  “The  advertise¬ 
ment,”  notes  Editor  Mynatt 
Smith,  “was  wholly  unsolicited 
by  the  News.  It  was  written  and 
inserted,  at  regular  space  costs, 
by  the  advertiser.” 

This  is  a  column  of  com¬ 
ment,  “Barton’s  Commentary,” 
which  is  evidently  the  style 
of  a  continuing  campaign  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Barton’s  Camera 
Shop.  This  column  is  devoted 
to  praise  of  the  News  for  its 
many  community  activities  and 
its  strong  influence'  for  com¬ 
munity  leadership.  It  makes 
good  reading.  We  don’t  see  how 
the  News  itself  could  have  done 
better  for  itself. 

Hard  to  Beat 

Where  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Evening  Citizen  gets  its  stuff 
we  don’t  know.  If  someone  on 
the  staff  is  pioducing  it — it 
ought  to  be  syndicated.  The  lit¬ 
tle  ads  they  run  to  prod  and 
stimulate  advertisers  contain 
some  of  the  brightest,  sharpest 
copy  we  see  these  days. 

Currently,  for  instance,  one 
carries  a  big  headline,  “Don’t 
Faint.”  Copy  reads:  “A  store 
that  doesn’t  advertise  still  needs 
two  clerks  .  .  .  one  to  carry  out 
the  other  who  faints  when  a 
customer  comes  in.  Advei-tising 
is  the  life  blood  of  business. 
Advertise  yours  in  the  Citizen — 
shopping  starts  in  the  pages  of 
the  Citizen.” 

Hard  to  beat,  isn’t  it? 


-IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 

you'll  And  quolifled,  foctory  trained  men 
...  all  on  24  hour  coll.  For  day  or  night 
•ervice  coll  CLIFFSIDE  4-7500. 

^  A  >  Chicago. 

CK^-W^stinghouse 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3405  West  47th  Street.  Chicago  32,  III. 
Los  Angeles  17,  Cal.  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Shut-In  Sunshine  In  the  Bag 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  Science  Service  makes  smart 
scores  a  terrific  promotional  promotion  by  sending  out  re¬ 
story  with  a  service  it  per-  productions  of  three  major 
foimed  to  brighten  the  lives  of  awards  it  won  in  1955— from 
shut-ins  over  the  Christmas  holi-  the  American  Meteorological 

Society,  the  American  Heart 
It  started  when  Molly  May-  Association,  and  the  Thomas 
field’s  column  last  December  Alva  Edison  Foundation.  “The 
carrried  the  names  of  a  few  great  prizes,”  copy  says,  “are 
shut-ins  with  the  suggestion  seiwice  to  millions  of  people  . . . 
that  readers  might  want  to  telling  them  about  science,  what 
send  them  letters  or  cards.  it  does,  why,  how,  when,  what 
More  names  of  shut-ins  were  for.”  But  the  other  prizes  are 
sent  to  Miss  Mayfield,  who  pub-  welcome,  too. 
lished  them.  In  all,  her  columns  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
mentioned  58.  checks  in  with  a  full  page  re- 

When  a  check  was  made  to 
see  what  happened,  the  Press 


discovered  that  one  shut-in  had 
received  more  than  1700  pieces 
of  mail.  Another  got  more  than  „  jj 
1400.  Several  others  got  about  Budd  Company  presents  an  ex 

1000  each.  The  total  of  mail 


activities  in  1955  that  makes 
fine  and  inspiring  reading. 
Chai'lie  Cole  of  the  John 


received  by  all  those  mentioned  S'®,,  \ 

was  32,563  cards  and  letters,  an 

average  of  560  for  each  of  the  about  this  folder,  which  is  full 
shut-ins  mentioned.  f  interesting  facts  about  the 

.  tremendous  activity  of  the  Post- 

Some  got  small  gifts.  One  Bulletin  market,  is  that  it  shows 
woman  was  touched  by  a  letter  that  Rochester,  Minnesota  is 
from  a  child  enclosing  a  stick  ^Qt  all  or  only  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
of  gum. 

Naturally,  the  Press  plans  * 

to  repeat  the  appeal  next  Oklalioilian  Sponsors 
Christmas.  * 

Farmers’  Soviet  Tour 

‘/  WiW  Oklahoma  City,  OkU. 

There’s  a  significant  line  in  Twenty-eight  agriculture  and 
the  film,  “The  Keyston  Idea,”  livestock  men  will  go  on  a  three- 
which  was  produced  several  week  tour  of  Russia  in  May 
years  ago  by  the  Pennsylvania  under  sponsorship  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  Oklahoman  and  its  radio  aflili- 
tion. 

A  paper,  this  line  says,  be 
longs  to  the  people. 


ate,  WKY 

The  group  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Roy  P.  Stewart,  re- 
.  .  „  .  .j  poi’ter  for  the  Oklahoman,  and 

This  was  basically  the  idea  the  ^.^dio  station 

the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Press  used  in  its  year-end 
“I  Will”  promotion,  which  was 

discussed  in  this  space  some  i.  t.  »  o  _ i 

weeks  ago.  The  promotion  in-  ^  1 

volved  getting  the  citizens  of  „  .  ^  jg  workine 

Evansville  to  pledge  themselves  ^ 

that  “I  Will”  go  forward  to 
build  a  better  and  more  progres¬ 
sive  community. 


The  trip  is  the  result  of  cor¬ 
respondence  initiated  last  Au- 


out  an  itinerary. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  of  | 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
said  response  to  invitations  ex 


Now  F.  E.  Katterjohn,  ad  ceeded  the  limit  of  30  set  by  the 
director,  reports  that  the  cam-  Soviet  Embassy, 
paign  was  a  great  success. 

Being  somewhat  business  • 

minded,  Mr.  Katterjohn  reports 
also  that  the  campaign — which 
culminated  in  a  big  special  “I 
will  go  forward  with  Evans- 


Seeks  PR  ‘Strike’ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Hazel  Fischer,  sccretaiy 


ville”  edition — paid  off  in  extra  to  Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
ad  linage.  executive  editor  of  the  Syn- 

But  the  bigger  pay-off,  as  he  cuse  Herald- Journal,  has  been 
also  admits,  lies  in  the  leader-  appointed  director  of  public  re- 
ship  of  the  paper  in  bringing  lations  for  the  Women’s  In- 
its  community  together  in  a  ternational  Bowling  Congi'ess. 
common  purpose  to  go  forward.  Mrs.  Fischer  is  president  of 
A  paper  belongs  to  the  people,  the  Syracuse  Women’s  Bowling 
it’s  true,  but  the  people  look  to  ATssociation  and  a  member  of 
their  newspaper  for  community  the  National  Women  Bowling 
leadership.  Writers  Association. 
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Tomorrow’s 


prospects  are  good  customers 
today  in  New  England 


Double  talk?  On  the  contrary  .  .  .  just  get  an 
eyeful  of  statistics  on  college  and  school  enroll¬ 
ments.  Comes  fall  and  New  England’s  population 
goes  scooting  for  the  ceiling.  And  it  stays  that 
way  a  full  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Today’s  students  are  a  hefty  hunk  of  buying 
power,  spending  plenty  for  consumer  goods  right 
now.  Tomorrow,  they’ll  be  buying  for  whole 
families  scattered  all  over  the  nation  .  .  .  what’s 
more,  a  big  majority  will  be  making  and  influenc¬ 
ing  purchase  decisions  in  business  and  industry. 
And  you’ll  be  competing  for  their  attention.  Why 
not  cultivate  them  today,  when  they’re  forming 
their  buying  habits  and  preferences? 

But  what  makes  New  England  such  a  hot  market 
in  the  student  category?  Think  about  it!  Tick  off 
some  of  the  big  ones  like ...  Harvard,  Yale,  Dart¬ 
mouth — Holy  Cross,  M.  I.T.,  Williams — Smith, 
Wellesley,  Holyoke — Andover,  Taft,  Groton  .  .  . 
the  list  of  name  schools  seems  limitless.  What 
other  region  do  you  know  with  so  many  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  per  capita? 

And  per  capita,  what  other  region  can  match  this 
hustling  Yankeeland  on  an  economic  basis?  No 
other  section  can  touch  it  when  it  comes  to  earn¬ 
ings,  savings,  and  spending  power.  And  despite 
hurricanes,  floods,  shifting  industrial  trends — 
New  England  comes  back  stronger  than  ever.  More 
diversification  of  industry,  higher  manufacturing 
output,  more  building,  more  buying  .  .  .  bigger, 
more  profitable  markets  for  you. 

Colleges  and  consumer  goods,  mill  towns  and 
manufacturing  equipment  .  .  .  wherever  and  what¬ 
ever  you  sell.  New  England  is  well  worth  your 
time,  talent,  and  best  sales  effort.  But  the  cus¬ 
tomers  won’t  beat  a  path  to  your  door — you’ve  got 
to  take  your  product  to  the  market  place.  And 
one  of  the  shortest,  fastest  ways  we  know  is  via 
New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

SAINE— Banfor  Daily  Ntwt  (M).  (E).  Walthaai  Newt  Trihum  (E),  War-  CONNECTICUT— Anooia  Santintl  (E), 

VERNONT— Barrt  Tiaict  (E).  Bcnnini-  caster  Ttlttraoi  and  Evtnini  Gazatta  Bridiapart  Pott  (S).  Bridiaport  P«al- 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlincton  Free  Prats  (SliE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telairam  (S).  Talatraai  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E), 

(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  Newt-TInics  (E),  Hartford 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE),  Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Ln^  Courant  (M),  Hartford  (Durant  (S), 

Boston  Globe  (S).  Broebton  Enterprise  A  and  New  Haaipthire  Sunday  Newt  (M,  Hartford  TIums  (E),  Meriden  Recard- 

Tines  (E),  Fall  Rim  Herald  News  (E).  EAS).  Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

Fitchburt  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Newt  RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Retister  (EAS),  Norwidi 

(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Timet  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrlnftan 

Eaile-Tribune  (MAE),  Lyim  Item  (E),  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Rcfister  (E),  Waterbury  Republlcam  A 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S).  Woonsocket  Call  American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republlcaa 

Berkshire  Eaple  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (MAS). 
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Only  Blue  Cross  Plans  are  officially  approved  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 


E  Pluribus  Unum 


86  local  Plans -one 


great  proteetion  program 


The  motto  appearing  on  the  coin  of  the  land 
iiii^lit  well  he  the  motto  of  America’s  many 
Blue  Cross  Plans.  Though  each  Plan  serves  only 
its  own  area,  all  the  Plans  are  one  in  purpose. 
One  common  objective  is  carried  out  hy  all— 
to  protect  people  against  hospital  expense  in 
terms  of  needed  care,  rather  than  in  dollar  al¬ 
lowances.  All  the  Plans  work  with  local  hospi¬ 
tals.  All  conform  to  the  same  high  standards. 
All  are  nonprofit  and  officially  approved  hy  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  Millions  of 
Americans  today  have  realistic  protection 
through  Blue  Cross  Plans.  In  effect,  there  truly 
is  “only  one  Blue  Cross.” 


The  local  Plans  bring  the  Blue  Cross  program 
close  to  the  people  and  their  needs.  Each  Plan 
is  organized  locally  hy  hospitals  and  puhlic- 
spirited  citizens.  Each  Blue  Cross  Plan’s 
governing  hoard  includes  hospital  and  husiness 
leaders  and  doctors— serving  without  salary. 
Even  dues  and  hencfits  are  set  locally  to  meet 
local  needs  and  conditions. 

In  every  commnnity^  Blue  Cross  activity  is  of 
vital  interest.  Complete  information  is  offered 
in  a  special  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  Write  Blue 
Cross  Commission,  Dept.  909,  425  North 
Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


®  Blue  CroM  and  syinlK>l  recMtcrctl  by  tbe  American  Hoapital  Aaaociatioo. 
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...all  sharing  a  single  objective! 


In  rommnnilies  roast  to  coast.  Blue  Shield 
Plans  provide  a  sound,  low-cosi  way  for  people 
t«>  meet  expenses  for  surgical-medical  care. 
('.ommunity  action  sparks  each  Blue  Shield 
I’lan.  Each  Plan  is  a  local  enterprise,  serving 
without  taking  a  profit.  It  is  organized  hy  doc¬ 
tors  and  other  citizens  purely  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  benefit. 

(hte  in  name  and  objective.  Blue  Shield  Plans 
everywhere  carry  forward  a  single  idea:  plac¬ 
ing  adequate  financial  protection  against  surgi¬ 
cal-medical  expense  within  reach  of  every 
self-supporting  person.  Though  serving  sepa¬ 
rately,  they  are  working  togetlier. 


EDIT 


OR 
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Public  acceptance  of  the  Blue  Shield  idea  has 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal !  In  just 
nine  short  years,  memhership  in  Blue  Shield 
Plans  has  grown  to  34  million.  Today,  most  of 
America’s  practicing  physicians  actively  sup¬ 
port  the  Blue  Shield  Plans  in  their  own  areas. 
In  meeting  an  important  need  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level.  Blue  Shield  Plans  are  providing  an 
effective  answer  to  a  national  problem. 

For  detailed  facts  on  Blue  Shield  in  American 
life  send  for  the  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  Write 
Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  909,  425 
y’urth  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

A  Service  umrlu  recUtereU  by  Blur  ShicM  Metlicnl  Cere  Flitnit 
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CIRCULATION 


P.O.  Tells  How  Helpful 
It’s  Been  in  Past  Year 


Washington 

On  the  eve  of  presentation 
of  legislation  for  increased 
mailing  rates,  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Arthur  E.  Summerfield  re¬ 
viewed  1956  activities  of  his 
office  and  claimed  73  major 
improvements,  simplifications, 
and  eliminations  of  red  tape, 
24  of  them  directly  benefiting 
the  publishing  business. 

In  the  overall,  the  Cabinet 
member  said,  the  improvements 
are  “of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance  for  large  mail  users,  such 
as  publishers.”  Cited  too,  were 
actions  “providing  common- 
sense  improvement  for  indivi¬ 
dual  mail  users.”  In  the  former 
category,  Mr.  Summerfield  cited 
changes  which  permit  the  use 
of  novelty  pages  for  publishers, 
including  those  containing  cut¬ 
outs,  certain  types  of  puzzles, 
and  so  forth. 

Publishers  were  told  the  Post 
Office  has  done  the  following 
things  for  them: 

Eliminated  from  regulations 
definition  of  “sample  copies” 
which  was  impracticable  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  unnecessarily  re¬ 
strictive. 

Eliminated  the  regulation 
which  arbitrarily  limited  the 
mailings  of  sample  copies  to 
three  a  year  to  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual. 

A  regulation  was  adopted 
making  it  easier  for  publishers 
to  mail  separate  editions  of 
of  their  publication.  This 
eliminated  a  mass  of  involved 
regulations,  fee  charges  and  so 
forth  which  formerly  prevailed 
on  mailings  of  such  editions. 

A  regulation  was  adopted 
permitting  “split  run”  adver¬ 
tising  in  publications  mailed  by 


LINOTYPE 

COMET 


fastest 

simplest 

most  economical 

linecasting 

machine 

in  the  world! 


M«rg«nthal*r  Linelyp*  Company 
29  Ryorsen  Stroot,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


second  class  mail.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  publication  mailed  to 
one  section  of  the  country  may 
contain  a  certain  ad  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  page  slanted  especially  to 
that  section,  while  the  same 
edition  of  the  same  publication 
that  is  sent  to  a  different  sec¬ 
tion  may  contain  on  that  same 
page  a  different  ad,  especially 
slanted  to  the  other  section. 

A  regulation  was  adopted 
permitting  advertising  pages  to 
be  die  cut,  deckle-edged,  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  folding  out  horizon¬ 
tally,  vertically,  or  both.  These 
technical  changes  provide  im¬ 
portant  liberalizations  for  mail¬ 
ers  of  second  class  mail,  giving 
them  more  leeway  in  what 
types  of  advertising  they  may 
accept. 

Regulations  were  adopted 
which  define  and  permit  the 
reasonable  use  of  novelty  pages, 
for  publishers,  including  such 
pages  as  those  containing  paper 
doll  cut-outs,  coupons,  and  so 
forth. 

Simplified  Markup 

New  common  sense  policies 
for  determining  distinctions 
between  advertising  and  non¬ 
advertising  content  of  publica¬ 
tions  were  adopted. 

The  Department  simplified 
the  manner  in  which  publishers 
mark  their  copies  that  are  filed 
with  postmasters  to  show  the 
difference  in  content  between 
reading  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent. 

Regulations  were  put  into 
effect  to  change  and  simplify 
the  manner  of  handling  copies 
of  second-class  publications 
that  are  undeliverable  as  ad¬ 
dressed.  To  illustrate:  Mrs. 


If  you  hava  international  busineu 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  comtmercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


Smith  in  Anytown  moves  from 
First  Street  to  Third  Street 
and  gives  her  new  address  to 
the  Post  Office.  Her  new  copy 
of  her  favorite  magazine  comes 
by  mail,  and  is  sent  to  Third 
Street.  It  will  contain  a  new 
simple  form,  on  which  she  may 
notify  her  publisher  of  her 
change  of  address.  She  has 
three  months  to  do  this,  and, 
if  it  is  not  done  by  then,  the 
Post  Office  will  tear  off  of  the 
copy  of  her  magazine  the  name 
and  address  label  and  itself 
send  it  back  to  the  publisher 
with  the  change  of  address  in¬ 
dicated.  Formerly,  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  engaged  in  a  complicated 
correspondence  back  and  forth 
between  publishers  to  get  the 
change  of  address  made,  and 
often  copies  of  the  publication 
were  returned  to  senders. 

The  handling  of  publishers’ 
mail  was  speeded  by  discontinu¬ 
ing  bulk  weighing  of  each  and 
every  mailing.  Now,  the  total 
weight  of  the  overall  mail  ship¬ 
ment  is  computed  from  state¬ 
ments  of  the  copies  involved 
and  verified  by  taking  sample 
weighings  of  mail  loads  selec¬ 
ted  at  random. 

A  regulation  was  adopted 
which  permits  publishers  to  de¬ 
liver  copies  directly  from  their 
plants  to  railway  stations, 
neighboring  towns,  or  else¬ 
where,  for  acceptance  and  dis¬ 
patch  from  those  points  in  the 
mails.  Formerly,  publishers 
were  limited  to  one,  or  a  few 
points  from  which  they  could 
mail. 

Sunday  Deposit 

Publishers  were  given  author¬ 
ity  to  deposit  Sunday  and  holi¬ 
day  issues  in  rural  mail  boxes 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  with¬ 
out  paying  postage.  This  is  a 
particular  benefit  for  smaller 
papers  in  largely  rural  areas. 
(This  is  an  exception  from  the 
rule  that  mailable  matter  that 
is  deposited  in  mail  boxes  is 
subject  to  postage,  even  though 
it  is  carried  personally  by  an 
individual  and  does  not  move 
through  the  postal  system.) 

The  Department  placed  in 
operation,  first  by  regulation 
and  later  by  authority  of  new 
law,  a  method  of  paying  post¬ 
age  in  cash  on  copies  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  subject 
to  local  per  copy  postage  rates 
— a  convenience  and  record¬ 
saving  step  in  many  instances 
for  publishers. 

A  regulation  was  adopted 
which  permits  printed  illustra¬ 
tions  to  be  pasted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  in  publications. 

A  regulation  was  discon¬ 
tinued  which  required  publish¬ 
ers  to  receive  at  least  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  regu¬ 


lar  advertised  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  on  subscriptions  that 
are  obtained  through  agents  or 
agencies  that  work  on  commis¬ 
sion. 

Revised  special  form  that  is 
used  by  subscribers  to  inform 
publishers  of  changed  address, 
and  obtained  publishers’  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  advertise¬ 
ment  asking  subscribers  to  use 
the  form. 

Greatly  simplified  the  regula¬ 
tions  prescribing  display  of 
title  and  name  of  office  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  copies  of  publica¬ 
tions. 

Adopted  regulation  providing 
for  issuance  of  special  issues. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
supported  a  bill,  which  became 
law,  and  which  has  greatly 
simplified  the  obtaining  of  sec¬ 
ond  class  mailing  privileges  for 
publications  of  churches  and 
religious  organizations. 

Colored  Wrappers 

Changed  regulation  to  per¬ 
mit  publishers  to  use  white  or 
any  other  light  colored  paper 
for  wrapping,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  white  or  manila 
paper. 

(Changed  regulation  to  permit 
use  of  light  colored  paper  by 
publishers  for  address  strips, 
instead  of  mandatory  white  or 
yellow. 

Discarded  requirement  that 
black  ink  only  could  be  used 
on  address  slips  by  publishers. 


Ottawa  JournaPs 
Farm  Paper  Folds 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Beset  by  declining  advertising 
and  circulation  revenue,  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Ottawa  Farm  Journal, 
published  by  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  suspended  operations 
after  68  years. 

Once  the  Farm  Journal  had 
a  circulation  of  20,000  but  in  re-  , 
cent  years  this  had  dropped  to  ^ 
about  11,000.  The  paper  served 
farmers  west  as  far  as  Belle¬ 
ville,  east  through  the  Ottawa 
Valley  and  Quebec  from  Mon¬ 
treal  and  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Temiskaming. 


Starts  26th  Year 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Lewis  J.  Gorsuch  has  just 
begun  his  26th  year  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Vineland 
Times  Journal.  The  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  20-fold 
— from  600  to  over  12,000.  He 
has  the  longest  record  of  service 
with  the  paper,  except  for  the 
owner,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Leuchter. 
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new 


HIGH 


for  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

54.456.955 


lines  of  advertising  in  1955— 

a  gain  of  5,086,658  lines  over  1954 
and  second  largest  volume  in  the  nation 


Here  are  some  of  the  market  growth  factors 
contributing  to  the  greatest  year  in  Journal  history 


1,022,000  POPULATION  — gaining  1 1 5,000  since  the 
1950  Census,  Greater  Milwaukee  now  has  more  consum¬ 
ers  than  any  one  of  a  dozen  states,  and  all  within  1 2  miles 
of  the  city  center.  Milwaukee  county  alone  has  972,000 
— again  of  100,000  since  1950. 

$  BILLION  IN  NEW  BUILDING— In  Milwaukee 
county  alone  construction  contracts  in  the  past  six  years 
totaled  $1,091,000,000.  This  included  over  48,000  new 
homes,  according  to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation. 


EMPLOYED  NOW  433,090— The  number  employed 
in  Milwaukee  county  rose  to  a  record  of  433,090  in  De¬ 
cember  1955  —  an  increase  of  more  than  50,000  since 
1950,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  EXPAND— D  e  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t 
store  sales  in  Milwaukee  were  up  14%  in  December  over 
a  year  ago.  In  four  new  regional  type  shopping  centers 
(present  and  planned)  Milwaukee  will  have  six  new  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  nearly  200  other  new  stores. 
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TH  1  TVT’l  •  ■  ■  1  I  quence  of  an  unhealthy  political  Cl  T3  • 

Press  b  reedom  W  hittled  ^  Reporters 

Imprisoned  By 


In  World,  IPI  Reveals 


Only  four  out  of  40  non-total- 
itarian  governments  do  not  re¬ 
strict  freedom  of  the  press  in 
one  way  or  another. 

This  is  the  outstanding  fact 
established  by  the  International 
Press  Institute’s  latest  study, 
“Government  Pressures  on  the 
Press”.  Totalitarian  countries, 
where  press  freedom  is  a  lost 
cause,  were  not  included  in  the 
study. 

This  collection  of  case  his¬ 
tories  demonstrates  what  meth¬ 
ods  are  used  by  governments 
to  curb  freedom  of  the  press. 
Defense  of  this  freedom  is  the 
major  concern  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  (IPI), 
a  world-wide  organization  of 
newspaper  editors  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Zurich,  Switz¬ 
erland. 

Some  of  the  countries  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  study  are  traditionally 
democratic,  others  have  just 
won  their  freedom,  others  are 
on  the  verge  of  dictatorship.  But 
they  all  have  opposition  news¬ 
papers,  which  may  be  subject 
to  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
from  official  quarters. 


outright  subsidies,  some  govern¬ 
ments  distribute  well-paid  offi¬ 
cial  advertisements — but  only  to 
“friendly”  newspapers. 

In  a  few  countries,  which  are 
democratic  in  name  rather  than 
in  fact,  journalists  are  subject 
to  arbitrary  arrest,  and  govern¬ 
ment-induced  mob  attacks  on 
newspaper  plants  are  not  un¬ 
common.  In  countries  with  a 
traditionally  free  press,  news¬ 
papermen  may  be  intimidated 
by  administrative  measures  di¬ 
rected  against  Communist  sub¬ 
version. 

One  of  the  discouraging  find¬ 
ings  reached  by  the  study  is 
that  press  freedom  has  been  on 
the  decline  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  study  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  wor¬ 
sening  climate  produced  by  the 
Cold  War  and  by  special  issues 
such  as  racialism  in  South  Af- 


list  mainly  intellectually;  his 
freedom  of  expression  may  suf¬ 
fer  just  as  much  as  when  the 
pressures  are  of  a  more  direct 
kind.  The  free  press  therefore 
has  a  long  fight  before  it. 

“But  the  free  press  can  also 
boast  of  some  resounding  vic¬ 
tories.  Its  vigilance,  together 
with  that  of  a  section  of  public 
opinion,  enlightened  by  it,  led 
to  the  crushing  in  the  Federal 
Gei-man  Republic,  Italy,  Japan, 
Brazil  and  elsewhere  of  a  re¬ 
surgence  of  some  forms  of  au¬ 
thoritarian  control.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  these  victories 
were  won  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  local  press, 
public  opinion  and  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  the  foreign 
press. 

“It  is  therefore  of  capital  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  public  opinion 
in  the  free  countries  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  solidarity  within  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 


Red  Hungary 


‘National  Interests’ 


Restrictions  Itemized 
Dangerous  constitutional 
clauses,  stringent  penal  code 
provisions  and  restrictive  spe¬ 
cial  laws  are  listed  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country  basis.  The  study 
also  examines  administrative, 
political  and  economic  pi'essures 
employed  by  governments. 

In  some  countries,  govern¬ 
ment  news  is  deliberately  with¬ 
held  from  opposition  organs,  in 
others  they  get  only  a  meagre 
share  of  government-controlled 
newsprint  imports.  Apart  from 


There  is  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  abuse  the  concepts  of 
“national  security”,  “national 
prestige”  and  “national  inter¬ 
ests”  in  order  to  muzzle  the 


Soviet  Rejects  Bid 
For  Salisbury  Visa 


Endre  Marton,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Com. 
munist-ruled  Hungary,  and  hit 
wife,  Ilona  Nyilas,  who  had 
worked  for  the  United  Prea 
there,  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison  for  six  years  and  three 
years  respectively,  on  a  charge 
of  espionage. 

They  are  Hungarian  nationals 
and  had  served  as  part-time 
correspondents  from  1947  until 
their  arrest,  Mr.  Marton  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  his  wife  in  June. 
They  were  sentenced  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  court  on  accusations  of 
spying  for  the  United  States 
intelligence  service,  the  Buda¬ 
pest  radio  announced. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  issued  this  statement; 

“Endre  Marton  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  Hungarian  journalist 
His  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  those 


.  ,  TT  -  r.  normal  for  a  foreign  con^- 

Apphcation  by  Hamson  ^E^  spondent  except  that  his  scope 


press. 

One  of  the  most  serious  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  report  is  that 
“new  forms  of  government 
pressures  have  emerged  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  democratic  by 
tradition  and  which  have  a  long 
history  of  freedom  and  of  par¬ 
liamentary  life. 

“These  pressures  are  all  the 
more  disastrous  because  of 
their  insidious  nature.  They  are 
often  the  result  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  tension,  the  conse- 


Salisbury,  New  York  Ti^s,  for  ^^s  sharply  limited  by  the  n- 
a  temporary  visa  has  been  re-  gtrictions  imposed  in  police 
jected  by  the  Press  Department  upon  news  sources 

of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  reporters. 


Soviet  Union  in  Moscow. 


“Marton’s  dispatches  were  al- 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 


Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 


you  to  have  a 
“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


$6.50  U.  S.  &  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $10.00. 

Please  enclose  check 
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Address  . 
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Mr.  Salisbury  served  in  Mos-  ways  filed  through  open  chan 
cow  with  the  United  Press  dur-  nels  and  passed  by  Hungfarian 
ing  World  War  II  and  between  Government  censorship.  In  n- 
1949  and  1954  as  New  York  cent  years  they  had  consisted 
Times  correspondent.  He  is  now  mainly  of  governmental  an¬ 
on  the  Times  staff  in  New  York,  nouncements  or  material  pub- 
The  Soviet  authorities  said  they  lished  in  the  controlled  Hun- 
would  consider  the  application  garian  press, 
from  another  Times  correspond-  «The  definition  of  espionage 
ent  and  the  Times  announced  m  Iron  Curtain  countries  diffen 
such  an  application  will  be  materially  from  the  Western 
made.  The  Times  is  now  repre-  concept.  In  totalitarian  states 
sented  in  Moscow  by  one  cor-  an  individual  can  be  convicted 


respondent,  Welles  Hangen. 


Baltimore  Sun  Sends 
Norton  to  Moscow 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  announced 
this  week  that  it  was  establish- 

ing  a  Moscow  bureau,  and  that  XScan ‘businessman  Robert 
Howard  M.  Norton  would  be  its  ^  Vogeler  in  1949.  Also  held 
1  ijggu  ^  spying  charge,  Mr.  Vogeler 


of  espionage  merely  because  he 
showed  interest  in  subjects 
which  the  regime  has  decide 
are  its  secret  property.  W 
apparently  was  Marton’s  crin* 
in  addition  to  having  been  an 
outspoken  anti-Communist.” 

Ironically,  Miss  Nyilas  hid 
reported  for  UP  the  trial  of 


was  released  in  1951  and  re 
turned  to  the  United  States. 


c. 


oi 


chief.  Mr.  Norton  has 
granted  a  Russian  permanent 
residence  visa. 

His  1947  series  on  evils  in 
Maryland’s  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  system  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Norton,  44  began  his 
news  career  in  the  Orient  as 
correspondent  for 
American  papers. 
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Oiie-Cent  Increase 

Sandusky,  Ohio 
The  Sandusky  Register-Ster- 
News  has  announced  an  incre** 
several  in  the  price  of  the  paper  froB 
.5c  to  6c. 
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Canada’s  Press  Wary 
Of  Newsprint  Control 


Some  Canadian  newspapers  leading  editorial  by  editor 
raised  the  cry  this  week  that  Gerard  Filion,  said  the  regula- 
Premier  Duplessis’  Newsprint  tions  would  give  the  board  “dis- 
Control  program  threatens  the  cretionary  powers  over  newspa- 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Quebec  pes.” 

Province.  The  editoial  said  further: 

Editorials  in  two  French-lan-  “Suppose  Le  Devoir  publishes 
guage  papers  in  Quebec  ex-  articles  that  do  not  please  the 
pressed  fears  that  the  premier’s  Government  or  the  board.  With- 
action,  while  taken  in  their  in-  out  going  as  far  as  cutting  its 
terest,  would  open  doors  to  supplies  —  that  would  be  too 
goveiTimental  regulation  of  the  odious  —  the  board  could  cause 
press.  annoyances,  block  an  increase 

Control  Board  in  circulation,  or  prevent  its 

The  premier,  in  retaliation  printing  shop  from  developing 
for  newsprint  manufacturers’  by  refusing  newsprint  necessary 
refusal  to  give  Quebec  newspa-  for  the  printing  of  weekly  or 
pers  a  favored  position  on  price,  monthly  publications,  or  simple 
has  proposed  establishment  of  commercial  circulars.” 
a  Newsprint  Control  Board  Summing  up,  the  editorial 
which  would  have  sweeping  said:  “For  not  having  known 
powers  to  regulate  use  of  the  enough  to  contain  their  ap- 
forests,  exportation  of  pulp-  petites,  the  paper  companies  are 
wood,  production  quotas  and  being  put  in  a  straitjacket;  at 
price  for  products  sold  within  the  same  time,  the  newspapers 
the  province.  have,  suspended  over  their 

The  four  members  of  the  heads,  a  sword  of  Damocles.” 
board  would  be  appointed  by  A  front  page  editorial, 
the  Government  “during  good  “Shame  of  Silence,”  in  the 
behavior”  but  their  salaries  and  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
other  expenses  would  be  paid  by  said,  in  part: 
the  pulp  and  paper  companies.  “The  issue  in  Quebec  is  more 
Le  Solid  of  Quebec  com-  important  than  the  entire  news- 
mented:  “through  no  fault  of  its  print  industry  of  that  province, 
own,  the  Quebec  press  is  caught  The  issue  in  Quebec  is  the  free- 
in  the  line  of  fire  of  the  re-  dom  of  the  press  •  •  •  If  and 
grettable,  deteriorating  conflict  when  it  is  established— as  it  has 
between  the  Government  and  not  been  in  Quebec— that  the 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  of  newsprint  industry  of  any 
the  lyovince  of  Quebec.  province  is  profiteering  from 

“Without  taking  a  stand  on  its  use  of  public  resources,  the 
the  principle  and  the  problems  government  of  that  province 
at  issue,  publishers  cannot  be  can  deal  with  it  by  normal 
indifferent  to  something  of  such  methods  of  taxation, 
widespread  importance.  “The  newspaper  publishers, 

Hope  for  Revision  in  turn,  can  deal  with  it  by 

“Dailies,  weeklies  and  period-  normal  methods  of  discussion 
icals  alike  must  equally  fear  the  •  ♦  *  Newspapers  do  not  need, 
fate  that  could  be  in  store  for  and  should  never  ask,  govem- 
them  at  the  hands  of  an  over-  ments  to  intervene  in  their  busi- 
ambitious  monopoly  and  an  ex-  ness  affairs.  The  day  they  allow 
cessively  arbitrary  political  that  to  happen,  they  have  sur- 
authority.  It  was  to  protect  rendered  the  two  things  that 
them  (the  newspapers)  against  justify  their  existence — their 
the  harshness  of  their  suppliers  freedom  and  their  independ- 
that  the  present  authority  ob-  pnce.” 
jected,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  ■  i  i  i  n  »■ 

unjust  increase  in  the  price  of  w/'w  •  n 
newsprint.  Kiel  it  L*rOfi 

“This  time,  however,  the  (Continued  from 

measure  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  to  bring  the  manu¬ 
facturers  hack  to  a  sense  of  ^?nom>eMewspai 

JSns  ward^.^SItle^" 

provisions  which,  unless  amend- 
ed,  would  compromise  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Probably  it  Unduly  Cone 

will  be  sufficient  only  to  show  Theodore  A.  Ser 
this  in  order  to  obtain  revision  manager  of  the  I 
and  correction.”  Newspaper  Publish* 

Le  Devoir,  of  Montreal,  in  a  tion  and  president  ( 
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paper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  said: 

“I  feel  that  Congressman 
Klein  is  concerned  unduly  with 
the  threat  that  current  news¬ 
print  shortages  will  cause 
smaller  newspapers  to  go  out 
of  business  unless  metropolitan 
dailies  arrange  to  share  their 
supplies.” 

“When  I  appeared  before 
this  Congressman’s  subcommit¬ 
tee  earlier,”  Mr.  Serrill  said, 
“I  assured  the  committee  that 
the  40  state  and  regional  news¬ 
paper  associations  would  ar¬ 
range  for  those  publishers  hav¬ 
ing  adequate  paper  to  see  that 
no  other  member  newspaper 
would  be  forced  to  suspend. 
This  was  the  course  followed 
by  such  associations  during  and 
after  World  War  II.” 

“There  would  be  more  news¬ 
print  for  newspapers,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  “if  the  tonnage  diverted  to 
income  tax  forms,  trashy  comic 
books,  circulars,  throwaways, 
commercial  and  industrial  wrap¬ 
pings  could  be  saved  for  the 
newspaper  field. 

“It  can  be  observed  that  the 
Federal  government  exempts 
newsprint  from  any  import 
duty,  with  the  intention  it  be 
used  for  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  and  news.  But,  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  tons  are  sold  to  the 
abuse  of  this  intent.” _ 

Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

ute  himself,  but  that  I  would 
not  take  upon  me  to  spread  his 
detraction ;  and  that,  having 
contracted  with  my  subscribers 
to  furnish  them  with  what 
might  be  either  useful  or  en¬ 
tertaining,  I  could  not  fill  their 
papers  with  private  altercation, 
in  which  they  had  no  concern, 
without  doing  them  manifest  in¬ 
justice. 

“Now,  many  of  our  printers 
make  no  scruple  of  gratifying 
the  malice  of  individuals  by 
false  accusations  of  the  fairest 


characters  among  ourselves, 
augmenting  animosity  even  to 
the  producing  of  duels,  and  are, 
moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to 
print  scurrilous  reflections  on 
the  government  of  neighboring 
states,  and  even  on  the  conduct 
of  our  best  national  allies,  which 
may  be  attended  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  These 
things  I  mention  as  a  caution  to 
young  printers,  and  that  they 
may  be  encouraged  not  to 
pollute  their  presses  and  dis¬ 
grace  their  profession  by  such 
infamous  practices,  but  refuse 
steadily,  as  they  may  see  by  my 
example  that  such  a  course  of 
conduct  will  not,  on  the  whole, 
be  injurious  to  their  interests.” 

Most  of  the  abuses  Franklin 
mentions  have  disappeared  from 
today’s  press,  but  we  particular¬ 
ly  like  his  destruction  of  the 
“common  carrier”  philosophy 
as  applied  to  newspapers  in  his 
parallel  between  the  stage¬ 
coach  and  a  newspaper. 

• 

Newsprint  Use 
Ahead  of  Output 

The  fine  line  between  supply 
and  demand  in  newsprint  last 
year  was  apparent  in  the  195.'> 
statistics  reported  this  week: 

Estimated  consumption  was 
7.7%  greater  than  in  1954  and 
8.1%  greater  than  in  1953. 

Total  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  was  7.6%  more  than  in 
1954  and  13.8%  more  than  in 
1953. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA  consumed  2.8%  more 
newsprint  in  December  than  in 
December,  1954.  (All  Detroit 
papers  were  shut  down  in  De¬ 
cember.)  In  all  of  1955  the 
ANPA  publishers  used  5,044,- 
993  tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of 
December  were  34  days’  supply 
for  the  average  of  all  report¬ 
ing  papers.  At  the  end  of  1954 
the  stocks  were  39  days’  sup¬ 
ply. 


Klein  Proposal 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

economies — newspapers  and  re¬ 
tail  general  merchants.”  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler. 

«  *  * 

Unduly  Concerned 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  president  of  the  News- 


There  is  no  substitute  for  experience  in  confidential 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  media  prop¬ 
erties.  Our  firm  has  more  than  30  years  combined 
experience  in  negotiating  sales  of  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  properties. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  6.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jmw  W.  Blackbarn  Stay  V.  Hamiltvn  William  T.  StabklaSalS 
CIUToH  Marahall  Tribana  Tawar  W.  R.  Twlnlag 

Waahinctaii  Bids.  Dalawara  7-S7SS-S  111  Sattar  St. 
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Waahinstan  Bids. 
StarllBS  S-4S41-S 


111  Sattar  St. 
Exbraak  1.SS71-S 


7  Named  to 
AP  Election 

A  seven-member  committee  to 
follow  Associated  Press  per¬ 
formance  in  coverage  of  this 
year’s  Presidential  Election  is 
included  in  assignments  made 
this  week  to  the  Continuing 
Study  Committees  of  the  AP 
Managing  Editors’  Association. 

Charles  A.  King  III,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  a 
Gannett  Newspaper,  has  been 
designated  as  chairman  of  the 
elections  group.  Other  members 
are:  William  Foote,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  John  O.  Hjel- 
le,  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times;  Wyman 
Riley,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times- 
Herald;  Sid  Steen,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World;  and  Gene 
'Thorne,  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier. 

Some  of  the  APME  study 
fields  of  last  year  have  been 
dropped  or  consolidated ;  some 
new  ones  have  been  added, 
notably  in  the  areas  of  headline 
work  and  news  of  interest  to 
women. 


Follow 

Coverage 

Frank  Angelo,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
chairman ;  J ames  A.  Best,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  &  Courier;  Arthur 

Laro,  Houston  Post;  J.  B.  Mullaney, 
Cleveland  News. 

NEWSFEATURES— Ed  Dooley,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  chairman ;  C.  C.  Aldridge, 
Beaumont  Journal;.  Fred  Burgner, 
Trenton  Times;  Gordon  Hanna, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  J.  Cur¬ 
tis  Lyons,  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress 
Index;  John  A.  Montgomery,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State;  Randolph  Norton, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

SPORTS — Rossman  H.  Wsmkoop, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  chairman ;  Merrill  Chilcote, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  News- 
Press;  Frank  A.  Knight,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette;  Phil  R.  North, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  Sam 
Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  S' 

Observer;  Gene  Sullivan,  Coffeyville 
(Kas.)  Journal. 

MEMBERSHIP  CITATIONS— A.  M. 
Glassberg,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, 
chairman ;  F.  S.  Heaberlin,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press;  John  S.  Moore,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald;  John  D.  Paulson, 
Fargo  Forum;  George  R.  Shoals, 
Rochester  Democrat  S'  Chronicle;  J. 
F.  Weadock,  Tucson  Star. 

STATE  CIRCUITS— John  Bloomer, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  chairman; 
Arthur  F.  Duncan,  Kansas  City 
Times;  Jack  Moran,  Bangor  (Maine) 
News;  Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland 
Oregonian;  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star; 
Dean  Stone,  Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times; 
Don  Wilkins,  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 


Ike  Run  Again? 

20  Say  Yes,  46  No 

In  a  poll  among  66  re¬ 
porters  and  deskmen  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  United 
Press,  46  thought  President 
Eisenhower  would  not  run 
again;  20  thought  he  would. 

UP’s  general  news”  man¬ 
ager,  Earl  J.  Johnson,  ex¬ 
plained  that  no  story  was 
moved  on  the  wires  about 
this  poll  “because  we  don’t 
want  to  risk  having  the 
private  opinions  of  UP  news¬ 
men  used  to  influence 
events.” 


WOMEN — Mrs.  Francele  Armstrong, 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner- Journal, 
chairman ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Dixson, 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate;  Miss 
Rebecca  Gross,  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press;  J.  Q.  MahafTey,  Texarkana 
Gazette  and  Daily  News. 

FOREIGN  NEWS  —  Charles  H. 
Hamilton,  Richmond  News  Leader, 
chairman ;  Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press;  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Fallon,  Toledo  Blade;  A.  R. 
Nelson,  Little  Rock  Gazette;  Harmon 
Phillips,  Tulsa  Tribune;  Tom  K.  Sho- 
walt-'r,  CrawfordvUle  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Review. 

WRITIN(3— Eugene  Pulliam  Jr.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  chairman  ;  Robert  B. 
Beith,  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald 
fir  Express;  Dick  Cunningham,  Du¬ 
rango  (Colo.)  Herald-News;  W.  Earl 
Hall,  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette;  Claude  Ramsey,  Ashville  (N. 


Taft  Firm  Wins 
Knoxville  TV 

Washington 

Acting  on  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer’s  recommendation  of  a 
year  ago,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations  Commission  this  week 
approved  a  Channel  10  tele¬ 
vision  grant  to  WBIR,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Radio  Cincinnati,  Inc.,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Taft  family 
(Cincinnati  Times  Star),  has  a 
one-third  interest  in  WBIR.  The 
FCC  decision  admitted  greater 
radio-TV  experience  by  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio,  Inc.  but  pre¬ 
ferred  WBIR  on  its  good  record 
of  broadcasting  perfo-mance. 

By  coincidence,  WBIR  moved 
in  tax  court  here  this  week  to 
reverse  a  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  ruling  that  disallowed 
expenditure  of  $40,0^0  in  the 
TV  competitive  hearings  as  a 
normal  business  expense.  The 
Bureau  held  that  the  item,  in¬ 
volving  $15,500  in  taxes,  should 
be  ti'eated  as  capital. 

• 

Charles  Clayton  Joins 
Southern  Illinois  U. 


APME  President  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
announced  the  appointments. 
Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  and  John  H.  Col- 
bum,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch,  is  general  vicechair¬ 
man. 

The  additional  committees 


DOMESTIC  NEWS— John  W.  Colt. 
Kansas  City  Star,  chairman ;  Frank 
C.  Allen,  New  Orleans  States;  How¬ 
ard  Cleavinger,  Spolcane  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle;  John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth;  Alan  Hathway,_  Newsday, 
L,ong  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Victor  Jones, 
Boston  Globe;  Ralph  Larson,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot. 

WASHINGTON— Philip  S.  Heisler, 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  chairman ; 
Arthur  F.  Felt  Jr..  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  Thomas  F.  Fergu¬ 
son,  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald: 
Alfred  Friendly,  Washington  Post  & 
Times-Herald;  Tanner  T.  Hunt, 
Beaumont  Enterprise;  Kenneth  L. 
Simms,  San  Diego  Tribune. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  NEWS- 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION— 
Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
chairman ;  Rober  Budrow,  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner;  Vint  Jennings, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail;  Rufus 
Josey,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald; 
Everett  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  David  Schutz,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  Peyton  B.  Winfree 
Jr.,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance. 

NEWSPHOTOS— Arthur  C.  Deck, 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  chairman ; 
George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald;  Ted 
Durein,  Monterey  (Calif,)  Peninsula 
Herald;  Richard  M.  Long,  Wichita 
Eagle;  Robert  G,  Shand,  New  York 
News;  David  Silverman,  Minneapolis 
Star;  Miles  Sines,  Long  Beach  Press 
Telegram. 

NEWS  INNOVATIONS— A.  Vernon 
Croop,  Rochester  Times-Union,  chair¬ 
man  :  Orien  W.  Fifer  Jr.,  Phoenix 
Republic;  Murray  Powers,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal;  Otto  C.  Pressprich,  Sagi¬ 
naw  News;  William  I.  Ray,  Atlanta 
Journal;  Paul  Swensson,  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

HEADLINES — Howard  B.  Taylor, 
Son  Diego  Union,  chairman ;  Sam  H. 
Day,  New  York  Journal- American; 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford  Times; 
Felix  McKnight,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  Russell  H.  Reeves,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greens¬ 
boro  News. 


C.)  Citizen-Times;  Kenneth  R.  West, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

TECHNICAL  PROGRESS— Quinton 
Beauge,  W'lliamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Ga¬ 
zette,  chairman ;  Tom  C.  Harris,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Paul  E.  Neville, 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

PERFORMANCE — J.  Edward  Mur¬ 
ray,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News,  chair¬ 
man. 


I  KNOW 

A  Top  Flight  Circulation  Manager 

Employed,  creative  promotion,  imagination,  executive  ability,  young, 
sound  judgment  and  background  of  successful  performance,  who  will 
entertain  a  change  for  well  grounded  reasons.  Is  seeking  permanence 
and  stability.  Assistant’s  “spot”  considered  where  there  is  opportunity. 
He  commands  a  starting  salary  of  about  $175.00  per  week  and  worth 
many  times  this  figure  to  any  publisher.  Third  party  negotiations 
guarantee  strict  confidence  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Would  prefer  chart  areas  3,  4,  S,  6,  8,  9  and  10,  as  shown  in  classified 
section  of  E  &  P. 
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Ohio  State  Seminar 
For  Editors,  Writers 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

City  editors,  editorial  writers 
and  reporters  from  20  Ohio 
cities  will  attend  the  Second 
Press  Institute  at  Ohio  State 
University  here  Feb.  13-17. 

The  newsmen  will  be  “pupils” 
to  a  distinguished  “faculty”  of 
historians,  political  scientists 
and  leading  journalists.  And 
they  will  hear  a  lecture  on  “The 
Role  of  the  Free  Press”  by  Her¬ 
bert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Then  the  seminarians  will 
become  “panelists”  for  an  open 
forum  exchange  of  opinions,  a 
session  in  which  each  newsman 
comes  armed  with  a  file  of  the 
papers  of  all  others. 

The  seminar  “faculty”  in¬ 
cludes  Prof.  Foster  Rhea  Dulles, 
chairman  of  the  OSU  history 
department;  Prof.  E.  Allen 
Helms,  OSU  author  and  politi¬ 
cal  scientist;  Prof.  James  E. 
Pollard,  head  of  OSU  Journal¬ 
ism  Sch(X)l;  and  Dr.  Edgar 
Dale,  expert  on  the  effective  use 
of  language  and  pictures. 


Carbondale,  ni. 

Charles  C.  Clayton,  for  30 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  St 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democnl, 
has  been  approved  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  Board  of 
Trustees  as  a  lecturer  and  visit¬ 
ing  professor  in  journalism.  Mr. 
Clayton  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  staff  since 
his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  February,  1925.  He 
was  executive  assistant  to  the 
publisher  when  he  joined  the 
SIU  journalism  faculty.  Heisi 
past  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Enquirer 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


that  Mr.  Ferger  had  drawn 
$118,000  in  salary  and  bonuses 
last  year,  the  publisher  said  he 
had  “not  the  slightest  apology 
to  make,”  since  the  sum  was 
“properly  in  line”  with  the  pay 
given  chief  executives  covered 
by  surveys  of  10  other  independ¬ 
ent  papers  in  cities  comparable 
to  Cincinnati,  made  by  man¬ 
agement  consultants. 

“I  never  thought  that  my 
compensation  would  reach  what 
it  did  last  year,”  Mr.  Ferger 
continued.  “In  all  the  years  I 
have  worked  for  the  Enquirer, 

1  didn’t  dream  that  we  could 
make  a  gross  profit  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  single  year. 

Review  of  Salary 
“If  in  future  years  we  main¬ 
tain  our  earnings  and  perhaps 
increase  them  still  further,  this 
matter  of  compensation  cer¬ 
tainly  has  to  be  looked  into.  In 
the  light  of  future  possibilities, 

I  think  a  compensation  system 
should  be  worked  out  which  will 
preserve  an  incentive  for  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  a 
reasonable  ceiling  of  some  sort 
upon  my  total  remuneration  in 
any  one  year.  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
review  the  subject,  with  this  in 
mind,  and  to  review  also  the 
whole  subject  of  executive  com¬ 
pensation  within  the  Enquirer.” 

Mr.  Ferger  read  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  by  Cyrus  Eaton, 
agreeing  to  finance  the  |7,600,- 
000  purchase  of  the  Enquirer 
from  the  John  R.  McLean 
heirs,  provided  the  publisher 
continue  under  a  10-year  con¬ 
tract.  On  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Ferger’s  promise  the  head  of 
Portsmouth  Steel  advanced 
$1,250,000  to  Enquirer  em¬ 
ployes  and  agreed  to  risk 
$9,100,000  altogether,  “to  have 
the  paper  remain  under  the  con¬ 
tinuing  management  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  had  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  been  responsible  for  its 
operation  for  many  years.”  Mr. 
Eaton  observed. 

Said  Mr.  Ferger:  “Mr.  Stuart 
of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  and 
the  employe  group  likewise  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  provision  that  I 
should  remain  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  company.” 

95%  Stock  Voted 

The  three-hour-long  session 
called  to  order  at  11  a.m.,  Jan. 

il7  was  marked  by  verbal  fire¬ 
works,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
outside  shareholders  were  in  the 
'ast  majority,  it  was  quieter 

editor  k  publisher 


than  earlier  meetings  of  En¬ 
quirer  employes.  Some  300 
shareholders  holding  proxies 
representing  250,563  shares  or 
95.93%  of  261,180  common  stock 
outstanding  attended. 

The  vote  was  on  the  cumula¬ 
tive  plan,  which  permitted  all 
the  stock  held  by  one  stock¬ 
holder  or  group  to  be  voted  for 
one  candidate.  There  are  242,- 
665  shares  of  stock  in  the  vot¬ 
ing  trust.  The  Ratliff  group 
objected  to  Mr.  Ferger’s  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  professional 
agency  to  solicit  proxies. 

Columnist  Al.  Schottelkotte, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Save  the  Enquirer  —  Again, 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ratliff,  insisted  that  John  F. 
Cronin,  former  city  editor,  had 
been  “smashed,  because  he  re¬ 
fused  to  compromise  honor  and 
integrity.” 

After  Mr.  Jacobs  had  said  a 
proposed  “dumping”  of  an  em¬ 
ploye-candidate  should  be 
blamed  on  himself  and  Mr. 
LeBlond,  not  on  Mr.  Ferger, 
Jack  Cronin  replied:  “Any 
manipulation  that  would  deprive 
an  employe-representative  of 
election  is  entirely  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  management.”  Mr. 
Jacobs  said  Mr.  Ferger  was 
“for”  the  trio  selected  by  the 
workers. 

Verbal  Fireworks 

Joel  Irwin,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  intimated  that 
several  persons  in  the  editorial 
department  had  planned  three 
years  ago  to  take  over  control 
of  the  Enquirer. 

“Ratliff  had  a  chance  to  equip 
himself  and  there  was  no  doubt 
on  their  part  that  he  would 
some  day  be  publishing  the  pa¬ 
per,”  Mr.  Irwin  said.  He  once 
thought  Mr.  Ratliff  “a  hero, 
savior  of  the  Enquirer,"  but  be¬ 
fore  long,  “I  saw  what  he  was 
trying  to  do.  The  tension  in 
the  editorial  room  was  so  thick 
you  could  cut  it.  At  times  there 
were  so  many  people  in  Cronin’s 
office  it  looked  like  a  cell  meet¬ 
ing,”  he  asserted. 

Defending  Messrs.  Ratliff  and 
Cronin,  E.  B.  Radcliffe,  amuse¬ 
ment  editor,  asserted,  “No  em¬ 
ploye-shareholder  has  the  same 
right  to  free  speech  as  outside 
shareholders.  Employes  are 
fired  for  speaking.  If  this  isn’t 
true,  why  were  Cronin  and  Rat¬ 
liff  fired?” 

Mr.  Ratliff  said,  “After  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ferger’s  remarks,  all 
I  can  say  is,  truth  is  not  a 
private  possession  of  those  In 
high  positions.  It  belongs  to 
everyone  and  will  be  told  sooner 
or  later.” 

Chester  Davis,  a  printer,  said 
many  of  the  4,200  shareholders, 
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especially  those  in  labor  unions, 
did  not  have  faith  in  Mr.  Ferger, 
regarding  him  as  holding  him¬ 
self  aloof.  “That’s  a  matter  of 
opinion,”  Mr.  Ferger  responded, 
adding  that  anytime  he  was 
wanted  he’d  be  happy  to  come 
to  the  composing  room  for  a 
chat. 

Claims  and  Counterclaims 
Some  followers  of  Ratliff  and 
Cronin  predicted  that  the  “fami¬ 
ly  feud”  which  has  made  the 
paper’s  private  affairs  public 
gossip  would  drag  on  until  Aug. 

1,  1957  when  the  five-year  vot¬ 
ing  trust  is  dissolved. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Ferger  and  Mr.  Ratliff  engaged 
in  verbal  tilts  over  the  former’s 
claim  that  1955  was  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  best  year.  Mr.  Ratliff 
declared  the  statement  was 
“ridiculous.”  He  said  three  of 
the  past  10  years  bettered  the 
1955  net  profit  of  $466,000,  in¬ 
cluding  1946  with  $537,000,  1947 
with  $537,000  and  1948  with 
$516,000,  all  before  employe- 
community  ownership  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1952.  “And  no  one  knows 
what  the  McLeans  made  before 
that!” 

The  ousted  columnist  charged 
that  despite  all-time  record 
gains  in  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  in  ’55,  “we  had  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  Sunday  paper 
to  avoid  perhaps  the  worst 
profit  in  a  decade.” 

Mr.  Ferger  said  it  “is  a  dis¬ 
tortion  on  Mr.  Ratliff’s  part  to 
carry  on  his  progrram  to  under¬ 
mine  the  management  of  the 
Enquirer.  He  conveniently  for¬ 
gets  to  mention  that  the  En¬ 
quirer  in  its  most  recent  three 
fiscal  years  had  debt  charges  to 
carry  which  it  did  not  have 
during  1946,  1947  and  1948,  of 
$361,925,  $362,376  and  8401,930, 
consecutively.  The  1955  fiscal 
year  was — and  this  is  under¬ 
scored  —  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  Enouirer  history  by  any 
fair  comparison.” 


Detroit 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


The  'Times  had  received  a 
lot  of  letters  and  phone  calls 
inquiring  into  the  special  in¬ 
surance  program  it  sells  to 
readers.  The  Times  manage¬ 
ment  made  arrangements  with 
the  insurance  company  to  keep 
the  policies  in  force.  Newspa¬ 
per  carriers  will  seek  to  collect 
the  5  cents  per  week  charge. 

The  News  reported  that  its 
switchboard  had  continued  to 
receive  the  typical  calls  for  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  via 
phone.  One  suggestion  was  that 
the  News  establish  a  “classified 


switchboard”  to  replace  its  ex¬ 
tensive  classified  columns.  “You 
could  take  classified  ads  by 
phone,  post  them,  then  read 
them  off  to  other  interested 
callers,”  the  news  reader  sug¬ 
gested.  The  idea  was  turned 
down  politely. 

Recipe  for  Octopus 
Dale  Davis,  Free  Press  Wo¬ 
men’s  editor,  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  problem  posed  by  a  young 
bride  via  telephone.  “How  do 
you  boil  octopus?”  He  was 
asked  in  all  seriousness.  It 
turned  out  the  bride  had  honey¬ 
mooned  in  Mexico  and  tasted 
octopus  for  the  first  time. 
When  she  found  some  of  the 
exotic  food  in  a  local  super¬ 
market,  she  bought  it,  then 
discovered  she  had.no  cookbook 
telling  how  to  cook  it. 

Mr.  Davis,  with  some  help 
from  his  wife,  came  up  with 
the  recipe.  Several  days  later 
he  got  a  callback  that  reported 
high  success  by  the  bride. 

Long  lines  had  formed  at 
newstands,  at  hotels  and  at 
the  Michigan  Central  Station, 
especially  on  Sunday  mornings, 
as  news-starved  Detroiters  tried 
to  get  copies  of  the  out-of-town 
papers. 

The  supply  was  never  enough 
to  go  around,  resulting  in 
prices  running  to  40  and  75 
cents  for  single  copies  of  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

A  good  supply  of  Toledo 
Blades  poured  into  Detroit  for 
sales  at  high  prices.  Officials  of 
the  Detroit  papers  said  this 
was  a  bootleg  action  by  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  was  known  that 
the  “paper  bootleggers”  were 
grabbing  a  supply  of  papers 
from  other  towns.  They  got  35c 
for  them  here. 

Papers  in  neighboring  cities 
such  as  Windsor,  Ont.,  Pontiac 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  made 
no  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation,  a  Detroit 
spokesman  said. 

A  Welcome  Gift 
A  society  matron,  at  a  gar¬ 
den  club  meeting,  told  how  her 
husband  came  home  one  night 
during  the  newspaper  strike 
and  called  out,  “Dear,  I’ve 
brought  you  a  present.”  It  was 
a  copy  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 

Owners  of  recording  devices, 
in  some  instances,  took  the 
news  off  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  on  tape,  then  played 
it  back  not  only  for  the  news 
but  to  remember  bargains, 
phone  numbers  and  addresses 
of  advertisers. 

A  woman  university  faculty 
member  said  she  had  “never 
gotten  so  much  work”  out  of 
her  husband  as  she  did  during 
the  weeks  when  there  was  no 
Sunday  newspaper. 
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lAPA  Fund  to  Battle 
Colombia  Oppression 


The  executive  committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  voted  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $500  to  a  freedom 
of  the  press  fund  started  in  Co¬ 
lombia  to  defend  newspapers 
there  against  economic  reprisals 
by  the  government. 

The  conservative  Diario  Gra- 
fico  has  already  closed  down 
rather  than  pay  a  fine  of  $4,- 
020  for  “disrespect”  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla.  El 
Espectador  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  because  of  difficulties 
with  censorship.  Other  newspa¬ 
pers  face  imminent  closure  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  fines  and  back 
tax  assessments. 

The  freedom  of  the  press 
fund  was  started  by  El  Espec¬ 
tador  to  help  newspapers  with 
limited  economic  means  to  with¬ 
stand  punitive  measures  against 
the  opposition  press. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
of  lAPA  and  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
cabled  Luis  Gabriel  Cano  ad¬ 
vising  him  of  the  committee’s 
action.  He  added  in  his  cable: 
“It  is  our  hope  that  the  Colom¬ 
bian  press  will  soon  be  freed 
from  all  oppressive  actions 
which  keep  the  truth  from  the 
courageous  and  freedom-loving 
people  of  Colombia. 

“Please  accept  this  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  defense  of  your  press 
as  a  token  of  our  unflagging  in¬ 
terest  in  your  problems  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  the 
lAPA  to  do  everything  possible 
to  maintain  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  the  press  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.” 


dellin,  because  they  dared  ex¬ 
pose  the  dictator  in  news  stories 
and  editorial  comments.  Those 
fines  are  of  10,000  pesos  ($4,- 
OOO).  Unable  to  intimidate  the 
newspapers  with  these  tactics, 
the  dictator  has  now  ‘discovered’ 
alleged  tax  violations  in  the 
books  of  El  Espectador  and  El 
Colombiano. 


lie  opinion,  not  only  in  Colombia 
but  in  the  press  of  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  order 
to  bring  an  end  to  dictatorial 
suppression  of  the  press 
through  censorship,  suspension, 
economic  reprisals  or  other 
governmental  action. 

“As  proved  in  Argentina,  a 
people  dedicated  to  freedom 
and  democratic  processes  will 
not  long  submit  to  the  contin¬ 
uous  denial  of  them  of  the 
truth  through  the  printed  word.” 


Almanac  Keeps 
Tabs  on  Congress 


lAPA  Backs  Ornes 


“It  is  unnecessary  to  examine 
the  recent  history  of  the  nefar¬ 
ious  dictatorship  of  Peron  in 
Argentina  to  encounter  a  par¬ 
allel  to  this  action. 


As  Representative 


Washington 

Congressional  Quarterly 
News  Features  this  week  pub- 
lished  its  11th  Annual  Almanac 
detailing  and  backgrounding 
the  1955  session  of  Congress 
and  political  highlights  of  the 
year. 

The  838-page  volume  outlines 
action  on  all  major  legislation, 
tabulates  all  roll-call  votes  and 
shows  percentagewise  how  of¬ 
ten  each  Congressman  voted 


“Now  the  latest  step  is  to 
silence  El  Espectador.  Censor¬ 
ship,  once  again  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  is  depriving  the 
Colombian  people  of  the  right 
to  know  the  truth. 


“Reprisals  have  been  unleash¬ 
ed  against  El  Espectador,  a 
newspaper  of  liberal  opinion, 
because  former  President  Al¬ 
berto  Lleras  Camargo  repre¬ 
sented  it  at  the  lAPA  meeting 
in  New  Orleans  last  November 
and  because  his  widely  read  col¬ 
umn  has  been  recording  the 
truth,  which  the  dictator  can¬ 
not  tolerate.  Also  Guillermo 
Cano,  the  editor,  was  a  member 
of  the  lAPA  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Press  Com¬ 
mission  of  Colombia. 


The  executive  committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  recognized 
Dr.  German  Ornes  Coisu  as 
authorized  representative  of  El 
Caribe,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic’s  leading  newspaper. 

The  committee  rejected  a  re¬ 
quest  by  Rafael  Herrera,  act¬ 
ing  publisher,  that  he  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  lAPA  representative. 

Dr.  Ornes  announced  last 
month  that  he  is  seeking  politi¬ 
cal  asylum  in  the  United  States, 
and  charged  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  civil  and  property 
rights  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  by  the  Trujillo  government. 
The'  charges  were  denied  by 
Senor  Herrera.  (E&P,  Jan.  7, 
page  63.) 

The  executive  committee’s 
decision  “was  arrived  at  after 
the  committee  satisfied  itself 
that  Ornes  is  still  the  legal 
owner  of  the  newspaper,”  lAPA 
Manager  James  B.  Canel  said. 


with  and  against  the  majority 
of  his  party  on  key  issues.  It 
also  tabulates  his  “Eisenhower 
Support”  percentage. 

The  Almanac  is  not  sold  on 
on  the  open  market  but  is  part 
of  the  agency’s  service  for  sub¬ 
scribers  which  include  more 
than  200  newspapers.  The  Al-  I 
manac  entailed  a  full  year's  I 
work  by  research  and  writing:  1 
staffs  and  is  a  distillation  of 
the  52  Weekly  Reports  sent  to 
subscribers. 

The  Almanac  also  includes 
testimony  before  congressional 
committees;  history  of  major 
bills,  broken  down  into  eight 
major  categories;  election  in¬ 
sults;  personal  statistics  on 
Congressmen;  Presidential  nom¬ 
inees;  a  glossary  of  legislative 
terms  and  an  explanation  of 
just  how  laws  are  made. 


Hemispheric  Protest 


Background  Given 


In  a  statement  referring  to 
current  attempts  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  government  to  wipe  out 
the  independent  press,  Mr. 
Stahlman  said: 


“Persecution  is  directed 
against  El  Colombiano,  a  news¬ 
paper  of  conservative  opinion, 
because  its  editor.  Dr.  Fernando 
Gomez  Martinez,  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  freedom 
of  the  press  and  is  likewise  a 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Commission  which  has  protested 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
dictator. 


“The  hostility  of  Dictator 
Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla  toward 
the  press  of  Colombia  continues 
to  augment  in  fury.  Already 
the  largest  and  most  respected 
morning  daily  of  that  country, 
El  Tiempo,  has  been  silenced. 
It  was  dictatorially  closed  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1955. 

“Now  Rojas  Pinilla  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  financially 
other  respected  newspapers  of 
different  political  opinion.  PMnes 
were  assessed  against  El  Es¬ 
pectador  and  Diario  Grafico,  of 
Bogata,  and  El  Correa,  of  Me- 


“Both  El  Espectador  and  El 
Colombiano  enjoy  the  largest 
circulation  in  Colombia  today. 
The  government  seeks  to  elim¬ 
inate  both  completely,  because 
the  official  daily  La  Paz,  of  Bo¬ 
gota,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
semi-autonomous  Banco  Popu¬ 
lar,  has  been  unable  to  gain 
ascendancy  over  those  two  re¬ 
spected  journals. 

“The  lAPA  will  continue 
ceaselessly  to  expose  and  de¬ 
nounce  such  unwarranted  as¬ 
saults  on  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press  as  have  been 
in  vogue  in  Colombia  all  too 
long  now.  It  will  be  relentless 
in  its  campaign  to  marshall  pub- 


Needed  Parts  Flown 
To  Argentine  Paper 

Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  rushed  urgently  needed 
parts  this  week  to  an  Argentine 
newspaper  that  reappeared  re¬ 
cently  after  six  years  of  closure 
by  the  Peron  government. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
of  lAPA  and  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
shipped  the  parts  to  El  Intran- 
sigente,  of  Salta,  by  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  after  hearing  of 
the  plight  of  publisher  David 
Michel  Torino. 

The  parts  were  delivered  in 
Argentina  by  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
of  Editors  Press  Service,  repre¬ 
senting  Mr.  Stahlman. 


lAPA  Scholarship 
Awarded  in  April 

William  H.  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  Scholarship  Fund, 
Inc.,  has  announced  that  a  nev 
scholarship  will  be  awarded 
during  the  midyear  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  April 
6-8  in  Bermuda. 


‘Collective  Press’ 

Cairo 

The  government  weekly  Al 
Sawra  (Revolution)  has  de¬ 
manded  reorganization  of  the 
Egyptian  press  on  a  “collective” 
basis  when  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  is  introduced  here  soon. 
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The  scholarship  was  donated 
last  year  by  the  New  York 
Times.  | 

At  least  two  more  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  awarded  at  th*  . 
annual  meeting  of  the  lAPA’s  ^ 
General  Assembly  next  October 
in  Havana.  Scholarships  award¬ 
ed  so  far  have  been  for  $2,500. 
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Daily  Paper  at  Fair 

Syracuse,  N.  L  i 
Students  in  the  Syracuse  > 
University  School  of  JournalisB 
will  publish  a  daily  newspaper  ^ 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  *. 
here  Sept.  1-8.  Dario  Politella. 
instructor  at  the  school,  has 
been  named  “publisher”  by 
Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark. 
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Z^ger  Award  Recipient 

Walters  Opposes  SDX 
Press  Study  Proposal 

Tucson,  Ariz.  by  editorials  or  speeches  in 
Advocating  more  editorial  groups  such  as  this.  But  we 
criticism  between  newspapers,  must  carefully  avoid  anything 
Basil  L.  Walters,  » icecutive  ed-  that  would  result  in  further 
itor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  standardization  of  our  prod- 
warned,  however,  it  is  better  ucts. 

I  'temper  '  wTth '"S"  FirTt  Subject  to  Investigation 

Amendment  or  to  endanger  it.  “Another  reason  I  am  op- 
Mr.  Walters  made  this  asser-  posed  to  the  project  is  because 


WSJ  Executives 
Given  New  Tasks 

W  1  Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc., 
I  publishers  of  the  Wall  Street 

Journal,  has  announced  the 
=  formation  of  a  new  Division  of 

Development  and  Planning  with 
J.  J.  Ackell  as  general  manager. 

Advocating  more  editorial  groups  such  as  this.  But  we  C.  Slane  H.  Slane  Mr.  Ackell  joined  the  organi- 

criticism  between  newspapers,  must  carefully  avoid  anything  zation  in  1919,  served  in  vari- 

Basil  L.  Walters,  » icecutive  ed-  that  would  result  in  further  j  t  ous  business  office  capacities 

itor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  standardization  of  our  prod-  ^113.]lgCS  111  and  has  been  business  manager 

warned,  however,  it  is  better  ucts.  •  O  J  since  1948.  He  developed  the 

to  preserve  press  freedom  than  xCOriB  OOarCl  Electro-Typesetter,  a  system  of 

to  temper  with  the  First  Subject  to  Investigation  remote  control  automatic  type- 

Amendment  or  to  endanger  it.  “Another  reason  I  am  op-  Peoria,  Ill.  getting  which  is  used  in  all 

Mr.  Walters  made  this  asser-  posed  to  the  project  is  because  Carl  P.  Slane,  former  presi-  five  Wall  Street  Journal  print- 
don  in  accepting  the  Peter  I  feel  it  is  morally  wrong  for  dent  and  publisher  of  the  ing  plants  to  produce  identical 
Zenger  Award  from  the  Uni-  a  newspaper  organization  to  Peoria  Star,  has  been  elected  type  from  one  master  tape, 
versity  of  Arizona  School  of  commit  its  members  by  even  an  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc-  Buren  H.  McCormack,  for- 
Joumalism  here  Jan.  15.  He  implied  obligation  to  a  founda-  Peoria  Journal-Star,  Inc.  executive  editor  and  more 


was  honored  for  his  efforts  in  tion  through  acceptance  of  a 
alerting  American  editors  to  grant. 


„  recently  treasurer  of  Dow 
Mr.  Slane  s  son,  Henry  P.  Jones,  has  been  appointed  busi- 


the  need  for  greater  access  to  «Being  tax  exempt,  these  Seriden^Ta^^tectSTresiS  manager  and  ^rill  take 

freedom  of  information.  He  foundations  are  the  worthy  f  xl  ^omnanv  with  William  L  .  day-to-day  pro- 

was  the  first  chairman  of  the  nf  vimlnupi.'  hv  _  Williain  L.  Auction  activities.  Mr.  McCor- 


was  the  first  chairman  of  the  subject  of ‘eternal  vigilance' by  RuJI^foTag  secreta^^  v  •  •  a  .i. 

American  Society  of  Ne’wspa-  newspapers.  Our  associations  a  WaIpVi  transnrar  mack  joined  the  company  in 

per  Editors’  Freedom  of  Infor-  fraternities  should  there-  17  nr  j  t  a  *  *  reporter, 

mation  Committee.  fore  not  bring  possible  embar-  president  of 

Opposes  SDX  Project  rassment  to  members  by  get-  the  Wowfc^an  Aeioa-Su^  was 

Mr.  Walters  took  occasion  to  '“K  >>"1  "»  Other'diSr^  ar^  Civic  Leader 

..ice  his  opposition  to  the  matter  how  worthy.  'HL^d"'kin^y!  Jo^S  E  cSl  Ashoeiate  Editor 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  project  to  Must  Avoid  Conformity  sidy,  Frank  C.  Mayne  Jr.,  and  Philadelphia 

f™\e%uriVthe"'^^^^^  summarize  -  !  believe  Mrs.  Howard  Talbott.  Mrs.  Constance  H.  Dallas, 

iHpntial  pWtion  pnmnnitrn  Hp  newspapers,  if  they  are  to  Henry  Slane  is  the  grandson  the  only  woman  to  serve  on 

based  his  onnosition  nrimarilv  the  American  Dream,  of  Henry  M.  Pindell  and  the  Philadelphia’s  City  Council,  has 

orthe  /ournaS  frS^^^  should  be  edited  by  men  who  third  generation  of  the  family  been  appointed 

proposal  to  solicit  funds  from  ^®''®.  courage  of  their  own  to  serve  as  the  newspaper’s 
a  private  foundation.  convictions.  president.  Mr.  Pindell  purchased 

“I  do  not  fear  critical  exam-  “There  are  to  my  tastes  good  the  Peoria  Journal  in  1890  and 

mation  of  myself  or  any  news-  newspapers,  mediocre  newspa-  the  old  Transcript  in  1916.  Dur- 
paper  I  help  edit,’’  he  said  Pers,  poor  newspapers  and  un-  ing  World  War  II  the  Journal 
■‘Neither  do  I  fear  comment  fortunately  a  few  bad  newspa-  and  the  Star  pooled  their  me- 
and  debate  about  any  newspa-  pers.  But  taken  all  together  chanical  and  business  office  fa- 


mation  Committee.  fg^g  bring  possible  embar- 

Opposes  SDX  Project  rassment  to  members  by  get- 
.Mr.  Walters  took  occasion  to  ^®‘^  them,  no 

voice  his  opposition  to  the  "latter  how  worthy. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  project  to  Must  Avoid  Conformity 
study  the  daily  newspaper  per-  „„  .  ti-i- 

formance  during  the  1956  pres-  summarize -I  believe 

idential  election  campaign  He  "C'^spapere,  if  they  are  to 
based  his  opposition  primarily 

on  the  journalism  fraternity’s  f be  edited  by  men  who 
proposal  to  solicit  funds  from  have  the  courage  of  their  own 
a  private  foundation.  convictions. 

“I  do  not  fear  critical  exam-  “There  are  to  my  tastes  good 


pers.  I  do  fear,  however  any  ^bey  are  the  best  press  the  cilities.  The  Journal  Star  cor¬ 
and  all  efforts  by  newspaper-  world  has  ever  known.  poration  was  formed  two  years  V  sultant  on  civic 

men  to  regiment  themselves  “If  we  were  to  take  a  poll  ago.  ■  problems,  par- 

or  to  put  themselves  into  a  in  fbis  room,  there  would  be  .  ticularly  in  the 

common  mould.’’  little  agreement  on  which  field  of  human 

Referring  to  the  proposed  newspapers  should  be  placed  2  Reporters  Have  welfare.  She  has  long  been 

means  of  conducting  the  1956  into  the  categories  I  have  just  „  ,  l  n  prominent  in  civic  affairs  and 

press  study,  Mr.  Walters  as-  listed.  Books  on  the  Press  was  defeated  for  re-election  to 

serted:  “If  we  were  all  to  agree  on  Minneapolis  Minn  Council  last  November  by 

Step  Towards  Licensing  ^^e  bad  newspapers,  we  would  ^wo  Minneapolis  Morning  ®  "  * 

“If  any  other  fund  or  anv  in-  expressing  our  staff  writers,  Carl  T.  ^  ,i  a  u  l  k  a 

..  .J  oiner  luno  or  any  in-  yjg^g  about  them.  But  we  A  u  Mrs.  Dallas  and  her  husband, 

dividual  or  group  wants  to  ^  g„gr  ^g  ^^g^g  George  M.,  live  in  the  Chestnut 

investigation  of  this  to  try  through  some  authority  o7  Wkf  thevTavrwi^^^^^^^^  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia, 

charge,  made  as  part  of  a  po-  * _ _ _ *bey  have  written.  ,.i,nAvor, 


ird  generation  of  the  family  been  appointed 

associate  editor 
of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily 
News. 

As  associate 
e’ d  i  t  o  r,  Mrs. 
Dallas  will 
serve  as  con- 
ration  was  formed  two  years  V  sultant  on  civic 

:o.  problems,  par- 

•  HaIIa.  ticularly  in  the 

field  of  human 

Reporters  Have  welfare.  She  has  long  been 

»  »»  prominent  in  civic  affairs  and 

ooks  on  the  Press  was  defeated  for  re-election  to 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Council  last  November  by 

...  I-  •  a  narrow'  margin.  She'  is  a 

Two  Minneapolis  Morning 

nbune  staff  writers,  Carl  T.  n.  r»"ii  aluka 
o«A  _  Mrs.  Dallas  and  her  husband. 


®  p°'  to  make  them  conform  to  our  i  ^  a»  ^^ey  have  three  children, 

htical  campaign,  let  them  do  gottems ’’  Pitiful  and  the  Proud”  , 

so.  It  might  contribute  to  a  P  ‘  «  (Randon  House)  is  Mr.  Rowan’s 

healthy  debate  about  the  press.  new  book.  Much  of  the  material  7  r|n-ya  Hnaviitnl 

“But  an  important  newspaper  r»  gathered  from  his  trip  ^  ^ 

organization  should  not  asso-  Appomlecl  through  southeast  Asia  in  1954  Philadelphia 

ciate  itself  with  anything  that  Robert  P.  Davidson,  general  while  serving  as  a  specialist  John  Frasca,  staff  writer  for 
might  well  be  the  first  step  manager  of  Puck-The  Comic  for  the'  State  Department.  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 

toward  regimentation  and  li-  Weekly,  has  announced  the  ap-  Mr.  Cohn’s  book,  titled  “1999”  ^ot  a  job  as  an  attendant  in  a 
cens®  through  an  attempt  to  pointment  of  J.  Hugh  E.  Davis  (Bobbs-Merrill),  is  a  learned  mental  institution  near  Pitts- 

discipline  members,  even  to  the  post  of  vicepresident,  guess  of  what  the  world  will  be  burgh  to  get  background  ma- 

though  only  by  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  joined  Puck  on  like  at  the  end  of  the  20th  cen-  terial  for  a  series  of  articles 

opinion.  Such  a  step,  I  fear,  Jan.  1,  has  been  head  of  the  tury.  Cohn  gathered  material  on  the  plight  of  mental  patients 

would  be  contrary  to  the  Amer-  J.  Hugh  E.  Davis  Company  and,  for  the  book  after  months  of  in  the  state.  Mr.  Frasca  worked 

Dr®am.  previous  to  that,  executive  vice-  research  and  study  and  inter-  for  seven  days  in  the  hospital 

“It  is  proper  that  we  try  to  president  of  Foote,  Cone  and  viewing  outstanding  men  of  without  anyone  suspecting  he 

persuade  other  editors,  either  Belding,  Chicago.  science  and  industry.  was  a  reporter. 
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Reply  Filed 
In  Copley 
Press  Suit 

Chicago 

Plaintiffs  deny  that  the  will 
of  Ira  C.  Copley  authorized  re¬ 
tention  of  his  shares  of  stock 
in  Copley  Press,  Inc.  for  the 
length  of  time  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  shares  were 
retained  by  defendant  executors. 

This  allegation  and  further 
charges  were  made  here  last 
week  in  reply  to  an  answer  filed 
last  month  by  executors  of  the 
Copley  estate.  (E&P,  Dec.  17, 
page  57).  The  litigation  is  in 
connection  with  a  suit  brought 
by  William  Nelson  Copley,  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Copley,  former 
head  of  Copley  Newspapers, 
charging  that  executors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman  of  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
had  mismanaged  the  estate.  (E 
&  P,  July  16,  page  8). 

In  the  reply  filed  this  week 
in  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County, 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs, 
which  include  William  Copley, 
his  wife  and  children,  charge 
that  executors  were  operating  a 
business  and  aquiring  new  busi¬ 
nesses  “without  explicit  authori¬ 
ty  to  do  so  contained  in  the 
will  or  obtained  from  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.” 

Plaintiffs  further  deny  that 
management  and  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Copley  Press, 
which  operates  15  newspapers 
in  Illinois  and  California  and 
one  television  station,  have  been 
“sound  and  prudent  and  to  the 
financial  advantage”  of  the 
Copley  estate,  as  alleged  by  the 
executors  in  their  answer  of 
Dec.  14. 

Plaintiffs  also  assert  that  the 
estate  and  the  beneficiaries 
would  have  “enjoyed  greater 
financial  benefits  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  executors  had  with  due 
promptness  liquidated  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Copley  Press, 
Inc.,  and  had  invested  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof  in  sound,  diver¬ 
sified  and  readily  marketable 
securities  suitable  for  trust 
portfolios.” 

Plaintiffs  also  take  issue  with 
the  purchase  by  Copley  Press 
of  such  newspaper  properties 
as  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review  and  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  as  well  as 
television  station  KCOP-TV,  de¬ 
nying  that  such  action  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  business 
management  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Referring  to  payment  of  $25,- 
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Weekly  Keeps  f 
Going  Despite  > 
Flood  Havoc 


j 


Yuba  City,  Calif, 


1 


TEXAS  SEMINARIANS — An  array  of  "experts"  at  the  city  editors' 
seminar  conducted  by  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  last  week 
included  (left  to  right)  Ed  N.  Wischcamper,  managing  editor  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News;  Harry  Montgomery,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette;  and  Pat  Taggart,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Waco  Newspapers.  The  seminar  was  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Journalism. 


000  annually  by  Copley  Press 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  for  special  services,  the 
plaintiffs’  reply  charges  that 
such  payment  constitutes  a 
“gross  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  which  was  precluded 
by  its  position  as  executor  from 
obtaining  employment  to  render 
special  services  to  a  corporation, 
the  controlling  portion  of  the 
common  stock  of  which  was  held 
by  said  bank  as  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutors.” 


Newspaper  Tied 
To  Community 


Austin,  Tex. 


Plaintiffs  admit  that  William 
Copley,  brother  of  James  Cop¬ 
ley,  has  been  a  director  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  but  contend  that 
transactions  complained  of  were 
adopted  and  effected  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  “controlled 
by  the  executors  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Nelson  Copley,” 


The  newspaper’s  only  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse  for  existence  is 
service  to  the  community,  Harry 
Montgomery  told  a  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  seminar  at  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Texas  last  week. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  declared 
that  a  community  grows  in 
proportion  to  the  job  the  news¬ 
paper  does. 

“Every  column-inch  of  the 
newspaper,  the  adveitising  and 
news  columns  alike,  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  serving  the  community 
and  the  readers,”  he  said. 


The  reply  points  out  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Copley,  as  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Copley  Newspapers, 
spends  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  out  of  the  United 
States  and  that  he  was  unable 
to  acquire  adaquate  familiarity 
with  the  affairs  of  Copley  Press. 
It  is  contended  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  executors  failed  to  in¬ 
form  William  Copley  fully  con¬ 
cerning  their  acts  and  transac¬ 
tions. 


Stock  of  Copley  Press  con¬ 
stitutes  90%  of  the  assets  of 
the  estate.  The  trust  provides 
that  when  William  Copley 
reaches  the  age  of  40  on  Jan. 
24,  1959,  then  both  sons  get 
their  stock  outright.  At  the 
present  time,  each  of  the  two 
sons  owns  outright  one  share  of 
the  1,000  shares  of  common 
stock.  They  are  each  to  receive 
four-ninths  of  the  998  remain¬ 
ing  shares. 


“The  first  responsibility  of 
the  newspaper  is  to  see  that  the 
readers  have  a  decent  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  to  live,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  newspaper  must 
campaign  for  honest  public  of¬ 
ficials,  good  schools  and  librar¬ 
ies,  proper  health  conditions, 
fair  prices  for  public  utilities, 
and  other  improvements.” 

The  seminar  chairman  was 
Ed  N.  Wishcamper,  Abilene 
Reporter-News  managing  editor. 

At  a  session  on  libel,  A.M. 
Herman,  member  of  the  Fort 
Worth  law  firm  of  Samuels, 
Brown,  Herman  and  Scott,  em¬ 
phasized  that  one  of  the  chief 
libel  problems  today  is  tagging 
a  person  as  a  Communist  or 
Communist  sympathizer. 


Despite  the  fury  of  repeated  ^ 
floods,  the  Yuba  City  Indepe%.  - 
dent-Herald  has  continued  to 
appear  weekly  without  the  loss  ^ 
of  a  single  publication. 

So  reported  Earl  Brownlee,  ? 
publisher,  almost  matter-of^  * 
factly.  New  high  waters  threat¬ 
ening  levees  early  this  week 
contained  “no  immediate  dan¬ 
ger,”  he  added. 

One  edition  was  printed  fi'om 
the  plant  of  the  Colusa  Sun- 
Herald,  thanks  to  Wilmer  Brill 
he  reported.  Two  subsequent 
weekly  issues  were  produced 
from  the  I-H’s  own  plant,  des¬ 
pite  flood  damage. 

The  newspaper’s  job  printing 
plant  was  completely  wrecked 
by  the  waters  that  inundated 
this  city.  The  first  job  work 
since  the  floods  penetrated  the 
levees  just  before  Christmas 
was  not  turned  out  until  the 
afternoon  of  Jan.  16. 

That  same  day  hundreds  of 
men  were  again  working  to 
strengthen  the  levee. 

Advertising  was  restricted 
but  remained  fairly  high  1*- 
cause  banks  wished  to  announce 
policies  and  because  heavy  sup¬ 
port  came  from  Marysville  es¬ 
tablishments,  just  across  the 
river. 

“Of  course  at  first  we  didn’t 
go  out  for  any  ad  copy.  We 
just  took  what  came  to  us,”  Mr. 
Brownlee  added. 


Weekly  Editor  Helps 
School  Building  Fund 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


3  Health  Forums 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Minneapolis  Star  is  co¬ 
operating  w’ith  Minnesota 
health  officials  in  a  series  of 
three  public  forums.  They  will 
cover  heart  and  blood  pressure, 
cancer  and  miracle  drugs. 
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H.  G.  Howard,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Gazette,  a  weekly,  has  | 
contributed  $500  to  the  building 
fund  of  Syracuse  University's 
School  of  Journalism,  D«w>  - 
Wesley  C.  Clark  announced. 

In  a  letter  to  Dean  Clark 
accompanying  the  gift,  Mr. 
Howard  said: 

“As  you  probably  know,  my 
first  loyalties  are  to  Colgate 
University  and  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  having 
been  graduated  from  these  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“However,  I  have  another 
loyalty  to  the  weekly  news  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  the  Syracnae 
School  of  Journalism,  which 
...  in  my  opinion,  does  the  best 
job  in  the  field  of  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction.” 


PHO  rOGRAPH^  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extend.  Walter  Attenni  and  Raoul  For- 

* - - -  The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  nezza.  Mort  Belshaw,  Rome 

,  ,  in  the  case  is  expected  at  its  newsphoto  editor,  will  super- 

O  f  next  term  in  March.  vise.  After  these  men  have 

O  LM/l/l'tJi §  made  their  shots,  messengers 

^  Special  Auto  Plate  the  negatives 

yk  If*  L  •  •  .  ,  to  a  darkroom  in  Cortina,  and 

lYt  ^  authorizing  special  original  copy  will  be  sent  by 

IICVUI  fff  ±  §k^ll€l%^0  auto  license  plates  for  press  car,  train  and  plane  for  quick- 

photographers  has  been  ap-  gg^  delivery  to  major  distribu- 
Special  lighting  and  scaffold-  smith  and  Don  Bindyke.  They  proved  by  the  Pennsylvania  points, 

ing  set  up  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe-  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Ed-  State  Legislature  and  now  There  is  no  photo  pool  for 
dial  made  it  possible  for  pho-  ward  G.  Bauer,  of  Westmore-  awaits  the  governor’s  signa-  ^^g  games  at  Cortina.  However, 
togiaphei-s  of  the  London  land,  to  five  days  each  in  jail  ture.  After  the  House  voted  151  Olympic  authorities  have  de- 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  and  of  the  and  fined  from  $100  to  $500  for  to  7  in  favor  of  the  measure,  cided  to  set  up  a  pool  operation 
company’s  television  station,  disobeying  his  order.  Gov.  George  M.  Leader  indi-  ^^g  main  Olympics  at  Mel- 


Bishop  s  Consecration 
Recorded  in  Pictures 


CFPL-TV,  to  provide  an  inti¬ 
mate  view  of  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop,  one  of  the  most 
solemn  services  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 


Constitutional  Question 


Two  photographers  using  con-  pj-gyidg  readv  identification  of 
cealed  35-millimeter  cameras  cameramen 
photographed  Wable  in  the  cor-  ^he  Pennsylvania  Revenue 


cated  he  would  sign  it.  The  idea  bourne,  Australia,  next  No- 
of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to  vember. 


Charges  Dropped 


Three  still  photographers  and  the  ^urtroom  Dgpt.  will  have  authority  to  Assault  charges  brought  by 

two  moviemen  covered  the  two  deputy  sheriffs  were  jggyg  plates  with  the  initials  Bernard  A.  Degnan  of  the  Glen 

and  one-half  hour  long  service,  preventing  the  third  photog-  “pp^”  ggt  on  a  keystone  back-  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and 


Four  banks  of  flood  lights,  each 

carrying  five  bulbs,  were  in-  „  „  ..  The  bill  was  backed  by  the  cused  of  attacking  him  were 

stalled  in  the  cathedral  by  Free  Charles  E.  Kenworthey,  i-ep-  Pennsylvania  News  Photogra-  dropped  this  week  when  the 

Press  electricians.  The  bulbs  r®®e"ting  the  newsmen,  argued  phers  Association,  the  state  men  publicly  apologized, 

burned  throughout  the  service,  before  the  Supreme  Court  that  chapter  of  NPP.\  and  local  Mr.  Degnan  said  the  son  of 

providing  enough  light  to  make  pictuies  weie  ta  en  ^tside  groups.  Paul  Vathis  of  the  AP  a  gambler  and  an  ex-cop 


gambler  and  an  ex-cop 


flashbulbs  unnecessary.  A  scaf-  courtroom  10  minutes  before  Harrisburg  led  the  drive  for  punched  and  slapped  him, 
folding  was  erected  for  a  movie  session.  Pictures  jtg  introduction  and  nnnroval.  v.;„  or..i 


photographer.  A  high  ladder  f®  t^ie  convicted  killer  jhe  license  fee  in  Pennsyl-  ing  his  camera  (B&P,  Jan.  7, 

placed  in  one  corner  was  used  away  were  also  vania  is  $10.  Photographers  page  54). 

by  a  still  photographer  using  a  outside  the  courtrMm  have  to  pay  $15  for  the  city  Judge  Alexander  P. 

telephotolens.  Two  positions  at  ®iter  court  ^journed,  Mr.  Ken-  special  plate.  Robertson  castigated  the  de- 

the  rear  of  the  chancel  —  out  ^orthey  said.  ...  .  ni  fendants,  and  Mr.  Degnan’s 

of  sight  from  the  body  of  the  argued  that  under  the  Olympic  Plans  counsel  said  he  was  most  con- 

cathedral  —  provided  vantage  ®t*te  constitution,  the  West-  Associated  Press  con-  cerned  by  the  fact  that  the  as- 

points  for  both  still  and  movie  court  had  no  right  to  Winter  Olympics  sault  happened  to  a  member  of 


its  introduction  and  approval. 


bloodying  his  nose  and  damag¬ 
ing  his  camera  (B&P,  Jan.  7, 


Robertson  castigated  the  de¬ 
fendants,  and  Mr.  Degnan’s 
counsel  said  he  was  most  con- 


photographers. 


Some  pictures  made  early  own  courtroom. 


regulate  conditions  outside  its  Italy  (Jan.  26-Feb.  the  press.  The  accused  admitted 


editions  of  the  London  Evening 
Free  Press,  on  the  street  be¬ 
fore  the  service  was  over. 


“There  was  no  distraction  in 
the  courtroom.”  Mr.  Kenworthey 
said.  “These  pictures  were  taken 


5),  includes  Jim  Pringle,  Bob  the  one-sided  punching  spree 
Rider-Rider,  Hans  von  Nolde,  was  “completely  unwarranted.” 


In  all,  still  photographers  in  the  corridor  and  that  area  in 
made  more  than  150  negatives.  '"V  opinion  can  not  be  construed 
Members  of  the  clergy  said  ®  courtioom. 
the  photographers  caused  no  Several  of  the  justices  opened 
interference,  nor  detracted  in  discussions  w'ith  the  de- 
any  way  from  the  dignity  of  the  f®ndants’  lawyer  and  with  Paul 
service.  McCormick,  attorney  for  the 

lower  court,  in  an  effort  to 
I  j  »  n  I  ^  •  t  clarify  legal  points  involved  in 

Judges"  Rule  Outside  ty,g  g'gg 


Court  Is  Contested  ‘Summary’  Arrest 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno 
Court  heard  oral  arguments  said  it  appeared  “incongruous” 
Jan.  1.3  in  the  appeal  of  seven  for  the'  lower  court  to  have  the 
newspapermen  who  were  con-  newsmen  arrested.  When  the 
victed  for  taking  and  publishing  newspapers  petitioned  the  Su- 
pictui-es  of  John  Wesley  Wable,  preme  Court  to  change  the  rule 
the  “Turnpike  Killer.”  of  the  lower  court,  the  Supreme 

The  case,  in  which  the  Penn-  Court,  with  Justice  Musmanno 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  dissenting,  had  said  that  it 
Association  has  intervened,  was  would  not  hear  the  case  until 
the  outgrowth  of  a  ruling  by  rights  were  violated, 
the  Westmoreland  County  Court  Justice  Musmanno  took  the 
that  pictures  could  not  be  taken  position  that  the  court  could 
m  the  courthouse  and  even  out-  change  rules  of  a  lower  court 
side  while  the  prisoner  was  be-  and  a  person  did  not  have  to 
ing  escorted  by  a  sheriff.  first  be  arrested  to  test  his  con- 

Appellants  are  David  W.  stitutional  rights. 

Mack,  publisher  of  the  Greens-  Mr.  Kenworthey  termed  the 
Intrg  Tribune-Review;  William  court  action  in  arresting  the 
Block,  co-publisher  of  the  Pitts-  newsmen  “summary.” 
burgh  Post-Gazette ;  and  Robert  The  big  question  involved  in 
Purdy,  Andrew  Bernhard,  Vince  the  case  is  what  constitutes  a 
Johnston,  James  G.  Klingen-  courtroom  and  where  does  the 

editor  sc  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1956 


OPERATION  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  booth  which  Sean,  Roebuck 
Co.  will  set  up  in  700  of  its  stores  (see  story  on  pa9e  20)  gets 
once-over  by  Sears  and  newspaper  people.  Shown  left  to  right  are: 
Miss  I.  McLung,  Sears  representative;  Robert  H.  Anderson,  assistant 
general  merchandising  and  retail  sales  manager,  Sears;  Don  Bernard, 
advertising  director,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
representing  the  NAEA,  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director  of  retail  de¬ 
partment,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Fred  Hecht,  general  mer¬ 
chandising  and  retail  sales  manager,  Sears;  and  I.  E.  Joseph, 
national  credit  manager.  Sears.  Operation  Home  Improvement  (Ohio) 
was  officially  inaugurated  this  week  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


necessary  changes  to  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  newspaper  of  any 
circulation  size  should  not  go 
to  a  nine-column  format. 


O  Of  course,  the  saving  in 
newsprint  is  not  the  only 
saving  of  going  to  the  nine- 
column  format. 

Even  with  a  publisher  using 
a  duplex  flatbed  or  a  cox-o- 
type  flatbed  with  a  good  run 
of  advertising  there'  would  be 
a  saving  in  newsprint  and  hav¬ 
ing  72  columns  in  an  eight-page 
paper  as  against  64  columns 
would  frequently  save  a  second 
run,  probably  quite  frequently 
at  least  once  a  week  and  some¬ 
times  twice.  Very  possibly  it 


rate  increase  is  possible,  and 
will  solve  the  difficulty,  this 
would  be  preferable. 

Assuming  inadequate  press 
capacity,  and  inability  to  buy 
a  larger  press,  nine-column  for¬ 
mat  may  be  advisable.  The 
equivalent  of  a  27-page  eight 
column  paper  can  be  run  in  24 
nine-column  pages.  Adopting 
the  new  format  thus  may  pre¬ 
vent  hand  inserting,  or  fore¬ 
stall  purchase  of  a  new  press. 

Where  a  press  prints  in  two- 
page  jumps  to  12  pages,  then 
in  four-page  jumps,  more  pa¬ 
pers  may  be  held  to  12  pages 
with  the  extra  column.  A  word 
of  warning  should  be  given 
here  .  .  .  when  it  is  necessary 
to  jump  to  16  pages,  the  news 
hole  will  be  larger  in  a  loose 
16-page  nine  -  column  paper 
than  in  a  loose  16-page  eight- 
column  edition  .  .  .  approx- 


pages;  (b)  with  a  paper  that 
would  like  to  postpone  the  time 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
invest  in  additional  press  facili¬ 
ties. 


Individual  Experiences 
One  newspaper  participating 
in  a  recent  nine-column  survey 
by  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported  a 
saving  of  $13,000  in  the  first 
year’s  newsprint  bill. 

One  publisher  said  he  saved 
from  8  to  10%  in  newsprint 
while  others  set  their  figures 
from  5  to  12  and  %%.  Another 
publisher  said  his  greatest  gain, 
in  his  opinion,  was  in  being  able 
to  offer  his  subscribers  more 
news  stories  without  increasing 
newsprint  consumption. 

As  far  as  reactions  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  concerned,  only 


might  take  six  to  twelve  months  typesetting  capacity  will  be  re 
for  the  saving  to  equal  the  cost  quired. 


imately  one-eighth  larger.  More  one  newspaper  reported  any 

complaints.  In  this  case,  the 
publisher  said  that  a  few  com- 


Barron  Opposes  Ides 
Of  Going  to  11  Picas 

La  Salle,  m. 

Newspapers  can  change  to 
nine  columns  and  still  keep  the 
present  IV/z  pica  column  stand¬ 
ard,  says  John  N,  Barron, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  LaSalle  Daily  News-Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  News-Tribune  has  been 
printing  nine  11^  pica  columns 
with  a  4-point  column  rule  for 
two  years,  using  a  34-inch  roll 
Outside  margins  are  %  inch. 

“The  lV/(i  pica  column  can 
easily  be  printed  nine  on  a  page, 
using  either  34-inch  sheet  on 
tubulars  or  a  68-inch  sheet  on 
double  width  presses,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  advised.  Shrinkage  is  1 
and  %th  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  Mr,  Barron  said  the  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News  and  the 
Potts ville  (Pa.)  Republican  art 
planting  nine  ll'/2-pica  columns 
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of  the  changeover.  The  saving 
in  newsprint,  of  course,  would 
be  governed  by  the  amount  of 
newsprint  used. 

Certainly,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  a  publisher  changing 
to  rotary  press  operation  should 
at  the  same'  time  change  to  the 
nine-column  width. 


A  newspaper  running  on  a  plaints  had  been  received,  but  on  34-inch  paper.  If  a  daily  on 


A  It  is  advisable  for  a  daily 
newspaper  to  consider  a 
nine-column  page  if  it  wishes 
one  or  more  of  the  following 
benefits : 

(a)  To  stretch  its  newsprint 
a  little  by  having  each  column 
carry  one-ninth  instead  of  one- 
eighth  of  mai*gins’  waste  space. 

(b)  To  be  able  to  place  5- 
column  and  4-column  ads  or  6- 
column  and  3-column  ads  on 
same  page  as  part  of  greater 
flexibility  of  ad  positioning. 

(c)  To  get  revenue  from 
nine'  instead  of  eight  columns 
for  full  page  ads. 

(d)  To  broaden  opportunity 
of  the  news  department  for  at¬ 
tractive  make-up  on  front  page 
and  inside  paper. 

(e)  To  lower  slightly  com¬ 
posing  room  cost  per  column 
of  page  make-up. 

(f)  If  using  rotary  press — 
To  roll  fewer  page  mats.  To 
cast  fewer  page  plates.  To 
bring  more  jumps  in  number 
of  pages  into  2-page  instead  of 
4-page  bracket  (another  news¬ 
print  saving).  If  paper  has  a 
press  manning  contract,  to 
save  some  extra  manning.  To 
delay  time  when  additional 
press  capacity  must  be  bought, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  for  stuffing. 


small  margin  of  profit  might  that  for  the  most  part  adver- 
want  to  adopt  nine-column  for-  tisers  were  now  getting  used  to 
mat  to  reduce  newspaper  ex-  the  new  paper, 
pense,  or  to  allow  more  news  Four  publishers  said  that 
space  to  meet  a  competitive  readers  were  indifferent  to  the 
situation.  The  cost  of  going  to  change  for  the  most  part,  al- 
nine-columns  (perhaps  $1,000  though  three  said  the  reaction 
or  less)  would  have  to  be  from  readers  had  been  good, 
weighed  against  the  advantages.  One  publisher  who  changed 


These  advantages  should  in¬ 
clude:  approximately  a  6%  sav¬ 
ing  in  newspiint,  a  12%  saving 
in  page  mats,  and  fewer  pages 
to  cast  in  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment.  Only  a  slight  saving 
in  packing  l  esults,  as  the  ninth 
column  must  be  packed  anyway. 

Some  disadvantages  of  nine- 
column  format  also  should  be 
weighed.  If  one’s  press  is  dis¬ 
abled,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
have  your  newspaper  printed 
at  a  nearby  plant.  A  few  eight- 
column  chases  should  be  retain¬ 
ed  as  insurance. 

The  paper  is  somewhat  wider. 
Where  street  sales  are  heavy, 
or  commuter  reading  a  factor, 
the  extra  width  might  make 
reader-handling  more  difficult. 
In  a  non-metropolitan  area  this 
extra  width  has  not  evoked 
much  comment. 

Advertisei's  may  feel  that 
they  are  getting  a  left-handed 
price  increase,  in  the  change  to 
narrower  column  width.  Some 
grumbling  will  be  heard  from 
makeup  men,  that  they  are 
doing  more  work  to  make  up 
20  pages  in  nine  columns  than 
in  eight.  Neither  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  has  proven  a  major  stum¬ 
bling  block,  however. 


from  8-point  body  type  to  9- 
point,  stressed  increased  read¬ 
ability  in  news  stories,  bud  did 
not  call  attention  to  the  nine- 
columns.  He  stated  that  reac¬ 
tion  from  readers  was  good  and 
that  no  difficulty  with  advei-tis- 
ers  had  been  experienced. 

Six  out  of  the  seven  report¬ 
ing  newspapers  using  nine-col¬ 
umns  recorded  advertising  rev-  ,  ...  i 

enue  gains  as  a  direct  result  change  at  this  time  would  create 
of  the  nine-column  page.  One 
publisher  indicated  that  he  had 

noted  an  increase.  It  was  fur-  -  ,  -  ,  ,  ,,  .  .  , 

ther  pointed  out  that  the  nar-  time  before  all  material 

row  column  in  itself  constituted  come  at  the  new  size. 


a  double-width  press  used  the 
News-Tribune’s  formula  com¬ 
bined  with  a  3-point  colunm 
rule,  it  could  print  on  a  67  and 
%  inch  roll  if  desired. 

Some  newspaper  presses  since 
World  War  II  will  not  handle 
rolls  wider  than  68  inches,  he 
added,  but  most  pre-war  pressei 
handle  sheets  from  70  to  72 
inches. 

“W’ire  service  tape  is  beinj 
transmitted  on  the  12-pica 
measure  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  65%  of  the  papen 
are  setting  less  than  12  picas,” 
said  Mr.  Barron.  Many  papen 
have  purchased  mats  specially 
designed  to  set  ll'/2  pica  type 
fi*om  12  pica  tape.  Another 
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chaos.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  fix  the  standard  column  at  11 
picas,  it  would  take  a  great 


The  change  is  not  e 
to  be  taken  lightly. 


step 
If  a 


^  It’s  advisable  (a)  with  a 
press  that  will  take  a  69" 


or  70"  sheet  for  four  pages  or  a 
3414"  or  35"  sheet  for  two 


a  slight  increase  in  rates.  Only 
one  publisher  reported  a  definite 
percentage  of  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  setting  it  at 
four  percent. 

Most  changeovers  to  nine- 
columns  were  made  at  least  one 
year  ago.  Cost  of  the  change¬ 
overs  ranged  from  $250  to  $6,- 
500.  In  four  of  the  cases  the 
major  costs  involved  a  slight 
amount  of  work  on  the  presses 
and  the  purchase  of  new  chases. 
In  the  two  papers  whose  costs 
were  $5,800  and  $6,500  it  was 
indicated  that  considerable  work 
on  the  press  was  needed,  and  a 
change  in  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment  was  necessitated  because 
of  a  difference  in  column  width. 
New  mats  were  purchased  and 
work  was  done  on  typesetting 
machine. 


Honor  Reporter 

New  Britain, 

The  New  Britain  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  has  presented  its 
annual  Award  for  Service  to 
Peter  C.  Hotton,  New  Britan 
Herald  reporter. 


A  recent  survey  by  the  Cen- 
tral  Division  of  the  Associated  • 
Press  reveals  37  papers  using 
12  pica  measure;  27  at  ll'/i  I 
picas;  and  two  at  11  picas.  ' 
The  Davenport  (Iowa)  News¬ 
papers  use  specially-designed 
mats  to  achieve  the  11  pic* 
measure  from  tape.  The  Mt 
Vernon  (Ill.)  Register-News  is 
using  the  nine-column  format 
at  11  pica  columns,  but  is  not  ^ 
setting  its  wire  copy  from  tapC'  , 
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PNPA  Office 
Cornerstone 
Is  Dedicated 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  front  pages  of  most 
Pennsylvania  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  were  sealed  in  the 
cornerstone  of  a  new  $1.'>0,000 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Build¬ 
ing  during  ceremonies  here 
Jan.  14. 

The  stone,  brick,  steel  and 
glass  building  is  being  built  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  with 
occupancy  planned  for  early 
Spring.  PNPA  will  be  the  first 
newspaper  trade  association  in 
Ameiica  to  own  its  own  office' 
building. 

The  cornerstone  laying  was 
conducted  by  the  new  officers 
of  the  association:  President, 
Rolland  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem 
Globe  Times;  Vicepresident, 
Blair  M.  Bice,  Morrisons  Cove 


Herald;  Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
Richard  A.  Swank,  Duneannon 
Record;  and  PNPA  General 
Manager,  Theodore  A.  Serrill. 

Mr.  Adams  succeeds  G.  A. 
Harshman,  general  manager 
and  editor,  Sharon  Herald. 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general 
manager,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  is  chairman  of  the 
PNPA  finance  and  building , 
committee.  He  announced  that 
in  addition  to  the  front  pages, 
the  cornerstone  contains: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  original 
PNPA  Constitution  together 
with  present  day  by-laws. 

2.  A  variety  of  Association  i 
correspondence  from  1925,  deal-  j 
ing  with  organizing  activities.  : 

3.  Several  old-time  excursion  ! 
badges  of  the  Pennsylvania  \ 
State  Editorial  Association.  { 
PSEA,  organized  in  1873,  is  one 
of  three  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  consolidated  in  1925  to 
form  PNPA. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  current  issue 
of  PNPA  Press  Bulletin,  of¬ 
ficial  trade  journal  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2928  Vinrinis  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS.  BinKhamton,  N.  Y. 
Eitsbiished  1914,  Newspapers  bouaht 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
k  k  iO  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord  Courteous,  confidential  personal- 
iced  serv  ce.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan 

WILL  CAREFULLY  and  quietly  sur¬ 
vey  sale  possibilities  for  your  daily 
or  weekly.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY.  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. _ 

CONnpENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  'Ventura,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purimses 
Ibperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A  S-  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
44*  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sole 


IN  HARD-TO-GET  MICHIGAN 
Country  weekly  grossing  860,000  and 
gro^ng  steadily.  Swell  town,  modern 
^uipment.  Not  a  “cheapie”  but  ideal 
for  the  man  who  has  arrived  and 
rural  Michigan. 
•40,000  down  payment.  Write  fully  to 
•  .  .  The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W.  Willis, 
Dottoit  1.  Mich. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 

SERVING  isolated  rural  area  of  25.- 
000.  New  weekly  is  only  competition. 
Exceptional  plant.  This  well-established 
weekly  is  now  grossing  $60,000  from 
newspaper,  no  job  work.  Price  840,000 
with  810.000  down  if  you  act  quickly. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
aggressive,  experienced,  well-financed 
publisher.  Call  wire  or  write  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  10150  Cul¬ 
ver  Blvd.,  Culver  City.  California.  VE- 
92267.  res.  EX-78744. 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
MISSOURI  EXCLU^VE  WEEKL'yTI 
town  of  1100  population,  $16,000  on 
annual  gross  of  $15,000.  Nets  above 
86M  annually.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
396,  Salina,  Ks. 


Syndicates  -  Features 

TV  and  RADIO  COLUMN.  Once  or 
twice  a  week,  by  established  metro¬ 
politan  columnist.  Two  trial  samples 
free.  After  that  one  dollar  a  column. 
Box  336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


RUNDOWN  PAPER  but  city  of  50.000, 
mediocre  opposition.  Have  news,  busi¬ 
ness  contacts,  some  capital  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Need  circulation,  ad,  production 
aid.  Merchants  complaining  no  local 
medium’s  coverage  adequate.  Chance 
for  publisher  to  enter  good  field,  chart 
area  8.  Box  261,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ISational  Advertising  Space 


Subways  arc  OK — bo’s  grass  roots  Get 
resuIU  in  SANDERS  DANDY  Liv¬ 
ingston  Co.  (NY)  ABC  Three. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 

ATTENTION 

MAGAZINE  PUBUSHERS 

WE  STILL  have  available  some  pro¬ 
duction  time  incorporating  our  exclu¬ 
sive  "ECONOMY  COLOR’’  facilitiea 
Our  processes  enable  small  circulation 
periodicals  to  use  full  color  half-tone 
St  amaxingly  low  prices.  Our  facilities 
include  machine  typesetting,  photo-dis¬ 
play  type,  mechanical  layout,  color 
leparation,  engraving,  printing  (offset, 
letterpress,  rotary)  and  binding.  A 
complete  publishers’  service.  For  fur¬ 
ther  detail  write  Bliss  Printing  ft 
Lithographing,  2500  North  Main  Street, 
Rockford.  Illinois. 

PRINTER  HAS 
NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 
&  CIRCULAR  USERS 

We  specialise  in  newspaper  printing 
— weeklies,  monthlies,  circulars — stand¬ 
ard  or  tabloid,  large  or  small  runs. 
Plant  completely  equipped  and  located 
in  chart  area  2.  All  inquiries  handled 
in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box  347, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

linotype  Composition 

WANTED  —  LINOTYPE  COMPOSI¬ 
TION — all  kinds — including  books,  pub¬ 
lications,  newspapers ;  complete  24 
hour  service ;  lowest  rates.  A  ft  A 
TYPESETTERS.  10  Liberty  PI.. 
N.Y.C.  38.  N.Y.  EV  6-9053. 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers.  Erectors.  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Oiast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  CTiurch  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  7684 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

TELETYPE  Model  TPE-22  Multiface 
Perforator,  used  little  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Call  or  write  F.  J.  Ceit- 
haml.  Standard  Rate  ft  Date  Service, 
Inc.,  1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  Hollycourt  6-2400. 

WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
876.60  to  $88.50  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  ft  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

LUDLOW  MACHINE  ft  ELROD— 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed  to  be  mechani-  I 
I  cally  perfect  $1950  each.  Terms  if 
'  desired — Foster  Printing  Equipment 
I  Co.,  13th  ft  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia, 

I  Pa.  Locust  8-2166. 


MACmNERY  uifl  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTTPES,  Models  6.  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  20  with  quadder.  Inter- 
type.  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em.  elec.  All  in 
A-1  condition.  Lino  and  intcrtypa 
mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mate.  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.  623  Plymouth 
Ct..  Chicago  5.  Illinois. _ 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
t3rpe-Intertyi>e  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga- 
xine  racks  31  stock  sixes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Oicago  14,  III. 


Newsprint 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y. _ MU  6-6960 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  siie  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURUNGTON 
PULP  ft  PAPER  (X)RP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  5-8564 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  sise. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  (X). 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-6960 

AVAILABLE  for  shipments  starting 
February,  Standard  'White  Tonnage  60" 
-|-  rolls.  36'  to  88'  Diameter.  Alfred 
Bunge  Co..  45  W.  45th  Street.  New 
York  86,  N.  Y.  JU  2-6178. 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

CANADA  PAPER  (X)RP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-8200 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Buy  or  Sell.  Inquiries  invited.  AL 
4-8728  N.Y.C.  Box  216,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVOID  in-between  profits.  Order 
your  newsprint  for  direct  mill  ship¬ 
ments.  St.  Simon  Industries,  Quebec 
Ltd..  Montreal.  U.  S.  office  142  E. 
36  St.  N.  Y.  C.  Mu.  5-6446. 
CANADIAN  N"^SPRINT  standard 
82  lb.  16%',  16%'.  17",  22%',  24' 
rolls  86'  diameter.  Also  European 
newsprint  any  sixe  rolls  for  January 
and  February  delivery.  Brookman  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  566  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

MOtt  Haven  6-6022. _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint  rolls  and 
sheets  in  any  sixe  desired  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  and  deferred  deli¬ 
veries  direct  from  mills.  Canadian 
Newsprint  Supply  Co.,  55  Miles 
Square  Rd.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y, _ 

CONTRACT  NOW  for  1966  Shipments 
(MONTHLY).  Standard  White— All 
Sixes.  ALFRED  BUNGE  CO.  45  W. 
45  St..  N.Y.  86.  JU.  2-4174. 

GUARANTEED  deliveries  of  stendard 
newsprint  for  immediate  shipment 
and  monthly  commitments.  Philtra 
Pulp  ft  Paper  Corp.,  142  E.  36  St.. 

New  York  City.  Mu.  6-6447.  _ _ 

EUROPEAN  and  Canadian  Newsprint 
for  immediate  shipment  and  monthly 
deliveries.  Amcan  Paper  Co.,  150  E. 
85  street.  New  York  City. _ 

YOU  can  DEPEND  on  Newsprint  De¬ 
liveries  when  you  order  from: 
BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO. 
STANDARD  AVHITE— All  Roll  Sizes 
Prompt  ft  Future  Shipments. 

45  W.  45  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  flatbed  single  action  press. 
Reason :  Merger.  Tom  Colten,  Minden, 
Louisiana. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Pre»B  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

PresB  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPmA  DAILY  NEWS 

15  Arch  Units  —  3  Pra.  FIdrs. 

23  9/16'  —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roil  stands 
5  Units  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  S-3S07 


Hoe  3  Unit  Press 

3  16-Page  Floor  Units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 
Length  cutoff  22%' 

Endroll  paper  Brackets 
Steel  Cylinders  A  Roller  Bearings 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Full  Automatic 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


24  PAGE  DEKATUBE 
New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  NY  17  EL  6-8607 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
60,  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  908.  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22 Ji'  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
Vt  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  Belleville,  N.  J, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3.‘i07 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Eoch  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  4S<  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  &  554; 
1  ®  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  954;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strirt  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 


16-PAGE  Tubular  press  with  two 
combination  %  and  %  page  folders. 
Will  sell  one  folder  separately.  Press 
has  stereotype  equipment. 


GEORGE  C. 

Box  903 


OXFORD 

Boise.  Idaho 


Used  Presses 


At  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adopt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 
it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

.5601  W.  31  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 


TWO  8-page  Goss  Comets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  accessories. 
Available  now. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  2H4'  cut-off  press.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 


Bed  size  30  x  46,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9'  diameter,  5  H.P 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 


See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamfords  Conn. 


ALL  SIZB  metal  pots  with  pumpi. 
Kemp.  Electric.  $ra8.  Georfre  G.  Ox* 
ford.  Box  90^,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


W ANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Gos. 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment— anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nvES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANT  USED  Newspaper  Page  Form 
Trucks.  R.  W.  Whipkey,  Big  Spring 
(Texas)  Herald. 


WANTED  TO  BUY;  Elliott  Address¬ 
ing  Machine,  Model  3000  Junior  or 
Senior.  Give  Price,  Condition,  etc.  in 
reply-chart  area  9  only.  Box  349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — 16  or  24  page  used  Rotary 
press  complete  with  stereo  equipment. 
Write  Herman  Stevens,  c/o  The  Daily 
Banner,  Cambridge.  Maryland. 


WANTED:  24-page  Rotary,  semi,  2 
plate  wide,  21-*4  or  22-%  cut-off, 
A.  C.,  with  StTo  equipment.  Box  317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3607 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Gom  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


YOUNG  MAN  as  district  manager  tor 
one  of  fastest  growing  newspapers  in 
the  east.  Great  opportunity  for  branch 
captain  or  young  man  just  starting 
out  in  circulation.  Excellent  training, 
salary,  car  allowance  and  bonus  plan 
Age  18  to  26.  Located  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Box  116,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER.  Daily 
changing  to  Little  Merchant  Plan  with 
circulation  8,000  and  pleasant  growing 
town  offers  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  The  Times.  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  sincere  parties  phone  Mr. 
C.  A.  Baum  Collect  640. 


WANTED — Aggresive  younger  circula¬ 
tion  man  for  two  afternoon  Northern 
New  England  newspapers.  Tough  job. 
No  softies  apply.  Box  214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fast 
growing  AB<j  daily  in  So.  Calif, 
coastal  area.  Secure  future — unlimited 
opportunity  for  a  top  producer  to 
grow  with  us.  Want  a  younger  man 
with  lots  of  drive.  Send  references,  full 
particulars  to  Box  355,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  our 
Hyannis,  Mass.  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
'Times.  'The  fastest  growing  small  daily 
newspaper  in  New  England. 

MUS'T  BE  agresslve;  able  to  lead 
our  carrier  boy  organization;  direct; 
and  work  harmoniously  with  Circula¬ 
tion  personnel. 

IF  YOU  have  the  enthusiasm  for 
Circulation  work  that  a  Volunteer  fire¬ 
man  has  when  the  town  fire  alarm 
rings,  write  in  detail  in  first  letter 
to: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kelleher 

The  New  Bedford  Standard-Times 

New  Bedford.  Mass. 


CIRCULATION-MINDED 

EXECUTIVE 


WE  NEED  a  man  27-35  years  of 
age  with  circulation  sales  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  write  sales  letters 
and  assume  responsibilities  of  super¬ 
vising  salesmen  in  field  from  our  home 
office  and  other  office  details.  Must 
be  a  salesman  because  all  men  under 
him  are  salesmen.  Experience  in  sell¬ 
ing  to  farmers  of  value. 

THIS  IS  a  permanent  opportunity 
and  will  be  filled  in  the  near  future 
by  good  man.  Write  us  if  you  would 
like  more  information.  If  possible,  and 
give  complete  details  about  yourself. 


W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr. 
Hoard's  Dairyman 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  newspaper. 

PREFER  young  man  just  starting 
out  in  the  Circulation  field. 

EXCELLENT  training  under  com¬ 
petent  experienced  Circulation  Men. 

MUST  HAVE  the  enthusiasm  and 
ability  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  our 
carrier  promotion  plans. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  grow  with 
a  top  flight  organization  chart  area 
#1.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Street  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger,  large  midwestem  newspaper — 
evening,  Sunday.  Must  be  hustler,  able 
I  to  work  with  newsboys,  men.  Need 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  A?,®’*'.  Country  circulation  Manager, 


MONOTYPES — 2  Material  Makers  and 
One  Giant.  Gas  X’ots  preferred. 


270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507  I  with  distributors.  Box  359,  Editor  ft 


Publisher. 


CUugified  Advertising 


•CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  au. 
ager  needed  now  by  20,000  dreukttki 
morning  paper  with  largest  eluaid 
volume  in  Vermont.  Prefer  sitk, 
manager  on  smaller  paper  ready  a 
progress  or  experience  alert  yg^ 
salesman  from  larger  paper  who  nt 
head  well  organized  itei>artment  sa( 
keep  it  rolling.  Excellent  pay.  Gb, 
full  information,  experience  refeieatw 
first  letter.  Replies  kept  confidntU. 
Write  G.  E.  Noble,  Rutland  HeiiU, 
Rutland,  Vermont” 


IF  YOU  are  thoroughly  familiar  win 

small-daily  classified  management;  g 

you  are  aggressive,  imaginative,  look 

ing  for  a  better  deal,  don’t  pass  tki 

up!  Tell  us  all,  then  we’ll  ^ve  deUili 

of  this  splendid  opportunity  in  Memf, 

Calif.  Write  Jim  Hughes.  Sun-Star. 


OPENING  for  classified  —unsi, 
either  man  or  woman.  Salary  ,)• 
bonus.  Excellent  opportunity  to  devtleg 
potential.  College  town,  good  htatin 
and  fishing.  Write  General  Mansnr, 
Daily  Chronicle.  Bozeman,  Montana 


Assistant  Classified  Manager 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  sooi 
detail  administrator  to  obtain  reeocsi. 
tion  and  financial  reward.  Will 
direction  of  experienced  staff  of  ptr- 
sonnel  in  Classified  display  sales, 
phone  room,  layout  and  art  dejut- 
ments.  Property  located  in  Esstm 
city.  Enjoys  large  circulation,  kotk 
daily  and  Sunday.  Please  send  cod. 
plete  resume  of  your  career.  Replie 
held  strictly  confidential.  Address  b 
box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


$5200  A  YEAR 
and  Springtime  All  Winter 
for  your  family 
in  Finer  Carolina 
where  life  is  more  abundant 
and  the  folks  are  friendlier. 


Phone  7222  or  Evenings  4376 


J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Immediate.  Must  have  thorovk 
knowledge.  Starting  salary 
Rapid  advancement.  Prefer  New  Tort 
Area  experience.  60,000-h  circulate 
— largest  of  any  Westchester  newips. 
pers.  Call  or  write  Bill  Marriott,  Pr^ 
dent  and  Publisher,  11  William  St, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  White  Plain 
8-4639. 


DIS 
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$70 

Wr 
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MAN  must  be  promotion-minded  uri 
aggressive  Salesman  with  knowledp 
of  layout  and  merchandising.  Refo- 
ences  Required. 

Circulation  over  7500;  city  zone  owr 
36,000. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  job  on  one  i 
Virginia’s  largest  weeklies.  Man  wiH 
have  charge  of  advertising  departnat. 
Salary  open,  depends  on  backgrom 
exi>erience,  ability  to  do  top  selliil 
job  on  growing  paper  in 
community.  Box  126,  Editor  A  Par 
Usher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salefsos 
for  medium  size  Kentucky  newspapsr. 
Young  man  with  some  selling  and  1^ 
out  experience.  Box  247,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


OPPORTUNITY  WITH  A  FUTU^ 
Young  man  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  needed  as  advertising  managff 
of  small  Midwest  daily.  Must  like  smal 
town  life,  know  something  about  new 
and  circulation.  Position  will  l<aJ  • 
publisher  as  soon  as  qualified.  Sabn 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Write  fa« 
to  Box  188,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


able  travel  and  do  promotional  work 


NATIONAL  ADVERTTSING  manaW 
for  40,000  daily  in  chart  area  3. 
be  hard  worker,  make  calls  on  job^ 
and  brokers  in  immediate  area,  04 
portnnity  is  unlimited.  Position 
ly  created.  Full  resume  to  Box  0* 
lUitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  195* 
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HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  AdvertUing 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


experienced  adman  for  S6.000 
cirenlation  daily.  Good  account  list. 
Good  t^ary.  No  conKratulatory  pases 
or  shakedown  sections.  Clean,  live, 
irowiny  city  and  unexcelled  outdoor 
nereational  facilities.  Liberal  vacation 
plan.  Write:  detailiny  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  iiersonal  data  and  salary  re- 
gnirements,  references  to  J,  S.  Hille- 
koa.  Billings  (Montana)  Gazette. 

PAanC  NORTHWEST  daily  has  per- 
nunent  position  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertisiny  salesman  to  handle 
aitablished  accounts.  Salary  S850-460 
dapendiny  on  qualifications.  Evening 
^jwt.  Port  Angeles,  Washington. _ 

VIRGINIA  combination  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  over  60,000  circulation  de- 
lirM  energetic  advertising  salesman 
with  well-rounded  experience  in  both 
elaasified  and  retail  preferred.  Go^ 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  arrangement. 
ExMlIent  working  conditions,  very  good 
hours.  Progressive,  growing  communi¬ 
ty,  with  bright  prospects  for  future. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  of  quali- 
flations,  experience,  saUary  require¬ 
ments  and  availability,  to  ^ank 
Ihieme,  Press  ft  Times-Herald,  New- 
port  News,  Virginia. _ 


ADVERTISING  MAN  for  small  semi- 
weekly.  Sell  printing,  some  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Experience  helpful.  J-School 
gndoate  beginner  considered.  Salary 
open.  Rustler  Herald,  Box  J,  King 
Oty.  California. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6-day 
afternoon  newspaper.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Mail  complete  resume 
experience,  education,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  when  available. 
PRESS.  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

DISPLAY  advertising  sales  position  on 
over  10.000  ABC  daily.  Permanent, 
above  average  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  man  with  layout  abil¬ 
ity  who  can  sell.  Experience  necessary. 
170  plus  attractive  monthly  bonus. 
Write  fully  in  confidence  to  Paul  L. 
Zimmermann,  Adv.  Mgr.  The  Journal, 
Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

OPENING  ADVERTISING,  six  day 
mily,  small  city.  No  high  pressure, 
but  good  conscientious  worker.  Per¬ 
manent.  Man  should  ^  asset  to  paper 
and  the  town,  as  well  as  a  good 
producer  Box  302,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  advertis 
mg  salesman  who  can  lay-out,  writ 
mpy  and  sell  continuing  campaigns 
Must  be  strong  on  leg-work  and  abli 
to  plan  ahead.  Position  definitely  no 
exwutive  as  yet,  but  ample  opportu 
nity  for  future.  $126.00  weekly  oi 
more  to  start,  contingent  past  experi 
COM  and  ability.  Include  sample  lay 
rots,  plus  tear  sheets,  with  complet- 
rwjme  of  ex^rience  to:  Advertisini 
mrMtor,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair 
oanks,  Alaska  via  AIRMAIL. 

woman  to  head  de 
mnment  of  rapidly  expandiriR  weekly 
^rmanent  opportunity  for  ambitiou 


Editorial 


OMANS  EDITOR  for  aggressive 
*«twing  growing 

*’■  towns  in  8  adji 

SftA  ^  M.  Rankin,  1 

wton  Gaxette.  Tifton,  Georgia. 


opportunity  in 

^  field  for  good  reporter  witi 
i*"  midwest  daily, 

^te  and  news-reporting.  Inters 
J“ry,  promising  future.  Send 
details  and  sample 
l^dio  Station  WFDF,  Flint.  Michii 

DAILY  in  Chart 
OV^  a  women  s  editor  who  can 
write  and  h 
lav  M  **  *"  ^?*tures  and  picture! 
My  wt  sparkling  pages.  Must  be 
^®®*  * 

^JKKLY  poultry  newspaper 

Sis?  1  ‘•'JfMroond  desirable  but 
“J*ntiaL  Excellent  opportunity 
P«"on.  Write  full  deUils, 
n  The  Poultrj 

P-O.  Box  874,  Vineland.  New  J. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  an  artist  with  un¬ 
usual  perception  and  execution  of 
maps,  charts  and  other  visualizations. 
Please  send  samples  of  work.  All  will 
be  returned.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
be  imiiortant  part  of  brilliant  editorial 
team.  Box  124,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WHAT'S  THE  TROUBLE 

WE  HAVE  a  good  job  open, 
and  no  applicants. 

WE  WANT  a  young  reporter,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  or  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Camera  ability  belpfol.  Excellent 
starting  pay,  outstanding  opportunity 
for  the  right  man. 

FINE  working  conditions,  air-con¬ 
ditioned  building,  one  of  midwest’s 
best  smaller  dailies.  Friendly,  modern 
town. 

Write  Box  110,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
stating  training,  experience,  back¬ 
ground. 

YOUNG  man  or  woman  reporter; 
edit  weekly  soon.  2  modern  weeklies. 
Friendly  town.  Eastern  Indiana  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Knightstown,  Indiana. 

CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
Willing  to  relocate,  let  os  help  you. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

EDITOR — for  leading  Illinois  Weekly, 
to  take  charge  of  news,  no  ads,  no 
society,  permanent,  in  good  town.  Re¬ 
ply  at  once  to  Box  229,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  newspai>er  in 
Orange  County.  Experience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  weekly  paper  necessary. 
Call  Elmer  Spear,  Washington  ville. 
New  York  2351. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  on  afternoon  daily,  13,000 
circulation.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Write,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  to,  J.  W.  Gentry,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  ’ITie  Daily  Progress,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Virginia. 

GEINERAL  REPORTER,  some  sports, 
afternoon  daily.  Want  all  around  ex¬ 
perience?  This  is  it.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Daily  News,  Lewistown.  Mont. 

REPORTERS— The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

REPORTER,  Chart  Area  10 — Quali¬ 
fied  young  man  under  40  wanted  by 
Metropolitan  morning  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  give  full  details  as  to 
education,  experience  and  background 
in  first  letter  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Direct  reply  to  Box  224,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITORS— Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  top-ranking 
South  Florida  semi-weekly.  Good  job 
in  ideal  community  for  aggressive, 
imaginative  sports  writer.  J-grad  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  fully,  send  samples  of 
work.  Box  206.  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EHIITOR  opening  on  daily 
paper,  fixcellent  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  with  experience  on  weekly  or 
smaller  city  daily.  Please  write  giving 
background,  salary  requirements,  etc. 
to  W.  A.  Vance,  Journal-Review  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 

"SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  Journal¬ 
ism  grade  or  some  experience;  five 
day  afternoon  in  sportsminded  city  20,- 
000.  Emphasis  on  local  coverage  com¬ 
munity  and  high  school  sports.  Must 
have  ear.  Write  full  details  and  start- 
'ng  salary  expected.  The  News,  Hope- 
well,  Virginia.” 

WIRE  EDITOR — evening  daily,  18.000 
circulation.  Write  D.  Grandon,  The 
Daily  Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 

E 


DITOR  8c  publisher  for  January  21, 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


"WANTED:  Well  trained,  educated 
young  editor-reiiorter  for  big  weekly 
newspaper  in  beautiful  town  near  San 
Francisco.  $76  plus  expenses  to  start. 
Send  comprehensive  resume,  references. 

Box  206,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WOMANS’  news  reporter  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  womans’  page  on  good 
small  Virginia  Daily,  an  opportunity 
for  a  really  creative  job  with  pay 
commensurate  with  results.  Applicant 
should  like  small  town  atmosphere  and 
people.  Write  W.  J.  Missett.  Suffolk 

News  Herald,  Suffolk,  Virginia. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  for  combination  so¬ 
ciety-general  reporting  assignment. 
Day-shift  work  on  morning  daily. 
Opening  February  1.  Write  Managing 
Editor.  The  Tribune.  Meadville.  Penna. 

AFTERNOON  and  Sunday  Daily  has 
opening  for  experienced  news  man  to 
assist  working  managing  editor  as 
news  editor  and  must  be  good  desk 
man  and  all  around  pacesetter  for 
staff. 

WRITE  and  handle  local  and  wire 
news,  write  heads  and  otherwise  as¬ 
sist  in  producing  live  newspaper. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant,  good 
working  conditions.  Growing  25.000 
population  college  town.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $100  weekly  plus  fringe  benefits. 
Write,  give  age.  experience,  references. 

Box  330,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

A  LARGE  DAILY  has  a  place  for 
the  services  of  a  young  talented  Copy 
Editor  who  has  had  some  years  of 
copy  and  telegraph  desk  experience. 
The  applicant  should  be  between  25 
and  35  years  old  and  college  trained ; 
anxious  to  develop  qualities  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  initiative  and  to  earn  a 
top  salary.  Box  345,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Ne^ 
man  who  has  some  background  in 
headwriting  and  makeup  to  assist 
Sports  Editor  of  Morning  Daily  and 
Sunday  in  Coastal  city  of  over  60,000 
population.  Starting  salary  $60  to  $80 
depending  on  background.  Box  363, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _  _ 

EDITOR  for  weekly  Litchfield  (Conn) 
Enquirer.  Contact  Joseph  P.  Donahue, 
Managing  Editor,  Naugatuck  Daily 

News,  Naugatuck.  Conn. _ 

EDITOR  for  Weekly  Newspaper. 
Immediate  Opening.  Contact  H.  Ber¬ 
wick.  Evening  News.  Monticello,  N. 

Y..  Phone  610. _ 

EDITOR  needed  immediately  for  fast 
growing  Connecticut  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  growth.  Express, 

Thoma.ston,  Conn. _ _ 

EDITOR — Reporter  for  small  progres¬ 
sive  North  Jersey  weekly — a  person 
with  approximately  5  years  experi¬ 
ence,  age  around  30.  who  can  by 
summer  become  Managing  Editor  and 
take  full  charge  of  editorial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Preference  will  be  given  resi¬ 
dent  Bergen-Passaic  County  area. 
Starting  salary  will  be  $70.  Box  340, 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  or  phone  Gibson 
9-9220,  7:00  to  9:00  P.M.  for  inter¬ 
view  appointment.  _ 

Editor-Writer  for  national  business 
magazine.  New  York.  Tough  news¬ 
magazine  job,  takes  top  reporting 
skill,  ability  to  write  compact,  fact- 
studded  copy  with  interpretive  intelli¬ 
gence.  Age  25-35.  Good  man  can  move 
ahead  fast.  Start  to  $6,500.  Box  301, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITT^"  Re^ 
porter-editorial  writer,  age  28-35,  for 
northern  New  England  daily  in  30- 
50M  class.  Give  full  details,  experience, 
education,  health,  etc.  with  samples 
of  editorials.  Box  305,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

EXPANDING~imall  daily^in  Lake 
Michigan  resort  town  seeks  young, 
ambitious  beginning  reporter  to  learn 
all  boats,  features,  editing.  Include 
snapshot,  writing  samples,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  William  N.  Roesgen,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 

Tribune. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTE'r  for 
general  news  beat  on  well  established 
New  Jersey  daily.  Box  366.  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _  _ 

GENERAL  News  Reporter,  experi¬ 
enced.  Opportunity  for  some  desk 
work.  Write  all.  "rhe  News-Dispatch, 
Jeannette.  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER— For  six- 
evening  daily.  Some  experience,  college 
desirable.  Write  fully  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  'Tribune,  Fremont, 

Nebraska. _ 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER,  located  in 
city  of  860,000,  looking  for  a  police 
reporter  with  at  least  two  year's  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  open  is  a  war  re¬ 
placement,  with  possibility  it  will  be¬ 
come  iiermanent.  Paid  hospitalization, 
surgical,  medical,  group  life  insurance, 
37-*4  hour  week  and  other  benefits. 
In  replying,  give  complete  history 
about  yourself.  Box  821,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

ONE  OF  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  wants  in  its  clean,  modem, 
busy  newsroom  a  young  woman  seek¬ 
ing  a  professional  opportunity.  She 
will  write  features  and  women’s  news, 
earning  merit  raises  and  advancement 
in  accord  with  initiative,  diligence  and 
ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  prog¬ 
ressive  management,  pleasant,  growing 
community.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  experience  to 

Box  304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

RADIO~NEWSMAN— to  gather,  write, 
edit  and  deliver  local  newscasta.  News¬ 
paper  and  journalism  experience  de- 
sired.  Call  WNAE,  Warren.  Penna. 
REPORTER  to  handle  a  city  bmt 
on  Morning  daily  and  Sunday  in  city 
of  over  50,000  population  Chart  area 
3.  Good  opportunity.  Starting  salary 
$66  to  $80  weekly  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  364,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
STATE  ^ITOR  wanted  to  develop 
area  coverage  of  Chart  Area  7,  12,000 
daily  newspaper;  exiierience  not  nec¬ 
essary  but  ability  to  write,  edit  is. 
Initiative  need^.  Write  Box  823,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SUNDAY  EDITOR.  Man  with  im¬ 
agination,  initiative,  enterprise — what¬ 
ever  it  takes  to  spot,  originate,  de¬ 
velop  and  get  into  print — from  many 
sources  available  to  him — the  stories, 
features,  and  news  to  make  a  week¬ 
end  edition  outstanding.  He  may  be 
a  news  editor,  or  a  city  editor  or 
even  a  managing  editor  who  wants  to 
grow  with  a  big  growing  outfit  in  a 
spot  where  his  talent  will  show.  He’ll 
have,  at  the  least,  enough  experience 
to  handle  with  ease  such  mechanical 
details  as  type,  layout,  make-up  and 
display — although  this  is  by  no  means 
a  copy  desk  job,  he’ll  be  responsible 
for  complete  production.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  you  please  write  us  fully, 
in  confidence,  about  yourself,  your 
experience,  your  family,  your  present 
salary,  so  we  can  arrange  a  personal 
interview.  Box  333,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ _  _ _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Morning  daily.  Chart  area  2.  Box  306, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — General  news  reporter. 
Prefer  man  with  some  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Journalism  schooling  helpful. 
References  required.  Contact  at  once: 
The  Frankfort  Morning  Times,  Frank- 

fort,  Indiana. _ _ 

WOMAN’S  feature  writer  who  can 
learn  to  take  her  own  pictures  for 
about  four  articles  a  week.  College 
degree  necessary.  Age  22-36.  In  a 
community  of  160,000,  upstate  New 
York.  Box  316,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Inttructort 


ACXIREDITED  Journalism  School  wants 
experienced  teacher  news  or  adver¬ 
tising.  Chart  Area  11.  Box  360,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

The  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology 
60  <3ould  Street,  Toronto 
requires  the  services  of  a 
Journalism  Instructor 
duties  to  commence  on  or  about  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1966.  This  Is  a  civil  service 
position  and  carries  with  it  all  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  such  appoint¬ 
ments.  Apply  in  writing  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  before  January  23  giving  details 
of  education  and  experience. 


Free  Lance 


SEXX,  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 
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HELP  VANTED _ I _ HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical  Promotion — Public  Relations 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


STEREO  FOREMAN 

Excellent  salary  and  working  eondi- 
tions  on  large  fast  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  union ; 
able  to  handle  men  and  have  technical 
knowledge  including  color.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Box  212, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  Linotype  Operators  in  Mid¬ 
western  Daily  Newspaper.  New  Plant, 
Air-conditioned,  union  shop,  insurance, 
retirement  plan,  etc.  Box  238,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  openings  on  Pennsylvania 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  for  lino¬ 
type  operators  and  compositor-opera¬ 
tors,  union  and  open  shop.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  to  PNPA,  306  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER 

MECHANICAL 

EXECUTIVE 

LARGE  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  history  of  continu¬ 
ing  expansion  is  seeking  a  me¬ 
chanical  executive,  age  40  to 
50,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  photoengraving,  compos¬ 
ing  room,  stereotype  and  press¬ 
room  operations.  Main  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  the  start  will  be 
in  the  field  of  quality.  How¬ 
ever,  a  man  who  has  the  abili¬ 
ty  and  technical  experience  to 
coordinate  the  various  aspects 
of  printing  production  is  need¬ 
ed.  Salary  $16,000  with  liberal 
employe  benefits  and  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Write  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  your  technical  as  well 
as  personal  background.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  300,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRINTER-All  around  newspaper  man. 
Also  linotype  operator.  Open  shop. 
Steady,  top  wages  experienced  men. 
2  weeklies.  Write  Review,  Whitehouse 
Station,  N.J.  Tel:  Whitehouse  44. 


Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Fast  growing  lib¬ 
eral  Midwest  daily;  limited  experience 
considered ;  pay  open ;  write  Box  109, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


LARGE  MIDWEST  publisher  seeks 
promotion-public  relations  man  under 
40.  Must  be  good  on  contact  work, 
writing  and  all  types  of  promotion 
for  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  Give  expected  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  background,  samples  or  outline 
of  promotions  first  letter.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Box  225, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOOD  PUBLICIST 

NEW  YORK  Public  Relations  firm 
has  immediate  opening  for  a  good  pu^ 
licist.  Must  have  been  food  editor  or 
at  least  Assistant  Food  Editor  on  a 
daily  newspaper  or  magazine.  Food 
publicity  experience  is  also  desirable, 
but  not  necessary.  Must  l>e  i)ersonable, 
good  at  contact  work  and  able  to 
show  sound  food  journalism  experi¬ 
ence.  Position  is  divided  almost  equal¬ 
ly  between  writing  and  editor — client 
contact.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad. 
Write  us.  giving  resume  of  experience, 
plus  a  published  sample  (clipping)  of 
your  work.  Box  366,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS 

EDITOR 

FOR  employee  communications  and 
public  relations  duties  on  headquarters 
staff  of  multi-plant  manufacturing 
company.  Location  New  Jersey.  Salary 
about  $6,000.  Send  complete  resume 
of  experience  and  education.  Box  367, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AHENTION  POTENTIAL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MEN 

WE  ARE  a  mid-west  manufacturer. 
We  are  expanding  our  public  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations  activities.  We  are 
looking  for  men  to  work  both  in  head¬ 
quarters  and  plants  in  Tennessee.  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio.  The  type  of  men  we 
want  have  worked  on  small  or  medium 
size  dailies  or  they  have  covered  all 
types  of  stories.  They  should  also  pre¬ 
ferably  done  some  free-lance  work  and 
it  might  be  helpful  to  be  able  to  use  a 
camera.  They  should  like  people,  be 
interested  in  people  and  be  interested 
in  helping  them.  The  job  will  call  for 
preparation  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  plant  magazine,  and  preparation 
of  news  stories  for  trade  and  consumer 
press  about  the  plant  and  its  people. 
It  is  a  challenging  opportunity.  Write 
Box  246,  giving  full  particulars  with 
first  letter,  and  samples  later. 


Salesmen 


I  PRINTING  —  BillbocAs,  Salesbooks, 
I  Continuous  Forms,  Receipt  Books, 
,  Carbon  Forms,  Business  Forms,  Edi- 
j  tor.  Box  602,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  Free 
Catalog. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Pariah  Classified  Advertiaing 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  i>er  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan.  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
If  you  need  an  energetic,  young,  cax>- 
able  ‘right  hand’  read  these  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Ten  years  experience  both  small 
and  metropolitan  dailies,  news,  ed- 
vertising,  promotion,  circulation.  Now 
employ^.  Beat  possible  references.  Box 
5426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OF  ONE  OF  SOUTH’S  most 
infiuential  dailies,  60,000  circulation, 
will  accept  new  position  as  editor, 
managing  editor,  associate  editor  or 
public  relations  director  for  contract 
of  $226  minimum  weekly  to  start. 
At  41  has  22  years’  experience  all 
phases  news  departments  of  four 
Southern  dailies.  Prefer  areas  9,  5,  4 
and  3.  Now  fixture  with  pleasant  con¬ 
ditions  and  associates,  but  want  better 
pay.  Box  105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  34.  with  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  experience  seeks  administrative 
post  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Box 
230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
Highly  qualified  executive  to  assist  you 
or  manage  for  you  1  Excellent  admin¬ 
istrative  background,  all  phases  graph¬ 
ic  arts,  former  publisher  with  ink  in 
veins !  Box  210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  Newspaperman,  n 
years  experience  advertising,  Bt«i 
circulation,  and  management  (iaily  ud 
weekly  fields,  seeks  opportunity  to 
build  small  daily  or  large  weekly  «(t)| 
chance  to  acquire  stock.  Salary  fiy, 
figures  past  five  years.  Now  tn- 
ployed.  ]^x  341,  Editor  A  Publiihor 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  —  me¬ 
chanical,  publisher  assistant.  Produc¬ 
tion,  labor,  personnel,  purchasing, 
maintenance,  other.  Box  232,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  MANAGER.  PUBLISHER 
weeklies,  dailies  20  years  available  be¬ 
cause  of  sale.  26  years  with  one  chain 
group.  Experienced  all  departments 
including  commercial  printing.  Seeks 
working  situation,  management  share 
in  profits,  lease  or  investment.  Proven 
record.  Paul  F.  Jaeger,  11810  E. 
Sprague,  Apt.  11,  Spokane  62,  Wash¬ 
ington _ 

IF  you  are  looking  for  a  young  ex¬ 
ecutive  as  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
here’s  a  Chart  Area  2  editor  with  im¬ 
pressive  record,  pitu  administrative 
and  management  experience.  He’s  a 
hard  worker  and  an  idea  man,  a  gilt- 
edged  investment.  Box  343,  ^itor  A 

Publishei, _ 

15-YEAR  Executive  background  own 
newspaper.  Familiar  all  departments. 
Qualifi^  as  top  assistant  small  daily 
or  publisher  large  weekly.  Ultimately 
would  like  to  purchase  interest.  Age 
44,  married.  4  children.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  868,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  BUSINESS 
MANAGER,  or  ASSISTANT  to  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  Twelve  highly  successful 
years  experience  administrative  posi¬ 
tions.  Last  five  years  as  general  man¬ 
ager — previous  seven  years  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  on  2  medium  size  dailies. 
Now  employed — desire  change.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  332,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OFFERING  experience,  know-how  and 
or  all  departments.  Want  manage¬ 
ment.  editorship,  publishers  assistant- 
ship.  Box  313,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT— Ej^ri- 
enced  all  phases  front  office,  weekly, 
small  daily ;  strong  news,  editorials 
(prize  winner  in  both),  promotion. 
Employed,  seek  larger  field.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Need  $7,000-7,500.  Box  807, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

’TIRED  of  traveling,  want  to  be  home 
with  my  wife  and  two  boys.  Se\'en 
years  retail  experience :  six  years  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  Director :  two 
years  representative ;  2%  years  General 
Advertising  Manager,  promotions  and 
merchandising.  Record  breaker.  Nearly 
a  year  public  relations  merchandising 
and  contact  work  for  national  publi¬ 
cation.  Territory  U.  S.  Capable,  sober, 
hard  worker.  85  years  old.  Very  finest 
references.  Prefer  National  Advertising 
or  Advertising  Manager.  Personal 
meeting  on  reonest.  Available  when 
offer  is  accepted.  Box  312.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TOPNOTCH  editor  -  publisher  mcJu 
connection  as  manager  of  mediiiB 
sized  weekly  in  chart  area  3,  4,  or  U. 
Fourteen  years  experience  in  all  pbasK 
of  weekly  journalism  including  editorial 
and  advertising  departments.  B.  A. 
Degree  in  Joumaiism.  Require  top 
pay  for  top  job.  Real  producer.  Avail, 
able  some  time  in  February.  Will  alio 
consider  editorial  job  on  small  daib. 
Write  Box  315,  ^itor  A  Publiaher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  looking  for  the  oppoa 
tunity  to  do  political  cartoons.  Ckait 
Area  4.  Former  Army  counter-iitak 
ligence  investigator,  26,  single,  NTU 
J-Grad.  Samples  on  request.  Write  to 
Horton  Delflner,  1660  Selwyn  Art. 
New  York  67.  N.Y, 


Cirmlation 


EIGHT  YEARS  of  Successful  orgis- 
izing  and  operation  of  The  UM 
Merchant  Plan.  Seeks  Position  a 
Circulation  Manager  in  city  under 
60,000.  Box  4534,  Editor  A  Publiabir. 


CTRCULA’TION  Manager.  ConeentnM 
experience  in  building  and  establishiai 
new  routes.  Familiar  all  phases  eirts- 
lation  work,  with  emphasis  on  oifs- 
nization  and  circulation  increase.  Ate 
87,  married.  Prefer  26.000  to  76, tW 
paper.  Presently  employed  major  dty 
paper.  Box  308,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


CIRCULA’TOR :  20  years  experienet  h 
City.  Suburban  and  Country  eirtuli. 
tion.  Promotion  minded,  cost  consdov. 
knowledge  of  A.B.C.,  desirous  e( 
making  a  change.  Chart  Area  11,  11 
1,  2,  3.  Box  3.31,  Editor  A  Publiiktr. 


I  KNOW 

A  TOP  FLIGHT 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

EMPLOYED,  creative  promotion,  bn 
agination,  executive  ability,  yonsf, 
sound  judgement  and  background  of 
successful  performance,  who  will  tn 
tertain  a  change  for  well  groundd 
reasons.  Is  seeking  permanence  sail 
stability.  Assistant’s  "spot”  consideiri 
where  there  is  opportunity.  He  cob- 
mands  a  starting  salary  of  about  till 
per  week  and  worth  many  times  thi* 
figure  to  any  publisher.  _  ’Third  psitr 
negotiations  guarantee  strict  confMtwr 
to  all  parties  concerned.  Would  prefer 
chart  areas  3.  4.  5,  6,  8,  9  and  11 
as  shown  in  classified  section  of  E.  s 
P.  Box  318.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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Duplay  Advertising 

Editorial 

advertising  DIRECTOR  seeks  , 
change  with  challenging  opportunity 
to  fully  utilize  capabilities.  Over  20 
rean  eminently  successful  background. 
Box  139,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

display  salesman  with  excep¬ 
tional  layout,  copy,  idea  and  merchan¬ 
dising  ability  seeking  position  on  daily 
in  North  or  South  Carolina.  Available 
February  1,  1956.  If  you  are  hunting 
a  producer,  don’t  pass  this  opportun¬ 
ity  by.  Box  249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

California 

OR  OVERSEAS  job  preferred  by  mar¬ 
ried  veteran,  29,  Yale  grad  with  over 

2  years  copy  desk  exijcrience  on  dail¬ 
ies,  but  will  go  anywhere  for  interest¬ 
ing  position.  Box  244,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE  newsman,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  daily  experience.  BA,  24.  Sin¬ 
gle,  vet.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  2,  3. 
Box  253,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

newsman  with  Display  sales  experi¬ 
ence  wants  small  daily  job  requiring 
sharp  copy,  lineage  gains.  Box  231, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ad  manager.  Prefer  small  daily, 
Qiirt  Area  12.  7  years  experience 
both  metropolitan  daily  and  small  daily 
and  shopper.  Know  sales,  copy,  layout, 
special  editions,  etc.  Age  26,  family. 

2  years  college.  Box  314,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  man  available  for 
centennials,  anniversaries,  etc.  Com¬ 
mission.  20  years  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  351,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EDITOR— EDITORIAL  WRITER  seeks 
permanent  spot  with  10-50,000  daily, 
medium-sized  community.  Married,  84, 

8  years  before  May,  1955  with  Keene 
(New  Hampshire)  Sentinel,  Travel, 
magazine  editor  since.  Do  makeup, 
writing,  use  camera.  NCEW  member. 
References,  samples.  C.  R.  Lyle,  2700 
Ontario  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

EDITOR,  available  30  days  notice, 
daily-weekly.  Long  experience.  Box 
204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURES— SPORTS  WRITER  on 
eastern  P.M.  daily  after  spot  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Three  years  on  present  job, 
18  months  with  hard-hitting  big  city 
weekly.  Can  handle  city  side,  rewrite. 
Correspondent  3  large  dailies.  Single. 
28,  have  car.  J-grad.  Box  200,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CXIPYREADER.  able  and  exiwrienoed. 
thorough  editor :  ready,  adaptable, 
telling  head  writer ;  family  man ;  $105. 
Box  6407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  15  years’  experience 
newspaper,  magazine  writing,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  Siting,  make-up,  production, 
proofreiuling ;  publicity,  iniblic  rela- 
tiona,  public  speidcing,  advertising, 
secretarial  skills,  writing  awards  re¬ 
cipient,  creative  imagination,  pterson- 
sM.  Box  147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
With  public  relations,  photography, 
publications  and  newspaper  experience. 
Age  81,  married,  veteran,  B.  A.  in 
journalism  1951,  some  post-grad.  Loyal, 
creative,  like  to  work  with  others.  Box 
201.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IS  TALENT  UN-AMERICAN  T  Can  a 
young  man  with  some  public  relations 
ex|>erience  prove  his  writing  ability  on 
a  weekly  or  a  small  daily  T  If  talent 
rather  than  newspaper  experience  and 
college  education  is  the  overriding  con¬ 
sideration  on  your  paper,  try  me.  Car, 
References.  Box  Number  223,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE,  experienced  (13 

years),  married  (87)  journalist  seeks 
editorship  large  weekly,  small  daily, 
(arm  journal ;  college  news  bureau- 
tesching  position.  AB,  MS  degrees ; 
active  community  worker.  $7,000-9.000 
range,  depending  location.  Available 
February.  Box  121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  as  reporter,  edit, 
writer  anywhere ;  extensive  experience 
top  college  daily;  now  copyboy  N.  Y. 
City  Daily ;  am  imaginative,  reliable, 
learned  in  Social  Sciences ;  vet.  26, 
married.  Box  218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  Creative  Writer,  Photogra¬ 
pher.  Public  Relations.  Man,  87,  has 
10  years  experience  with  national  firm ; 
education  in  journalism.  West  0>ast 
preference  but  will  relocate  Chicago 
and  West.  Box  122,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OVERSEAS  PAPERS 

Reiiorter,  Photographer,  2$,  seeks  work 
on  English  Daily  Abrxwd.  Single,  know 
French,  Spanish.  Box  208,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  small  daily.  EIxperienced 
editor-reporter,  knows  wire,  makeup, 
wants  responsible  news  imsition  wito 
future.  Good  writer.  Married.  29,  re¬ 
ferences.  journalism  degree,.  Available 
February  1.  Box  132  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  NEWSMAN,  FEATURE 
WRITER  and  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR  with  21  years  of  training 
and  experience  on  major  Midwest  daily 
wants  news,  reportorial  or  feature  job 
in  West  or  South.  Available  immediate¬ 
ly  and  well-qualified  to  handle  any 
city  room  assignment.  Anxious  to  avoid 
Northern  winter  and  will  come  at  low 
maximum.  Sterling  Sorensen,  3507 
Cross  Street,  Madison  5.  Wisconsin. 

FARM  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  spot 
in  Illinois.  Seven  years  experience  best 
newspapers,  farm  magazines.  J  Grad, 
y  of  III.  *48.  Good  with  camera.  Vet, 
84,  married.  4  sons.  Best  references. 
Box  117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29,  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  general  assignment  spot. 
Fast,  good  feature  writer.  Missouri 
journalism  graduate.  Chart  Area  1,  2. 
*,  preferred,  but  consider  anywhere. 
Box  126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Experienced  public  re¬ 
lations.  camera,  makeup  wants  eastern 
daily.  Box  202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  daily  in  Ontario 
city  of  86,000  desires  to  iorate  in  U.  S. 
Prefer  east,  will  consider  anywhere. 
Married.  Age  27.  Daily  column,  make¬ 
up,  cartooning.  All  sports,  hockey  a 
specialty.  Top  references.  Box  203,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  MONACO 

has  stopped  looking  but  I  haven’t. 
Seek  opiKJrtunity  to  work  under  editor 
who  has  most  of  the  answers  and  is 
receptive  to  someone  still  trying  to 
learn.  Have  2H  years  daily  experience 
as  copyreader;  B.A..  29,  married.  In¬ 
telligent.  mature  approach ;  top  effort 
guaranteed.  Salary  secondary.  Will  take 
job  on  desk,  or  as  assistant  to  editor: 
accept  beginner  reporter’s  position  il 
situation  is  attractive.  Prefer  pleasant, 
non-metropolitan  community  with  ob¬ 
ject  of  settling  but  will  consider  any 
opening  offering  flexibility  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Fine  references.  Box  243. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  or  Penninsula,  by 
woman  with  4  years’  experience  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  in  New  York.  Box 
265.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VEMA-nLE  NEWSMAN,  16  years  ex- 
j*!?*"**’  eervice,  metropolitan 

“ilT-  radio-TV,  looking  for  PERMA¬ 
NENT  spot,  ^uth  Georgia.  Florida. 
Interview  can  be  arranged.  J.  Howard 
Absalom.  147 — 6th  Ave.,  Montgomery, 
West  Virginia. 

•UDWEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
position  on  large  daily.  Experienced 
•a  all  sports.  Vet,  married.  26.  sin- 
ow.  sober  and  ambitious.  Excellent 

!bhe7""*' 

"ALERT,  ambitious,  reliable  and  com- 
‘F  .  of  26.000  Deep 

^th  daily  looking  for  reporter’s  job 
preferably  in  South- 
°r  Southwest.  Married,  veteran, 
UB  gTil'  ®*eellent  references."  Box 
NO.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*‘J,*^^TI0N’  Chart  Area  9!  Experi- 
^porter-photographer  wishes  to 
*®,*'ome  base  for  good  job.  No 
**  I  am  now  employed  on  news- 
m  permanent  back 

Ifabl^’  A  Pub- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TIRED  OF  POLITICS?  Try  people! 
Former  reporter,  feature-writer,  prize- 
winnins  Women’s  Editor  now  house¬ 
wife  in  Japan,  can  brins  you  human 
side  of  news  in  Orient.  SmIcs  news¬ 
paper  and  masazine  feature  assian- 
ments.  Local  contacts.  Willing  travel 
anywhere.  Far  East.  Eve  Allgair,  Box 
219,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


WHO'S  GOT  GUTS? 

And  a  job  for  a  gal  sports-writer  T 
Four  years  e.xperience  writing  and 
editing  all  sj^rts  for  newspaper,  wire 
service.  Seeking  new  challenges.  Box 
221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER,  26,  for  me¬ 
dium  _  (or  larger)  daily  with  challeng¬ 
ing  job.  Experienced,  vet.  single,  J- 
Grad,  car.  Prefer  East.  West  Coast  or 
Southwest,  but  will  relocate  anywhere 
for  right  post.  Box  352,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERMEN  for 
all  parts  of  country,  screened  by  our 
trained  interviewers  to  meet  your 
specifications.  Write:  Newspaper  Desk, 
MIDTOWN  AGENCY.  130  W.  42nd 
St..  New  York  City.  N.  Y. _ 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter — Six  years 
experience  in  general  assignment,  in¬ 
cluding  police,  court  house,  want 
chance  on  large  daily  in  south,  single, 
36,  Vet,  reliable,  capable.  Journalism 
degree.  Reply  Box  367,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


“HARVARD  L*w  Grad ;  newspaper, 
wire-service,  radio,  TV,  research, 
faculty  experience :  28 :  Vet.  Prefers 
the  Press.  Box  344,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher/’ _ 


JANUARY  graduate  wants  reporting 
or  copy  desk  job— Texas,  Florida  or 
Ala^a.  Phyllis  Jean  Dutrow,  1213  6th 
Ave.,  Huntington,  West  Va.  Phone 

JA  6-6167. _ 

NEWSMAN,  6  years  daily  experience, 
seeking  more  interesting  job.  Box  848, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-COLUMNIST  —  College 
grad,  vet,  single :  four  years  experi¬ 
ence,  all  beats,  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Specialization :  radio  and  television 
columnist  and  editor.  Seeks  change. 
Good  references.  Box  353,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER- EDITOR.  Experienced  all 
phases  publishing.  Especially  for  pa¬ 
per  wanting  improvement.  Box  856, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


REPORTER 

Experienced  weekly  editor  reporter. 
Now  Naval  Officer  looking  for  bright 
opportunity  either  daily  or  weekly  after 
discharge  March  4.  Knows  reporting 
all  beats,  desk,  makeup,  handle  camera. 
College  grad.  26,  married,  owns  car. 
References  excellent.  Box  310,  Editor 

A  ^ublishen _ 

REPORTER  3t4  years  experience, 
prize-winning  feature  writer,  wants 
metropolitan  post.  B.  A.  26.  single, 
mature  and  hard-working.  Use  Speed 
Graphic,  have  car.  Box  839,  Biditor  A 

;  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

REPORTER.  25,  Journalism  graduate. 
Fifteen  month’s  experience  as  army 
correspondent  in  Korea.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  319.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORT  EDITOR  OR  WRI'PEH— For¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  change.  Non-drinker.  Sin¬ 
gle.  Now  in  public  relations.  Want 
bnck  in  sports.  Box  309,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ _ 

TOPFLIGHT  NEWSMAN,  editor  small 
Chart  Area  2  daily,  seeks  more  com¬ 
patible  job.  16  years  exnerience.  Wants 
renorting,  editorial  wrting.  managing 
editorship  on  paner  liberal  editoHal 
nolicv.  Married.  40.  ehi'dren.  Box  311, 
Ed'tor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER  wants  job  as  reporter  for 
I  small  daily  paper.  Single.  25  BA  degree 
I  Auto.  Resume  on  request.  Willing  to 
j  work  hard,  do  anything,  travel  any- 
I  where.  Especially  interested  in  rural 
area.  Box  361.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

;  YOUNG,  experienced  reporter  seeks 
,  daily  news  or  public  relations  job  In 
1  the  Detroit  area.  For  details  write: 
I  18112  Woodingham,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ingtructort 


NEWSPAPERMAN  nine  years,  A.  B. 
Journalism,  post  graduate  education, 
military  PIO,  married,  veteran,  wire 
service,  free  lance,  magazine,  adver¬ 
tising.  Interested  scholastic  and  junior 
college  journalism.  Art  as  advisor 
student  publication.  Help  budding 
young  journalists  decide  on  vocation 
at  grass  roots  level.  Will  not  submit 
future  Greeleys  to  comi>ositional  drud¬ 
gery.  but  instructional  competency  as 
other  subjects.  Teaching  certificate 
English  and  Social  Studies.  Assist 
coaching,  public  relations.  Chart  area 
4,  6  and  9.  Can  arrange  for  Interview. 
Supply  references,  photos.  Box  834, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


SUPERINTENDENT,  FOREMAN  ON 
DAILY  PAPER  in  1()-25M  class.  Will 
assume  complete  responsibility  in  plant 
operation  and  personnel  leade^ip. 
fixperienced  in  all  departments,  incln^ 
ing  pressroom  and  Teletype.  Good 
machinist.  Proven  low  page  cost  opera¬ 
tion.  I’m  or  open  shop.  E.  Koynen, 
4925  Friendship  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  24, 
Pa.  Phone  Highland  19814. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  27  years 
experience,  medium  and  metropolitan, 
seeks  change.  Good  record.  Box  120. 
Editor  and  Publisher.  _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Executive  and  former  publisher,  good 
education,  excellent  training,  and  25 
years  experience  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  field.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  Foreman.  10-30M 
Daily.  Meet  deadlines  with  lowest  page 
cost.  Prefer  open  shop  in  areas  11,  12. 
Box  354.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  with 
West  Coast  medium  daily.  Photo¬ 
journalism  graduate,  advance  study 
Europe.  Heavy  experience  Uniontown. 
Pa.,  newspapers.  N.P.P.A.  member. 
Am  single.  26.  veteran  Have  complete 
Speed  Graphic,  car  Resume  A  Califor¬ 
nia  references.  Available  immediately. 
Jay  H.  Auslander.  Jr.,  Cliff  Hotel.  496 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  California. 
Prospect  5-4700  Ext.  1003. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


Want  New  Opportunity  To  Do 
HarcJ  Working,  Sales  MIncJecJ 

PROMOTION 

NOW  Succeeding  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  as  number  2  man  good-sized 
operation  wants  bigger  challenge  on 
staff  metropolitan  daily  or  as  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  smaller  market. 

WANT  job  where  promotion  bills  other 
departments  as  “stars  of  the  show”. 

i  BACKGROUND  newspaper  advertising 
I  sales.  Experience  heavy  in  presenta- 
I  tion  writing,  know  research,  produc- 
i  tion.  Solid  education.  Practised  speaker. 
Familiar  Bureau  of  Advertising  ma¬ 
terial.  Know  practical  sales  training, 
what  it  can  accomplish.  Strong  11  year 
I  earning  record.  Family  man,  late  thir- 
I  ties. 

I  I  LOVE  newspapers,  believe  In  their 
I  power  and  my  ability  to  promote  it 
aggressively  but  thoughtfully.  Happily 
I  employed,  will  leave  only  for  right 
long  range  opportunity.  Box  252.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  for  agency  or  company 
editorial  services:  12  creative  years  in 
public  relations  :  editing-producing  pub¬ 
lications  ;  writing  for  newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  86.  Columbia  J-grad. 
Box  256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  SENIOR  Editor  Wire  Service.  85,  ten 
I  year’s  top-notch  news  experience, 
i  seeks  solid  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  po¬ 
sition.  Ambitions,  capable,  anxious  as- 
,  surae  extensive  responsibility.  Box  320, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Reflecting  on  the  250th  an-  and  the  American  Weekly  Mer- 
niversary  of  Benjamin  Frank-  cury  of  Philadelphia  appeared 
lin’s  birth,  which  is  being  cele-  in  1721  which  made  the  Courant 
brated  all  over  the  world  this  the  fourth  paper  in  America.) 
week  and  throughout  the  year,  Young  Beh  Franklin  soon 
we  wonder  at  the  many  accom-  caught  the  writing  fever  and 


plishments  of  the  man.  And,  in 
view  of  those,  we  marvel  at 
what  seems  to  be  the  popular 
conception  of  Franklin  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  stormy,  windswept 
field  flying  a  kite  to  attract 
lightning. 

How  many  people  think  only 
of  Franklin  as  the  man  who 
“discovered”  electricity,  or  the 
man  who  invented  the  lightning 
rod,  without  any  recollection  or 
knowledge  of  his  useful  life  in 
many  fields?  Even  on  the  radio 
you  can  hear  that  kite  episode 
re-enacted  as  one  of  the  high 
points  of  his  life. 

Important,  yes,  among  many 
important  episodes.  But  how 
tragic  that  incident  could  have 
been  for  us,  for  Franklin  and 
for  his  country.  In  the  light  of 
what  we  know  now  about  the 
vagaries  and  destructive  power 
of  lightning  we  can  be  thankful 
that  Franklin’s  experiment  as 
a  human  lightning  rod  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful  and  spared 
him  for  a  long  life  of  public 
service. 

*  ♦  * 

Even  though  we  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  Franklin  is  the  patron 
saint  of  printers,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  he  was  also  first  a 
newspaperman. 

His  autobiography  reveals  his 
entry  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  way  at  the  age  of 
14  or  15: 

“My  brother  had,  in  1720  or 
1721,  begun  to  print  a  newspa¬ 
per.  It  was  the  second  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  America,  and  was 
called  the'  New  England  Cour¬ 
ant,  The  only  one  before  it  was 
the  Boston  News-Letter.  I  i-e- 
member  his  being  dissuaded  by 
some  of  his  friends  from  the 
undertaking,  as  not  likely  to 
succeed,  one  newspaper  being, 
in  their  judgment,  enough  for 
America.  At  this  time  (1771) 
there  are  not  less  than  five-and- 
twenty.  He  went  on,  however, 
with  the  undertaking,  and  after 
having  worked  in  composing  the' 
types  and  printing  off  the 
sheets,  I  was  employed  to  carry 
the  papers  through  the  streets 
to  the  customers.” 

(Historians  point  out  that 
Franklin’s  memory  was  a  little 
faulty  hei'e  because  the  Boston 
Gazette  was  published  in  1719 


wrote  acceptable  articles  for  his 
brother  anonymously,  slipping 
them  under  the  door  of  the 
printing  house  at  night.  Later 
he  operated  the  paper  when  his 
brother  was  imprisoned  for  a 
month  for  incurring  the  wrath 
of  the  local  Assembly. 

After  running  away  from 
home,  Franklin  unsuccessfully 
offered  his  services  to  printer 
■William  Bradford  in  New  York 
then  went  on  to  Philadelphia  to 
practice  the  printer’s  trade.  By 
1728  he  had  his  ovm  printing 
house  and  in  1729  bought  and 
began  publishing  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette. 

It  is  said  that  he  built  the 
circulation  up  to  eight  to  ten 
thousand  copies  a  week  and  he^ 
developed  a  profitable  advertis¬ 
ing  clientele. 

i|c  4c  4c 

Ben  Franklin  thought  this 
way  about  the  prospects  for  a 
good  Philadelphia  newspaper: 
“My  hopes  of  success  were 
founded  on  this,  that  the  then 
only  newspaper,  printed  by 
Bradford,  was  a  paltry  thing, 
wretchedly  managed,  no  way 
entertaining,  and  yet  was 
profitable  to  him;  I  therefore 
thought  a  good  paper  would 
scarcely  fail  of  good  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

And  he  was  right,  as  most 
newspaper  publishers  have  dis¬ 
covered  since  that  time. 

Fi-anklin’s  own  code  of  con¬ 
duct  and  ethics  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  written  in  1788  (concern¬ 
ing  this  particular  early  phase 
of  his  life)  might  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed  today: 

“In  the  conduct  of  my  news¬ 
paper,  I  carefully  excluded  all 
libelling  and  personal  abuse, 
which  is  of  late  years  become 
so  disgraceful  to  our  country. 
Whenever  I  was  solicited  to  in¬ 
sert  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
the  writers  pleaded,  as  they 
generally  did,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  that  a  newspaper 
was  like  a  stage-coach,  in  which 
any  one  who  would  pay  had  a 
right  to  a  place,  my  answer  was, 
that  I  would  print  the  piece 
separately  if  desired,  and  the' 
author  might  have  as  many 
copies  as  he  pleased  to  distrib- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  21-22 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  midwinttr 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  22-24— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associatiai, 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ge. 

Jan.  22-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23 — National '  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  meeting, 
Astoria  Room,  Hotel  Conrad  Hilton,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  annual  convention, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  26-28 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meetino, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 

Jan.  27-28 — Michigan  Press  Association,  88th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  27-28 — Labor  News  Writers  Conference,  Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Jan.  28-29 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-31 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotnl 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanicil 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Feb.  3-5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wintar 
meeting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  13 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  winter  meeting,  Hotal 
Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-24— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Feb.  14-15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  16-17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  advertising 
conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  i 

Feb.  16-18 — Maryland  Press  Association  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  | 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  16-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  17-18 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  m(dwinter  conven¬ 
tion,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18-19 — Missouri  Newspaper  Marragement  Clinic,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Feb.  19-25— Advertising  Recognition  Week — national  observance. 

Feb.  20-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Feb.  24-25— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  27-28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  and  Spring 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  27-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 
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ELECTRICITY  MAY  BE  THE  DRIVER.  One  day  your  car  may  speed  along  an 
electric  super-highway,  its  speed  and  steering  automatically  controlled  by 


electronic  devices  embedded  in  the  road.  Highways  will  be  made  safe— 
by  electricity!  No  traffic  jams...  no  collisions ...  no  driver  fatigue. 


Power  Companies  Build  for  Your  New  Electric  Living 


lour  air  conditioner,  television  and  other  appli 
ances  are  just  the  beginning  of  a  new  electric  age. 


for  you  by  1965.  These  companies  can  have  this  power 
ready  when  you  need  it  because  they  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  an  act  of  Congress  —  or  for  a  cent  of  tax  money  — 
to  build  the  plants. 


Your  food  will  cook  in  seconds  instead  of  hours. 
Electricity  will  close  your  windows  at  the  first  drop  of 
rain.  Lamps  will  cut  on  and  off  automatically  to  fit  the 
lighting  needs  in  your  rooms.  Television  “screens”  will 
hang  on  the  walls.  An  electric  heat  pump  will  use  out¬ 
side  air  to  cool  your  house  in  summer,  heat  it  in  winter. 


The  same  experience,  imagination  and  enterprise 
that  electrified  the  nation  in  a  single  lifetime  are  at 
work  shaping  your  electric  future.  That’s  why  in  the 
years  to  come,  as  in  the  past,  you  will  benefit  most 
when  you  are  served  by  independent  companies  like  the 
ones  bringing  you  this  message  —  America’s  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies*. 


You  will  need  and  have  much  more  electricity  than 
you  have  today.  Right  now  America’s  more  than  400 
independent  electric  light  and  power  companies  are 
planning  and  building  to  have  twice  as  much  electricity 


*Nam«t  on  rtquost  from  this  magazino 


Printed  in  U.S.A 


Use  the  power  of  the 


Food  Section  in  the  News ! 

Requests  for  booklets  and  offers  number  in  the  thousands 
when  you  use  the  Food  Section  of  the  News! 

No  other  paper  in  San  Francisco  can  offer  you  such  an 
“Open  Sesame”  to  sales. 

If  you  want  to  sell  any  product  in  San  Francisco  — here’s  food 
for  thought  for  you  — the  NEWS  has  the  home-delivered 
circulation  you  need  — and  the  best  read  food  pages  in  town! 

The  San  Francisco  News 
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